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In the press, and shortly will be published, 


Surrrs CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF THE WORKS 
OF THE MOST EMINENT DUTCH, FLEMISH, 
AND FRENCH PAINTERS: 


Vol. VIL. containing the Life, and a detailed Notice of the Works, of REMBRANDT; 


a Portrait of the Artist; a View of his Residence ; and a Fac-simile of his Hand-writing, 
&c. &c. 


J. Smiru & Son, 137, New Bond Street. 





This day is published, 8vo., 6s. 
Isrvorta DEL PROGRESSO E DELL’ ESTINZIONE DELLA 
REFORMA IN ITALIA, 


Nel Secolo sedicesimo; tradotta dall’ Inglese di Tuomas Maccrie, nella Teologia 
Dottore. 
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A NEW CODE of UNIVERSAL NAVAL SIGNALS. 
By H. Cranmer Puituirs, R.N. 


Also, by the same Author, price Is. 


SOME REMARKS on the RULES to be observed in forming a 
CODE of INTERNATIONAL SIGNALS: with a comparative Review of the 
Systems proposed by the Author, and by Capt. Levin JozerGEN Roupe, of the Royal 
Danish Navy. 


London: Loneman and Co.; Norre and Co., Leadenhall Street; and G. TremMLetrt, 
Bristol. 


Just published, in 8vo., price 4s. sewed. 


OME CONSIDERATIONS on the POLITICAL STATE of the 
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TAIT’S EDINBURGH CLA ZINI 





MAGAZINE, 


N° XXV. FOR JANUARY, 1836. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF A VOLUME. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Contents—A Tory’s Account of Toryism, Whigism, and Radicalism; by the English 
Opium-Eater.—Condition of the Irish People ; Necessity for a Poor Law for Ireland. 
—-Witchcraft in Scotland.—A Pair of Scottish Portraits; the Tailor, and Auld 
Andrew Gray.—Tribulations of the Rev. Cowal Kilmun; by John Galt.—On the 
Proper Employment of Patronage in Church and State.—Random Recollections of 
the House of Commons.—The O’Connell Tribute.—Songs by the author of “ Corn- 
Law Rhymes;” No. I.—Florence O’Brien; an Irish Tale.—Memoirs of Matthias 
D’ Amour, Valet and Groom of the Chambers to the celebrated Duchess of Gordon. 
—The Spy System.—Sir Francis Burdett.—Literary Register.—Political Register. 





In politics, this Magazine has but one aim—the Good of the People. Its motto may 
be rendered, “ Justice to the many—justice to the few—justice to all!’ But, although 
the independent tone of its political articles is one of the chief characteristics of Tait’s 
Magazine, only a very limited portion of each Number is devoted to politics. Seldom is 
less than three-fourths of the whole space occupied by original papers, contributed by a 
number of the most distinguished writers of the day, some of them of politics widely 
differing from those of the Magazine. Among these have been the English Opium- 
Eater, the celebrated O. P. Q., the Author of the “ Exposition of the False Medium,” 
Mr. and Mrs. Howitt, the Author of “ Corn Law Rhymes,’’ Miss Martineau, Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, the Author of “ Annals of the Parish,” the Author of “ the O’Hara Tales,” the 
Authoress of ** Mothers and Daughters” and “‘ The Hamiltons,”’ the Author of “ Anti- 
Draco,” the Author of “ The Morayshire Fioods,” and other writers of high reputation 
in the literary world. In original Poetry, Tait’s Magazine, ever since its commencement, 
has been allowed to excel all the contemporary periodicals. To the New Series, Tales 
and Sketches of Life and Manners have been regularly contributed by two of the most 
eminent female writers of the day; chiefly under the titles of The Beggar’s Wallet and 
The Experiences of Richard Taylor, Esq. The Magazine continues to be indebted to 
Mrs. Johnstone for what Leigh Hunt terms “ its admirable Summaries of New Books ;”' 
of which that well-qualified judge signified his approbation by announcing something of 
the same kind as a leading feature in the Prospectus of his London Journal. It has, in 
brief, been the aim of the Conductors of this Magazine to mix Political discussions of 
interest with Literature, and Information with Amusement, in such proportions as may 
be acceptable to a very wide circle of readers—to the ladies of a family as well as the 
gentlemen. 

The volume of Tait’s Magazine for 1835, although costing only Twelve Shillings, 
contains as much letterpress, by a number of the ablest writers of the day, as is given 
by the London Magazines and the Quarterly Reviews for Thirty-six Shillings; or as is 
contained in twenty volumes of Novels, as usually published in post 8vo, at 10s. 6d. 
each, or 10/. 10s. in all. To say nothing of condensation of matter and variety of subject, 
2ach Number of Tait’s Magazine gives, for One Shilling, more reading than is contained 
in a volume and two-thirds of a volume of a modern novel, at Seventeen Shillings and 
Sixpence. 


** The performance has corresponded with the pur- 
pose. An honester, an abler, a sounder, and better 
aimed periodical does not issue from the - ss. Its 
democratic principles are free from wildness, and 
steadily shaped to the great end—Goop GovERN- 
MENT." —Examineyr. 

«« There is no monthly periodical so carefully got up 
as Tait’s. On every portion of it, the utmost pains are 
bestowed. The articles are not only well selected and 
timed, so as just to hit the reigning taste of the day, 
but they are all judiciously digested and condensed, 


and contain the greatest amount of light or solid | 


matter within the narrowest possible limits. Thus, 
not an inch of ground is thrown away.”—Sun. 

“In a literary point of view, Tait's Magazine is 
equal, if not superior, to the most distinguished of its 
contemporaries; and it is no less remarkable for the 
talent and nervous energy with which it advocates its 
political tenets. While it is one of the best, it is, at 


the same time, the very cheapest periodical extant.” 
—Liverpoul Chronicle. 

** The people of Ireland owe a debt of deep and 
lasting gratitude to the conductor of this talented 
periodical. It has imparted to us an inexpressible 
feeling of delight, to find that the miseries of Ireland 
have won the sympathies of the genius of Scotland, 
and to see her wrongs discussed with a warmth and 
energy that must tend to infuse fresh courage into the 
hearts of Irishmen, in their struggles for national inde- 
pendence.” —Galway Free Press. 

** This Magazine excels in poetry; at least, that 
which it puts forth is of a more masculine cast than 
is usually met with in other periodicals, and, at the 
same time, inferior to none in elegance and polish.”— 
Londonderry Journal. 

_ “ A Magazine conducted without fear, and without 
favour, advocating the cause of the people.”—Spec- 
tator. 


Published by Witxiiam Tart, Edinburgh ; Simpxin, Marsuatuy, & Co., London; WILL- 
MER & Suit, Liverpool; Joun Hopeson, Belfast ; and Jonn Cummine, Dublin. 
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Lately published, in 8vo., 12s. 
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THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By P. F. TYTLER, Ese. 
Vol. V., containing the Reigns of James 1V., James V., and part of the Minority of Mary. 


“The merest glance at the table of contents will 
suffice to show, that Volume V. embraces a very in- 
teresting period. With the exception of the days of 
Wallace and Bruce, there are few portions of our his- 
tory more interesting and romantic than the reigns of 
the Fourth and Fifth Jameses, which are here narrated, 
and that of the lovely but unhappy Mary—a portion of 
whose minority is also contained in this volume, 
which consequently, includes the unfortunate battle 
of Floddenfield, the subject of some of the most plain- 
tive and touching chants of the Scottish muse—the 
agitated minority of James V.—the eventful reign of 
that monarch, and his miserable death, after the dis- 
graceful defeat of Solway Moss—and the opening, 
during the succeeding minority of Mary, of that great 
struggle between Roman Catholicism and Protest- 
tantism which was to terminate in the triumph of the 
Reformed Faith. In an Appendix are given some va 
luable papers illustrative of particular portions of the 
history, which, whether for animation and interest of 
style, or depth and accuracy of research, merit our 
warmest approbation, and ought to be in the hands of 
every Scotsman, who wishes to be correctly informed 
respecting the deeds of his fathers.”—Grvenock Intel- 
ligencer. 

“The descriptions of the battles are concise, but 
full of spirit. The events are themsclves of the most 
romantic kind, and are detailed in a very picturesque 
and forcible style.” — Times. 

«The most brilliant age of Scotland is fortunate in 
having found a historian whose sound judgment is ac- 
companied by a graceful liveliness of imagination.”— 
Quarterly Review. 





** Highly creditable in all respects to Mr. Tytler. 
Its tone is unprejudiced, manly, and impartial. Such 
a History of Scotland was much wanted.”—New 
Monthly Magazine. 


“This volume, which embraces the history of half 
acentury (1497 to 1546), and- treats of the deeply in- 
teresting times of James 1V., of the regency of Al 
bany, of James V., and a portion of the minority of 
Mary, is one of the most important productions of the 
press. The entirely new light thrown upon the poli 
tical intrigues of Scotland and her leading men, during 
the infancy of the unfortunate Mary, and also on the 
conduct of Henry VIII., in relation to them, to his 
views upon the independence of the country, and to 
his share in the assassination of Beaton, is perfectly 
extraordinary, and affords another proof of the strong 
necessity that exists of correcting the usual romance 
of history, by constant reference to contemporary and 
authentic documents. Mr. Tytler has consulted the 
records in the State Paper Office, which have been un- 
disturbed for three hundred years; and the result is 
a widely different version of the events, and a no less 
difierent picture of the actors who took the prominent 
share in bringing about or resisting the Dehewation. 
and in all the memorable affairs of a distracted but 
exceedingly momentous period. In a word, the dis- 
coveries are so curious, and the exposition so striking, 
that we can truly say, we are unacquainted with any 
publication more deserving of universal attention.”— 
Liierary Gazette. 

“The evidence of this very interesting fact,” (that 
Richard I1., said by the English historians to have 
been murdered at Pontefract Castle, actually lived 
many years in Scotland, after the period of his sup 
»osed murder), ‘‘ will appear in the third solume of 
Mr. Tytler’s History of Scotland. Like the tenor of 
the work in general, it reflects the highest honour on 
Mr. Tytler’s talentsand industry.”—Sir Walter Scott. 

“An accurate, well digested, well written history ;” 
evincing ‘deliberation, research, judgment, and 
fidelity.” —Scotsman. 





In one very thick Volume, 8vo. closely but beautifully printed, price Eighteen Shillings, 


LECTURES on rue PHILOSOPHY or tute HUMAN MIND. 
By the late THOMAS BROWN, M.D. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh ; 
With a Portrait, and a Memorr of the Author, by the Rev. Davip Wetsu, Professor of Church History 
in the University of Edinburgh. 
NINTH EDITION. 
“ An inestimable book.”—Dr. PARR. 


“THE GENIUS OF A TRUE PHILOSOPHER. 


“THe LATE Dr. THomas Brown.—It is with no 
feigned reluctance that we venture to attempt the 
duty of embodying in language our impressions of the 
stupendous genius and acquirements of Dr. Brown. 
Genius is a subtle thing, assuming, as it does, all the 
shapes, and reflecting ali the colours in nature. 

** It is difficult to measure in language the precise 
merits of any man of genius, even when his genius is of 
the least diversitied description. But when an individual 
exhibits in combination a great variety of qualities, 
cither of which would singly suffice to procure for him 
a place in the highest class of intellect, the difficulty 
is obviously enhanced an hundred-fold. Such is the 
difficulty with which he is doomed to grapple, who 
would seek to do justice to the intellectual endow- 
ments of Dr. Brown. Wedo not happen to know any 
other philosopher who can lay claim to the possession 
of talents so high in degree, and so varied in kind. 
About the genius of Newton himself—mighty as was 
the extent of his intellect—there was a simplicity, 
which renders the task of description comparatively 
easy. The talent was all of one sort: homogeneous, 
it might be termed, in the language of mathematics. 
The mtellect of Bacon was much more varied in its 
powers. But neither Bacon, nor Hobbes, nor Berkeley, 
nor Locke, possessed powers of mind so splendid and 
so various as those with which it pleased nature to 
endow Dr. Brown. Brown is, beyond comparison. the 
most eloquent of philosophical writers ; and to be elo- 
quent on the most subtle and abstruse questions which 
can present themselves to the human understanding, 
is surely no slight distinction. To express one’s mean- 
ing at all intelligibly on such matters, is much. Pre- 
cision is an exquisite beanty ; and eloquence involves 
the possession of some of the highest properties of in 
tellect. Whoever would ascertain, by contrast, the 
difficulty and the value of eloquence on abstract ques 
tions—the rarity and the importance of the power of 


Wii11aM Tat, Edinburgh ; Loncman and Co 


illustrating recondite truths—let him compare together 
the writings of Brown and of Ricardo.—The intellect 
of Brown is the most subtle of which the history of 
metaphysical philosophy furnishes any record. His 
power of analysis was a sort of new sense. In notions, 
apparently the most simjic—notions which had been 
accepted as such by the acutest of his predecessors— 
he could discover unsuspected elementary combina- 
tions. The results to which the exercise of this power 
led, were of the most extraordinary kind. 

“Of the force and compreheusiveness of his under- 
standing, it is impossible to speak in terms which shall 
be intelligible to those to whom his works are unknown. 
So much power and delicacy of intellect were never 
before united in one individual. His mind clothes with 
new colours every part of nature which reflects its in- 
fluence. What others declare to be all barrenness, he 
proves to be teeming with life and beauty. Like the 
dervise in the Eastern tale, he anoints the eyes of those 
around him, and, straiglitway, all the riches of the in- 
tellectual world are revealed. Had Dr. Brown wanted 
those high qualities of intellect of which we have al- 
ready attempted to supply a feeble description, hie 
imaginative power would still have made him a most 
remarkable man. The exquisite poetry of his illustra- 
trations would render his lectures an interesting study, 
even if those lectures did not contain those revelations 
of metaphysical truth which constitute their highest 
value. The tenderness of Dr. Brown is, however, 
perhaps, his most admirable, asit, undoubtedly, is his 
most attractive quality. What a deep devotion to the 
highest interests of humanity do his writings evince! 
How elevating and cheering is their influence! The 
dullest reader of Brown’s Lectures cannot rise from 
their perusal without loving their author, and having 
his love of his species confirmed and extended. Tried 
by all the tests with which we are familiar, Dr. Brown 
appears to us the most wonderful man to whom latter 
times have given birth.”"— Weekly True San, 15th Sept 
1833 


and SinrKkin, MARSHALL, and Co., London; 


and Joun CumMinG, Dublin. 
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CHEAP PAMPHLETS ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 
IRELAND AND O'CONNELL; 


Containing a Historical Sketch of the Condition of the Irish People before the commence- 
ment of Mr. O’Connell’s Public Career ; a History of the Catholic Association; and Memoirs 
of Mr. O’Connell. Second Edition, in Super-royal 8vo., double columns. 


PRICE EIGHTPENCE. 


“Here is a pampliet for the people—excellent as it is cheap ; and which, as it is placed within the reach of 
every body, nobody should be without.”—Fife Herald, 

“* A compendium of the History of Ireland, as applicable to the present times.” —Kc/se Chronicle. 

**This pamphlet should be in every one’s hands. The account of Irish history and Irish persecution is ex- 
cellent. It is brief, pointed, and accurate. The Memoir of O'Connell has been carefully selected from the 
best authorities, and from the most amusing works in which he is mentioned ; and the manner im which the 
Catholic Association is traced from its commencement, through its skilful evasion of the laws to its fimal 
triumph, must give very great interest to this pamphlet.”—Tyne Mereury. 

“* We would strongly recommended to perusal this instructive little work.”—Edinburgh Observer. 








In a few days will be ready, 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND AMERICA, 
By a MANCHESTER MANUFACTURER. 
Fourth Edition. Super-royal 8vo. Price SixPENcE. 


(The previous Editions were Published at 3s. 6d., and were cheaper than usual, even at that 
price. ) 


“This pamphlet, though a little tinged with spurious Utilitarianism, has some sound views of the true foreign 
policy of England, and some just and forcible reflections upon the causes which keep us in the rear of improve- 
ment, as respects commerce and many branches of internal management, compared to America. The Author's 
remarks upon Ireland, and upon the real causes of its stationary condition, are well worthy of attention. They 
are characterised by practical good sense.”— Times, 5th May, 1835. 


“ This pamphlet (or rather volume, for it contains as much matter as would make a volume), may be regarded 
as the address of an able, well informed, and patriotic mercantile man, to the good sense of his countrymen, on 
subjects of the very highest importance to the prosperity of the country. The title of ‘ Manchester Manufac 
turer’ is no nom de guerre, but truly describes the occupation of the highly respectable and intelligent Author 
Nor is this a party pamphlet. It appeals, not to the interest or the prejudices of any particular class; bat to 
the good sense of all. We recommend it, more especially, to the perusal of the Author's commercial brethren, 
the Manufacturers, Merchants, and Traders of our great towns.”—Twuil’s Edinburgh Magazine. 






Published by Witi1aMm Tart, Edinburgh; Stuexin, MaksHact, and Co., London; Wint- 
MER and Situ, Liverpool; and Jonn CumMine, Dublin. 









Published by Witi1am Tart, Edinburgh; Loneman & Co., London; and 
Joun CummineG, Dublin. 


. PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ‘| a of EDINBURGH: or 
ECONOMY; with a Sketch of the Sketches and Anecdotes of the City in 
Rise and Progress of the Science. By J. R. | former Times. By R. Cuampers. In two 
McCuttocn, Esq., Professor of Political | vols. foolscap, 6s. 
Economy in the University of London. A a a a 
new edition, corrected and very greatly en- last." —Literary Gazelte. a 
larged, in one large vol. 8vo., 16s. 
« By much the best manual of Political Economy “ A most amusing book, full of the best kind of 
, i antiquarianism. _It has had a great sale, and it well 


that has yet been presented to the world, either in =. ‘ - 
our own or any other language.”—Kdinburgh Review | deserves it. Sir Walter Scott and Charles Sharpe have 
t both communicated anecdotes of the olden time.”— 


for January 1831. d an 
7 : “ Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MITH’S WEALTH of NATIONS, ie a 
with large Additions, by PRoressor aoe EE eee 
McCuttocn. In four large and beautifully . oo “4 a —— , N —_ ES; 
i . ., 21. 12s. 6d. J to which are added a selection of choice 
printed vols. 8vo., 2/. 12s. 6 Set er eee eee 


* A good edition of the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ was ‘ | 
much wanted. Mr. M‘Culloch has supplied this | by R.CuamBers. In royal 18mo., price 5s. 


want. This is the best edition of one of the best 
works in the English language. It is an edition Really a treasure of wit and humour."—Greenock 


worthy of the author and of the subject.” —New Month/y Advertiser. 
Magaziue. 
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DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO 


HIS 


A FAC-SIMILE PRONOUNCING AND EX 


MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, 


WILLIAM IV. 


CPLANATORY 


DICTIONARY or toe ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
By JAMES KNOWLES, 


Father of James Sheridan Knowles, and Nephew of the late Thomas Sheridan, A.M., 
Author of the Pronouncing Dictionary, Art of Reading Prose and Verse, 
Lectures on Elocution, §c. 





Tuts Dictiona 


y is the only Fac-simile Pronouncing Dictionary that has ever been 


presented to the public—the Dictionaries of Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker presenting 
to the eye thousands of vowels and consonants not heard in the Pronunciation ; whereas, 
Mr. Knowles’s Dictionary does not present a single letter, for which the ear does not 
hear a corresponding sound, in a correct Pronunciation of every word and syllable. 

In number of Words, including a Vocabulary of 12,040 Greek, Latin, and Scripture 
Proper Names, with the vowel sounds, and accented letters marked according to their 


Classical 


55,000 words more than Mr. 


Pronunciation, never before given in any 
She ridan’ s 


work, the Dictionary contains 


or Mr. Walker’s—24,000 more than 


Dr. Webster’s American English Dictionary—and 22,000 more than Dr. Johnson's. 
It is printed in one thick V Tolume, Royal Octavo, upon fine paper, and a new type cast 
expressly for the Work; and may be had imme diately, at £.1 4s. 6d. in cloth binding ; 


or in Seven Monthly Parts, at 3s. 6d. each. 
A Portrait of the Author, by Lance, engraved by S 
The Second Edition will be published on the Ist of January, 1836 ; 


R. DANIELS, 2, 


cott, will be given with every copy. 
and Sold by 


Kine Srreet, Covent Garven. 


The usual Allowance to the Trade. 


Brief Extracts from some of the numerous Critical Notices of Mr. KNowLes’s 


s Dictionary, 


that have appeared in the different Reviews, Magazines, and Newspapers. 


*“ Among the new works ushered into existence at 
the commencement of the present year, is one which 
the ancients would have considered as a votive offering 
to the genius of speech, or language: in the modern 
vernacular, ‘A Critical Pronouncing and Expla 
natory Dictionary of the English Language.’ Prefixed 
to the work is an anatomical and logical exposition of 
the principles on which human specch is founded. 
This is, in our judgment, a very ably-drawn-up paper 
for the occasion. This is follewed by a detail of the 
principal improvements imtroduced into this Dic- 
tionary. The number we have seen is well got up in 
its mechanical construction.”"—Morning Herald. 


‘ It corrects all the errors, corruptions, and su- 

fluities of letters, &c. of Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. Walker, in marking the pronunciations.” —Spec- 
tator. 


** Short but accurate in its definitions, and as far as 
we can judge at a glance, equally accurate in its 
pronouncing dicta.”—Literary Gazelle. 


« It is a work for every-day use, and immediate 
reference, and, this object being considered, is well 
executed. It will contain no less than nincty thousand 
words.” —Athenwum. 


now publishing in Parts, at a rery 
moderate price, is the production of Mr. J. Knowles, 
the father of the gifted dramatist, Shendan Knowles, 
It is an elaborate and highly useful Dictionary of the 
English Language, in which the pronunciations can 
hardly err. “We kly Dispatch, Feb. 15. 


“ This work, 


it is a work of extensive learning, much labour, 





and considerable taste and skill. It must become 
exceedingly popular.”"—New Bell's Messenger. 


* It is prefaced by a well-written exposition of the 
principles of speech. It is clear, that Mr. K. has 
bestowed mach thought on the subject, and his long 
and extensive experience—we may add, his celebrity 
as a teacher of clocution—are no slight guarantees for 
the soundness of his views. The work is beautifully 
printed.” —Observer, ‘ 


“ The fifth number of this work is characterized by 
the same excellence of exccution, and the same 
peculiarities which distinguished its predecessors. We 
omitted, in our last notice, to remark the cheapness 
of this dictionary, to which we now direct the reader's 
attention. The work is becoming deservedly popular.” 
— True Sun, May 2. 


‘It opens well, and the whole is prefaced by a 
cle ver physical and metaphysical essay upon specch, 
and its various powers. We find the work much 
superior to Sheridan's, or to any other pronouncing 
dictionary extant. As a mere lexicon, it is excellent ; 
the meanings are concise and accurate, and there are 
many, very many words, useful, even necessary, in 
troduced, that are not to be found in Johnson's 
folio. That the compiler fully understands his sul 
ject, the perusal of his Introduction will establish 
‘ = * * * * 
There are more technical and really useful terms in 
this Lexicon than in any other extant. We do not 
think that any English werd, not actually obsolete, 
is omitted, as faras the words go, and we know that 
many novel ones, that are vet tar from having ob 
tained gencral circulation, are inserted. Mr. Knowles 
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Critical Notices of Mr. KNoweEs’s Pronouncing Dictionary.—Continued. 


seems determined to keep pace with the march of in- 
tellect. and we hope that the public patronage will not 
lag far behind him.”—Metropolitan Magazine. 


“*It has our hearty wishes for its deserved success.” 
—Sunday Times. 


“The first part of Mr. James Knowles’s (father of 
the dramatist) Dictionary of the English Language, 
has come forth, and, as a standard work, promises to 
take the lead of all works of the same character.”— 
Bell's Life in London. 


«It appears to have been executed with great care 
and labour. and from its extreme copiousness, added 
to the advantage of its instructions in pronunciation, 
will be a valuable addition to all family libraries. The 
publishers deserve great credit for their spirited enter- 
prise in ushering it to the world in so elegant a form.” 
—The News. 


“‘ The third and fourth numbers of this work are be- 
fore us, and the more we refer to its pages the better 
convinced we are of the great value of the publication 
to every one desirous of acquiring a just pronunciation 
of the English language.”—Satirist, April 5. 


**The seventh and last Part of this valuable vocabu- 
larly is before us, and completes the work. We have 
often, in the course of its publication, recommended 
it strongly to our readers, which recommendation we 
feel bound to repeat, as it is the most perfect volume 
of the kind that has ever emanated from the press.” — 
Satirist, August 16. 


“A Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, in which the errors of former orthoepists should 
be removed, and the whole simplified, has long been 
much wanted ; and we were gratified on observing the 
announcement of Mr. Knowles’s work, as he is, from 
having long and deeply studied the language, perhaps 
better qualified than nearly any other writer for the 
important task. The work commences with an ana- 
tomical and critical exposition of the principles on 
which human speech is founded, in which the author 
displays great talent and a clear knowledge of his sub- 
ject. The method of marking the pronunciation 
adopted by Mr. Knowles, in his Key_line at the head 
of every page, is very simple, and easily attained, and 
in no way likely to mislead. From the moderate 
price, it will no doubt supersede many of the imperfect 
and incorrect dictionaries which have been published. 
The work is also printed in a very beautiful style.” — 
Birmingham Journal. 


“ When we inform our readers that it contains all 
the participles and participle explanations of active 
transitive verbs as distinct words, they will call to 
mind how often the best orthographists are puzzled by 
the caprice of our language, in the admission or rejec- 
tion of double consonants, in the mode of spelling the 
imperfect and past tenses of verbs. Where can we 
find a certain reference on these points, if needed 
in a hurry? Not in Johnson—not in Sheridan 
—not in Walker. Let our readers turn to the 
works we have named, and look for such words as 
averring, averred, balloted, balloting, bespread, be- 
spreading, biting, bitten, beginning, begun, besetting, 
beset, befalling, befallen, busying, busied, burying, 
buried, cancelling, cancelled, and hundreds more of 
the verb species—they may look in vain for this great 
improvement in our language, unless they look across 
the Atlantic ; and as that is rather too far to look for 
the right spelling of English participles, they may as 
well take in the numbers of Knowles’s Dictionary, 
where alone they can find them, at Icast in this island. 
We congratulate children and_ teachers, more parti- 
cularly, on this publication.”—Lady's Magazine. 


“A much needed, admirably designed, and (thus 
far) carefully exccuted work. We will not assume 
the correctness of all the positions of Mr. Knowles, 
but we perceive that he has maturely considered his 
plan ; and we have little doubt that his Dictionary, 
when completed, will take its stand as a great and 
useful acquisition to the language. The Dictionary 








| 
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is beautifully printed, and presents in every respect 
an elegant appearance.”—Englishwoman and Ladies’ 
Gazette. 


** An excellent edition of the very best Pronouncing 
Dictionary in our language. Mr. Knowles brings not 
only the fame of his family, but original talent, in 
aid of his undertaking, and has, consequently, every 
claim upon the public patronage. From the very in- 
teresting prefatory remarks by the author, we Jearn 
that ‘ Chalmers’ Todd's Johnson contains 57,888 words, 
Mr. Sheridan’s Pronouncing Dictionary 40,000, Mr. 
Walker’s 33,178, Mr. Knowles’s (the present work) 
90,000.’ This speaks sufficiently as to the copiousness 
of its vocabulary. The ‘ Anatomical and Logical Ex- 
ew of the Principles on which Human Speech is 
‘ounded,’ prefixed to the first number, is a very in- 
genious and instructive essay. The type and paper 
are good ; and each part contains an astonishing quan- 
tity of matter.”—Kent Herald. 


** A work of this kind must always hold a high place 
in education, especially in remote districts, where the 
means of acquiring a correct pronunciation, by oral 
examples, are limited. Mr. Knowles’s Dictionary will 
be the most complete extant.”— Western Times. 


‘This useful and elaborate production is by James 
Knowles, Esq., the father, as he himself states with 
honest pride on his title-page, of the author of ‘ Vir- 
ginius.” It needs no such recommendation, for it is 
a careful, well-digested compilation, the result of years 
of incessant labour. It is dedicated, we perceive, by 
permission, to the King.”— Leamington Spa Courier. 


“The work is most ably edited, and will prove a 
valuable addition to the treasures of literature.”— 
Taunton Courier. 


“It is the result of the long experience of Mr. 
James Knowles, father of the dramatist and tragedian, 
Sheridan Knowles ; and professes to be founded on a 
correct development of the nature, the number, and 
the various properties of all the simple and compound 
sounds of the language, as combined into syllables and 
words. Prefaced to the Dictionary is an anatomical 
and logical exposition of the fundamental principles 
of human speech, which will be read with interest by 
the curious in orthoepy. In the vocabulary itself, the 
method of marking the pronunciation is original ; the 
definitions are concise, yet complete ; when necessary, 
condensed details are given ; and in point of number 
of words, the author seems to have fully availed him- 
self of every facility which time and the labours of 
former lexicographers presented. The work is beau- 
tifully printed.”— Newcastle Courant. 


“We hail its publication as a valuable addition to 
the wealth of the literary world ; for the author has 
not only succeeded in an attempt to simplify Walker 
and Sheridan's mode of pronunciation, but we find 
that Mr. Knowles will include in his Dictionary, many 
thousands of words which have not yet been noticed 
either by Johnson, ‘Walker, Sheridan, Todd, or any 
other lexicographer.”— York Herald. 


“It seems at once ample and accurate in definition, 
and correct in pronunciation.” —Hereford Journal. 


“a is prefaced with an anatomical and logical expo 
sition of the principles on which human speech is 
founded, a perusal of which must satisfy the reader 
that the author has devoted more than ordinary at 
tention to the study of his subject, and that he is 
qualified for the laborious task he has taken in hand.” 
— British Mercury, May 7. 


“This is a very claborate work, and evinces an 
infinity of pains-taking industry in the author. The 
system is different from any we have seen before.”"— 
Gloucester Journal, Feb. 7. 


**Atonce the most comprehensive and lucid in its 
arrangements, of any in the language. As a book of 
reference it will be invaluable.”—Nollingham Review, 
Feb. 13. 
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UNIVERSITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Encorporated by Ropal Charter, 
24, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, 
LONDON. 


CAPITAL—£.600,000. _ 





ASSURANCES may be effected on the lives of all Persons whose names are, or have 
been at any time, on the Books or Boards of any College or Hall, at either OxrorD or 
CAMBRIDGE, 

Assurances may be effected on the Lives of such persons against the Lives of any 
person whatsoever. 

A division of profits is made every five years, and four-fifths appropriated to the 
Assured, either by a diminution of premium, or by an increase of the amount of the 
policy, at the option of the party. 

The Society will be always ready to purchase any unexpired Policy. 

DIRECTORS. 
Rev. W. F. Baytay. | J. H. Merivare, Esq. 
E. Buiter, Esq., M.P. Sir F. Potiock, M.P. 
W. Dickinson, Esq. Rt. Hon. Sir L. Suapwett, Vice 
Rev. A. DruMMoND. Chancellor. 
Sir A. C. Grant, Bart. | Rev. J. Sreatu, D.D. 
H. Haram, Esq. J. Apet Situ, Esq., M.P. 
Sir R. H. InGtts, Bart., M.P. A. J. Vatpy, Esq. 
Sir G. A. Lewin. R. Witirams. Esq., M.D. 
J. MANSFIELD, Esq. | J. Wray, Esq. 
W. H. Maute, Esq. 





TRUSTEES. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Viscount CANTERBURY. Rt. Hon. Sir L. SHapWELL, Vice 
Sir A. C. Grant, Bart. Chancellor. 
H. Hata, Esq. Sir R. H. Inewis, Bart., M.P. 
Auditors —Mr. Professor Rigaup. J. A. Ocie, Esq., M.D. 
Mr. Professor Pryme, M.P. 
Physicians.—G. D. Yeats, M.D. R. Wituirams, M.D. T. Watson, M.D. 
Corresponding Directors. 
Rev. J. W. Huaues, M.A. Oxford. H. Gunnino, Esq., M.A. Cambridge. 
Solicitor.—W. Ricuarpson, Esq., M.A. 
Bankers.—Messrs. DRUMMOND. 
Secretary and Actuary.—Mr. CHartes M. WILLICcH. 


N.B.—The total addition to Policies, made by the University Lire AssURANCE 
Society, in 1830, and 1835, amount on a Policy for £.1,000, as follows :— 
If it has been effected 6 years, to the Sum of £.120 
ditto 7 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


*," In the event of death before the next division of profit in 1840, one per cent. 
will also be added for each year after 1835. 

Proposals for Assurances to be addressed to the SecrETARY, or to Joun Wray, Esq., 
Chairman of the Committee, 24, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London; or to the Corre- 
sponding Directors, the Rev. J. W. Nucues, Oxford, and H. Gunnin, Esq., Cambridge, 
from whom proposals may be obtained. 


&> Personal Appearance at the Office is not required except in particular cases. 
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pmroerarr to all PARTIES desirous of uniting ELEGANCE with 
ECONOMY in the USE of PLATE GLASS. 
TARIFF PRICES for SASHES and [Internal Decorations, at HENRY L. 
COOPER’S, No. 93, Bishopsgate Street, Within; Western Branch, No. 57, Conduit 
Street, nine doors from Regent Street, left-hand side. 
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Or any sizes containing from three feet to eight feet, at 9s. per foot; thus a plate 
being thirty inches by eighteen inches, containing three feet 9 inches superficial measure, 
and costs 1/. 13s. 9d. as per above tariff. All under three feet superficial at a reduction. 

Carving, Gilding, and Glasses Silvered. A variety of splendid Chimney, Pier, 
Cheval, and Toilette Frames always on sale. 

The Cabinet, Upholstery, and General Furnishing, as usual, conducted upon the 
principles of endeavouring to deserve the patronage of the public, by offering none but 
the best qualities of goods at prices to meet the times, and to the artisan remunerating 
wages. By these arrangements all classes will participate in those advantages which 
integrity alone can command and industry supply, in the production of articles, which, 
for equal quality, cannot be undersold. Merchants, Captains, and Dealers, supplied 
on advantageous terms, No. 93, Bishopsgate Street Within; and No. 57, Conduit 
Street, nine doors from Regent Street. Please observe the Name and Number. 





TO EP CURE S&. 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL’S 
CELEBRATED 
Y 
SOHO SA U C HE, 

FOR FISH, GAME, STEAKS, MADE DISHES, &c. 
INMORE’S SHRIMP PASTE, being a superior relish to any 

thing yet offered to the Public for breakfast, sandwiches, &c. 

DINMORE’S ESSENCE OF SHRIMPS, for every description of 
boiled and fried Fish. 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL’S FLORENCE CREAM, for Salads, 
Lobsters, &c., by which a Salad, after the Parisiag manner, may be obtained in one 
minute. 

To be had of most Sauce Venders throughout the Kingdom, and wholesale at Crossr 
and BLACKWELL’s Fish Sauce Warehouse, 11, King Street, Soho. 


I 
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RHEUMATISM. 


His Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent has been recently granted to Mr. COLES for’ a 
MEDICATED BAND, which positively cures Rheumatism, Lumbago, Cramp, Xc., &e. 


"THE BAND is worn near the part affected, and may be removed at 


pleasure. A great public functionary connected with one of our London Hos- 
pitals, whose case, to use his own expression, had baffled every medicine that was quack, 
and every medicine that was not quack, has sent Mr. Coles his written testimonial, 
which may be seen at 3, Charing Cross; whetein he admits that Mr. Coles’s Rheumatic 
Bands have completely subdued his disease, and he declared that there was not a man 
upon the face of the earth who had more reason to be grateful to another, than heh ad to 
Mr. Coles. Lord Skelmersdale had a coachman suffering a martyrdom to this complaint, 
who declared (when he paid Mr. Coles) ere he had worn the Rheumatic Band five days, 
he was more free from pain than he had been during the preceding five years. ‘The 
Duchess of Sutherland’s Gardener, Mr. John Soar, could not walk from West Hill, 
Surrey, to order the Rheumatic Bands, but he was able to walk that distance, twelve 
— to pay for them, and back again; and he begged Mr. Coles would let the world 
<now that. 


9 








“To Mr. COLES, 

“ Sir,—Having been afflicted with Rheumatism for thirty years, and severely so 
for the last nineteen months, two months of which I was in St. George’s Hospital, and i 
have since been confined to my bed six weeks together under surgical treatment, during 
which tithe I was bled fourteen times, besides blistered and cupped, and employing 
other remedies said to be infallible for its cure, but all to no purpose, as I could scarcely 
rise from my chair, or walk the length of my room. Whilst in this state of sulfering, @ 
friend procured your Patent Rheumatic Band, and I can truly say, that it has afforded 
me a hundred times greater relief during the five weeks I have worn it, than all the 
other remedies put together, and I am now able to resume my business, to the great 

astonishment of all that know me. 

“T am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

. “ Josern Hotper Fresnuwater.” 

** Harrow-on-the- Hill, 

* 25th April, 1835.” 

Mr. T. Frank, (grazier) of Kibworth, Leicestershire, in a letter dated 27th June, 1835, 
says, that he has been a great sufferer at times for many years past, and severely so 
about a month since, when a friend procured him Coles’s Patent Band, which relieved 
his sufferings in two days, and in less than three weeks entirely removed the complaint. 

Benjamin Cole, footman to Sir Robert Peel, in a note dated 29th June, 1835, says, 
that le has suffered the most excruciating pain in his back and loins from Rheumatism 
for six weeks, and finding no relief from surgical treatment, had recourse to Coles’s 
Rheumatic Band, which afforded him almost instantaneous relief, and in three weeks 
entirely removed the complaint. 

Joseph Clay, Esq. of Arden Milis, Denton, near Manchester, in a letter dated 2nd 
July, says, “ I have received the Rheumatic Bands, the whole of which I have worn 
since May last, and I have the pleasure to state that they have relieved my sufferings in 
my shoulders, wrist, knees, and hip. J still feel weak in the ankles, but on the whole I 
think that by persevering with them, they will make me young again. 

The Rev. Mr. Wilder, of Carlton Rectory, near Newmarket, in a note dated 20th 
October, says, that he has suffered very severely from Sciatica, for more than two years, 
that about three weeks since, he obtained one of Coles’s Medicated Bands, and the pain 
has, during the short time he has worn it, nearly if not entirely left him, he had tried 
many supposed remedies without receiving any benefit.—Read *‘ Coles on Rheumatism,” 
published at 3, Charing Cross, and sold by Sherwood & Co.—and William Strange; 
also in French, by Galignani, 18, Rue Vivienne a Paris; and by M. De Laporte, 
Burlington Arcade, price One Penny.—It will also be found in the “ Dublin Directory,” 
in the London Directories, in the “ Royal Blue Book,” and in “ Boyle’s Court Guide,” 
for 1836. 

‘To persons afflicted with that dangerous and painful disease, Hernia, the Trusses of 
Mr. Coles’s invention are the best, 3, Charing Cross (Truss Maker to His Majesty's 
Forces), from the numerous testimonials borne to the excellence and simplicity of his 
Patent Truss by the first practitioners in Surgery, including many cases of actual cure 
published in Coles’s Gazette. It is gratifying to learn that the victims of this distressing 
malady are thus rescued from their sufferings. Read the case of William Cobbett, Esq. 
M.P., in Boyle’s Court Guide; Coles’s Gazette on Rupture, and Coles on Rheumatism. 
Published and sold by Sherwood & Co.; and William Strange, London. Each one 
penny, or sixpence per dozen. 

We refer our readers for a perusal of Coles on Rheumatism, in the United Service 
Journal for August. 
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MESS*™ FLETCHER, 
Military Tailors and General Clothiers, 


128, NEW BOND STREET. 


Messrs. F., in removing from $8, New Bond Street, to more 
extensive Premises, 128, New Bond Street (late Mottoy’s Horst, one 
door north of Grosvenor Street), have the honour to inform the Nobility 
and Gentry, that they continue to supply the very best articles of Clothing 
at the same moderate prices, for Cash, which has gained them such dis- 
tinction, viz. 


Dress Coats, Blue or Black ....... 

Ditto, any other Colour 

Frock ditto, Blue or Black, Skirt lined with Silk 

Ditto, any other Colour...... co cccccccccccocccecccccecs 
Trowsers, Blue or Black .... 

Ditto, any other Colour..... 

Waistcoats 

Great Coats 


d. 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 


VERY BEST LIVERIES. 


A Footman’s Suit complete, with Sleeves to Waistcoat, and 
Velveteen Breeches 
A Suit, with Kerseymere Breeches 
Ditto, with Hair Plush Breeches 
A Stable or Working Dress 
A Footman’s Extra double-milled Drab Great Coat, with 
large Cape 6 


Gold and Silver Lace and Crested Buttons charged the Wholesale Prices. 


Cloaks, Shooting Jackets, Ladies’ Riding Habits, &c. of the best Qualities, 
upon a similar Scale of Prices. 


Under the sanction of many General Officers, they continue to supply 
Regimental Coatees, Epaulettes, Chaco Caps, Swords, and every necessary 
appointment, upon much lower terms than any other House; Officers 
joining or exchanging Regiments will thus ensure a very considerable 
reduction in the expenses, besides the great convenience of obtaining the 
Outfit at one Establishment. 

Deputy Lord Lieutenant’s Outfit, complete for 30 Guineas. 
Court Suit, complete .......eeeee- eeccccece 20 ditto. 
128, NEW BOND STREET. 
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49, LOMBARD STREET. 


ESTABLISHED 1784. 


E. P. DOUDNEY & SON. 


Noblemen and Gentlemen desirous of First-rate Clothing for Cash (Fit, Quality, 
and Workmanship, unrivalled), may be supplied to any part of the World at the 
following unparalleled low Prices : 


Superfine Dress Coats. . . . . . . » & 
Extra Imperial Saxony, the best that is 
Dt . + os. te so ee ae SS 
Superfine Frock Coats, Silk facings . . . 
—— Cloth and Cassimere Trowsers, 17s. 6d. to 
Cantoon and Drill Trowsers, 10s. 6d. per 
pair, orthree pairfor. . ...... 
Marcellas Waistcoats, 7s. each, or three for 
Silk Valencia Dress Waistcoats. . . . . 
Petersham Gt. Coats, bound, & velvet collar 
Treble-milled Kersey Driving Coats 
Camlet Cloaks, lined throughout . 
Opera Cloth Walking Cloaks ..... 
Spanish Cloaks, complete, circle of 9} yards 
Zia « « & « ¢ ¢ 6 8 & @ 
Footman’s Suit of Livery, complete .. . 


CONTRACTS BY THE YEAR. 


Universally approved of by those Gentlemen who 
study Precision and Economy.—E. P. D. and Son's 
Prices are the lowest ever offered : 
(THE OLD SUITS TO BE RETURNED.) 

Two Suits per year, superfine 

Extra Saxony, the best that is mad 
Three Suits per year 

Extra Saxony, ditto 
Four Suits per year 

Extra Saxony, ditto 
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BOYS’ CLOTHING 
REMARKABLY LOW. 


Skeleton Dresses 

Tunic and Hussar Suits 
Camlet Cloaks 

Cloth Cloaks 


THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST ASSORTMENT OF 


SHOOTING JACKETS. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, continues to 
supply DEFICIENCIES of the TEETH, on his improved principle, at the 
same moderate terms, whether arising from neglect, disease of the gums, or age (from a 
single tooth to a complete set), without extracting the roots, or giving any pain, 
and in every case restoring perfect articulation and mastication. An inspection of 
Mr. Howard’s method will immediately convince those at all acquainted with the subject 
of its superiority. Tender and decayed Teeth cured, and effectually preserved from 
further decay.—At home from ten till five. 
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BLAIR’S COUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


The decided superiority of this medicine 
over every other hitherto offered to pubhe 
rotice for the cure of those dreadfully pain. 
ful diseases, Gout, Rheumatic Gont, Rheu. 
tism, Lumbago, &c. is so fully manifested by s 
rapidly increasing sale, and the testunony of 
thousands in every rank of life, that those who 
are aware of the existence of such a remedy 
and have not availed themselves of trying tts 
Uy, efficacy, cannot truly be objects of sympathy, 
Yi, Vhe testimonials of the astonishing effects ot 
LF wis medicine are universally ac companied by 
Sthe fact, that no inconvenience of any sort 
attends its administeration, but that the patient, 


without feeling the operation of the medicine, is universally left in a stronger and better state 
of health than experienced previous to being afflicted with this disease ; and in all cases of 
acute suffering, great relief is experienced in a few hours, and a cure is generally effected in 


two or three days. 


The following few cases are submitted to the notice of the afflicted ; 
persons in every rank of life, in various parts of the kingdom may be had at 229, Strand, London, 


A CURE OF GOUT IN THE STOMACH_AND BOWELS, 


A highly dangerous case, the original with the name attached, may be seen as above. 


Sir,—I addressed you in December, 1830, when I bad to give you an account of a most extraordinary and rapid cure 
performed by your Pills on a gouty p tient of 20 years’ standing, who had Inst the use of one arm, which had swelied to 
neirly double its size, having the ap; earance of the d-epest crimson. from the shoulder to the finger’s end, the use of the 
other hand being entirely gone, with alt -rnate attacks in each knee, and thence to the hip bones, rendering the limbs 
totally useless, and occasioning the greatest torment for nearly three weeks, when it attacked the stomach and bowels, 

aad the t ody was swollen to a most enormous siz~, so that death was hourly expected, both by the physician and surgeon 
in attendance, when fortunately {as I stated to vou in my former jetter) [ heard of your Pills, which, as if by a charm, 
in-tantaneously gave relief, and in tweuty-four hours every symptom was removed, and the patient was restored to bet- 
ter health than she had enjoyed for twenty years past. The object of my addres-ing you now is to inf rm you, that by 
their ase 1 have been evabled ever siace the tecovery to ward off every attack of Gout ou its first approach as I always 


keep a box of them by me. 
No 164, Fieet-street, and late of No. 3, Baxton-place, Lambeth. T. W. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF GOUT IN SORE LEGS 
Effected in about a week. 


This is to certify that!, ED\VWARD NAR-ANT of Northam>ton-street, 
Carpenter, was afflict-d with the Gout in both my legs, which swelled to a most extraordinary size, and, in addition to 
the always very paiufal suferlug produced by that disease, min» was much increased by having for twenty-five vears 
suffered much from sore le. s, the effect of the Govt upon which induced my friends to think {€ shonid not survive my 
deplorable sta e, wi en I was prevailed upon to make a trial of BLA: R’s GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, which, 
to the astonishment of all who kuew me, so completely effected their purpose that in less than a week t was able to go 
out, and in a few daysto resume my busines- ; teeling it my duty to do all T can to induce others to avail themselves of 
I make this voluatary certificate of my case, aud hereby authorize the Proprietor to publish the 







numerons references to 


Islington, in the county of Middlesex, 


so desivable a remedy, 
eame in eny way he may think pr..per. 

Witness my hand, this iSth d y of March, 1835, EDWARD HARSANT 

A CURE OF OLD STANDING RHEUMATISM. 

Sir,—During a period of thirty-seven years [ was p: stman at Dulwich, which situation 1 found myself under tne 
necessity of soliciting his Majesty’s Po-t Master General to relieve me from, in consequence of a most severe Rheu- 
matic affliction, und: r which | had laboured for ten or twelve years Sv painful was the disease, that for two or three 
months at a time I could not perform any work whatever. There was no swelling in any part, but the pain iu my hips, 


sh »ulders, and legs was most excruciating. 
this was my situatioa until about two months ago, when [ saw an advertisement of vour BLAIR’s GOUT AND 
RHEUMATIC PILLS, and after taking a few doses I found considerable relief, and before I had taken one box was 


as tree from pain and as we.l as houzh vo illness had afflicted me. I continne so to this moment, and have recom- 


mended them in my neighbourhood with great success. 
Dulwich, Surry, September 3g, 1533. 
The testimony of Mr. Fautley, Compositor, of No. 25, Primrose-hill, Salisbury-square, Fieet- 
This case is one of every-day occurrence, and shows at once the benefit of such a 


W. HALE. 


street, 
medic*ne to society at large. 

Siv,—I consider it my duty to inform you, for the benefit of others (should you choose to insert this in your advertise 
went), that [ have been a martyr to Rheumatic Gout for the last -even years—frequently laid up for months—incapabls 
+ffeeding myself. r turning in bed—being recommended to try your Pills, the efficacy of which I have since experienced 
ind therefore feel fuily assured of ; and though still som times attacked, through the heats and cold. whieh a Com- 
p sitor is liable to, yeta few of your Pills relieve my pains, and thus the disorder subjects me to little or no confinement 

lam, Sir, your's obediently, 

March 17, 1835. JOHN FAUTLEY. 


These Pills are taken, withont the least care or at.ention, by either sex, young or old, and 
tae the peculiar property of entirely removing the disease without debilitating the frame, 
< hich is universally left in a stronger and better state than before the malady commenced. 
tnd there is another most important effect belonging to this medicine—that it prevents the 
é swase flying to the brain, stomach, or other vital part.—Sold by Thomas Prout, No. 229, 
§ wand, London, seventh house trom ‘Temple-bar ; and, by his appointment, by most medicine 


t saders in the Kingdom—price @s. 9d. per box, 3 
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RETT’S IMPROVED BRANDY. 
The perfect assimilation to Cognac by which our highly-improved Brandy is 
distinguished from every other British production, establishes its inapproachable supe- 
riority; but, to prevent coniusion of names and disappointment in quality, it is requisite 
to observe the following obvious distinction:—-BRETT’S IMPROVED BRANDY is 
certainly not patented, while “ Patent Branpy,” (if there really be such an article), 
of course cannot be improved. In sealed bottles 3s. 6d. each, or 40s. per dozen, bottles 
inclusive ; a single gallon or upwards at 18s. per imperial gallon, or a half-dozen hamper 
for a guinea. If ordered post free, and settled for in London, will be delivered, FREE 
OF CARRIAGE, at any market town in England, by 
HENRY BRETT and Co., 

No. 139, Holborn Bars. 





FRANKS’S SPECIFIC—SOLUTION OF COPAIBA. 


A CERTAIN and MOST SPEEDY CURE for 
JX all URETHRAL DISCHARGES, GLEETS, SPAS- 
MODIC STRICTURES, IRRITATION OF THE KID- 
NEYS, BLADDER, URETHRA, & PROSTATE GLAND. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Josern HENRY GREEN, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Council 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon to St. Thomas's 
Hospital, and Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
London. 

“| have madet rialof Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, 
at St. Thomas's Hospital, in a variety of cases of discharges 
in the male and female, and the result warrants my stating, 
2 that it is anefficaciousremedy, and one which does not produce 
the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba. (Signed) “ JoserpH Henry GREEN. 

‘¢ 46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, April 25, 1835.” 

From Branssy Cooper, Esq. F.R.S. Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, and Lecturer on 

Anatomy, &c., &c. 

“ Mr. Bransspy Cooper presents his eompliments to Mr. Geonee Franks, and 
has great pleasure in bearing testimony of the efficacy of his solution of Copaiba in 
Gonorrheea, for which disease Mr. Coorer has prescribed the Solution in ten or twelve 
cases with perfect success. 

“ New Street, Spring Gardens, April 13, 1835.” 
From Wit11amM Hentscu, Esq. House Surgeon to the Free Hospital, Greville Street, 
Hatton Garden. 

“ My Dear Sir,—I have given your Medicine in very many cases of Gonorrheea and 
Gleets, some of which had beea many months under other treatment, and can bear 
testimony to its great efficacy. I have found it to cure in a much shorter time, and 
with more benefit to the general health, than any other mode of treatment I know of; 
the generality of cases have been cured within a week from the commencement of 
taking the Medicine, and some of them in less time than that. Have the goodness 


to send me another supply. 








“ T am dear Sir, your’s very truly, 
(Signed) “ Wittiam HeEntscn. 

“ Greville Street, Hatton Garden, April 15, 1835.” 

Prepared only by Grorce Franks, Surgeon, 90, Blackfriars Road, and may be had 
of his Agents, Barciay and Sons, Farringdon Street, London ; at the Medical Hall, 54, 
Lower Sackville-street, Dublin; of J. and R. Rarmes, Leith Walk, Edinburgh; and of 
all wholesale and retail Patent Medicine Venders in the United Kingdom. Sold in 
bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. Duty included. 

CauTion.—To prevent imposition, the Honourable Commissioners of Stamps have 
directed the name of “Georce Franks, Blackfriars Road,” to be engraven on the 
Government Stamp. 

N.B.—The Medical Profession, Hospitals, and other Medical Charities, supplied as 
usual from the Proprietor. 
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Caution. 


G@Ahereas many persons, both in London and throughout the Country, have 
announced for sale certain Spirits which they call Brandy, and to which they have 
attached the term “ Patent,” without having any just or legal right or title so to do :— 
and, wHEREAs the only Branpy in England which is secured by Patent Right, is that 
made by ourselves; and the illegal use of the term “ PaTENT” by others, and the 
frequent substitution of spurious and inferior articles for the genuine Patent Brandy, 
tend grossly to deceive the Public, and to raise prejudices highly injurious to our 
interest ;—and finding that such fraudulent proceedings could not be sufficiently checked 
by the Caveats entered by us at the Patent Office, which conferred the right of Patent, 
and by virtue of which our Brandy was designated as 

‘‘ BETTS’S PATENT FRENCH DISTILLED BRANDY,” 
we have been induced, for the more effectual protection of the public and ourselves, to 
take out His Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent :—and 
Gwe Do hereby gibe Public Notice, 

That all persons who may sell any Brandy to which they shall, in any manner, apply 
“‘ the word ‘ Patent,’ the words ‘ Letters Patent,’ or the words ‘ By the King’s Patent,’ 
or any words of the like kind, meaning, or import,” the said Brandy “ not having been 
purchased from us,” or for the sale of which they have not “ our license or consent in 
writing,” will, without further notice, be proceeded against for the recovery of the 


Penalties thereby incurred. 
JOHN THOMAS BETTS & Co. 
FrencH Branpy DistTILuery, 
7, Smithfield Bars, London, 
23rd December, 1835. 


T. COX SAVORY; 
WORKING GOLDSMITH, SILVERSMITH, AND WATCH MAKER, 


47, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


BRACKET CLOCKS, CLOCKS, 
IN ELEGANT CASES, The whole of the 
with finely and accurately | Mechanism of the Clock 
| finished movements, to showing, 

strike the hours and half- | $° for eight days, not to | 

hours, go for eight days strike, 
— », Without winding up, war- WARRANTED, 
ranted, Jive guineas each. four guineas each. 


PATENT LEVER WATCHES 


With silver double bottom cases 
With silver hunting cases 


This celebrated construction (the most accurate on which a watch can be made) is now 
offered, with the Jatest improvements, i. e. the detached escapement, jewelled in four holes 
capped, hand to mark the seconds, hard enamel dial, and maintaining power to contin ue 
going while winding up, at the above price. ” 

VERTICAL WATCHES. 
Secondhand, with strong Silver Cases, two guineas each, 
_ _An assortment may be selected from, of various sizes, all of them warranted 

N.B.—A Pamphlet, containing a detailed List of the Prices of Plate, Plated Goods 

Watches, Clocks, &c. may be had gratis. ‘ 4 
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‘ORPORATION OF THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 
Established by Royal Charter in the reign of George I., a. p. 1720, for Marine, 


Fire, and Life Assurances. 


Offices, 19, Birchin Lane, and 43, Pall- Mall. 


JOHN C. POWELL, Ese., Governor. 


ABEL CHAPMAN, 


Ese., Sus-GovERNoR. 


JOHN HILLERSDON, Esea., Deputy-Govgernor. 
DiREcTORS. 


Robert Allen, Esq. 
George Barnes, Esq. 
Henry Blanshard, Esq. 
John W. Borradaile, Esq. 
Edward Burmester, Esq. 
Henry Cayley, Esq. 
Aaron Chapman, Esq., M.P. 
Robert Cotesworth, Esq. 
Richard Drew, Esq. 
John Furse, Esq. 

George H. Gibbs, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. 


Edward Harnage, Esq. 
William King, Esq. 
John Ord, Esq. 

John Plummer, Esq. 
George Probyn, Esq. 
John Rees, Esq. 

Jacob Sims, Esq. 
Daniel Stephenson, Esq. 
Thomas Weeding, Esq. 
James Williams, Esq. 
L. P. Wilson, Esq. 
Henry Woodfall, Esq. 


Persons effecting Life Assurances with this Corporation, have the choice of two 
Scales, which are formed so as to be particularly favourable to the Assured. 

The one subject to annual abatement after five years Payment or Premium, the 
Assured having the advantage of entire exemption from all liability of Partnership, and 
from the charges of management, which are borne by the Corporation. 

The other at a lower rate, without abatement. 

In the Fire Department, Assurances are effected at the lowest rates. 

Marine Assurances effected at the current Premiums of the day. 

Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of £.100 for the whole term of any 
Single Life, subject to abatement as described above. 


Premium. .| Premium. 
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.]| Premium. | Age.| Premium. 
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NAA ARH 


Attendance daily, from ten till four, at the Offices, 19, Birchin Lane, and 43, Pall- 
Mall, where Prospectuses and every information may be obtained. 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 
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DRESS WAISTCOATS 


Vary in Prices from the rich Silk at 14s, to the most superb Embroi 
dered Satins, Velvets, and Tissues, at Two and Three Guineas each. 


A GENTLEMANLY SUIT OF BLACK, or any other Colour, AND 
A GREAT COAT, FOR SIX GUINEAS (Style and Make first-rate)— 
the Suit, of an excellent Superfine Pateut-finished Cloth, separate, tor 
£4 4s., the Great Coat, of a fine milled Petersham, for t2 2s.—Ex.- 
cellent Winter Buckskin Trousers, for 20s. per pair; the best Buck. 
skins that are made, for 28g.—The Army Blue Spanish Cloak, 9 yards 
round the bottom, the best Travelling Cloak that is made, tor £2 10s. 
a fine Cloth ditto, with Fur Collar and Cape, and 9 yards round, 
for £3 3s. 

COUNTRY CENTLEMEN, and those who prefer CONTRACTING 
FOR CLOTHES, by forwarding an old Suit and £5, are supplicd with 
a Suit in return of the very best quality, either in Colours or Black. with 
a Frock or Dress Coat, including all Extras, except Velvet Collars, 
which are charged 6s. 

This Statement exemplifies the Benefits derivable at a Ready-Money 
House, conducted ov the System of Charging a definite Per Centage 
Profit on the Purchase Price, which renders it the abiding Iuterest of 
the Proprietor to PURCHASE AND SUPPLY THE BEST GOODs 
IN THE MARKETS AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE, on 


which principle the 


Metropolitan British and Foreign 
Clothing Establishment 


IS CONDUCTED BY 


GEORGE D. DOUDNEY, 


With whom the Public is now too wel! acquainted to require that he 
s should eulogise himself as a Fashionable Tailer. 





OPIES of EGYPTIAN OBELISKS, Inlaid Chess Tables, Engraved 
Letter Weights, Library Ink-stands, Candlesticks, and Vases, of the finest 
Derbyshire Spars and Marbles, after the most approved antique patterns, manufactured 
by MAWE, 149, Strand: also, Collections of Minerals and Shells, arranged in Cabinets, 
from two to twenty guineas, with several elementary works on Conchology and Mine- 
ralogy, and a superior Assortment of Italian Alabasters, just received, consisting of 
groups, vases, and single figures, with a great variety of small articles. 








PORTABLE WATER CLOSETS, 


ON AN IMPROVED PRINCIPLE, 


Of the most simple construction, and perfectly free from smell, of various designs, 
adapted to every grade of building, from the cottage to the palace, and varying 
in price from 20s. upward. 


D CHAMBERS, Sole Manufacturer of the above, as also of his 
¢ newly-invented fixed Closet, requiring no cistern above, the whole apparatus 
being comprised within the space of the seat of an ordinary water closet, respectfully 
invites an inspection of his MANUFACTURED STOCK by those persons intending 
to purchase, confident they will be found to bear out his assertion of their being far 


superior to every other. 


DANIEL CHAMBERS, Plumber, &c., and sole maker of the above articles, so 
essential to personal comfort, 47, Carey Street, Chancery Lane, London. 
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Argus Life Assurance Company, 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament) 
39, THROGMORTON STREET, LONDON, 
63, KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 
5 and 6, EXCHANGE STREET, EAST, LIVERPOOL, 
And 49, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Banbury, Esq. Dryden Elstob, Esq. 
Harry Barrett, Esq. John Humphery, Esq. M.P. Alderman. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. Manchester 
jie —— Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Alderman. 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Colonel J. Dyson, Esq. Thomas Farncomb, Esq. 
William Leaf, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
Brian Shaw Hilditch, Esq. William Palmer Knight, Esq. 
Physician—Thomas Davies, M.D. 30, New Broad Street. 
Surgeon— William Coulson, Esq. No. 2, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Standing Counsei—John Romilly, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Vere, Sapt, Banbury, and Co. 77, Lombard Sireet. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

Much lower Rates of Premium than any other Office. 

Tables of Increasing and Decreasing Rates of Premium, peculiarly adapted to the cir- 
cumstances and conveniences of parties proposing to Insure. 

Assurances granted on the Lives of Military and Naval Officers, and other persons, 
with liberty to proceed to different parts of the world, on payment of fixed and moderate 
Rate of Premium. 

Assurances also granted, at moderate Rates, on the Lives of persons afflicted with 
disorders not attended with immediate danger to Life. 

Increased facilities in effecting Assurances, and Policies, if required, delivered in 
a few hours. 

A Board of Directors sitting daily at the Office for the dispatch of Business. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Tables I. and V.— Equal Rates of Premium. 


Premium per Cent. per Annum. 





j 


1 Year. 7 Years. Whole Term of Life. 


Prem. Annual Prem. |[uartery Prem. | 4 Yearly Prem. | Annual Prem 
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Table II.—Increasing Rates of Premium. 


Premium ] per | Ce nt. per Annum, payable during 








Age. First 7 Years. } Second 7 Years. | Remainder of of Life. 
sci adiapadltaaiieclintiaiasdiandidiaaiat te 
| zs @. | & 424 
7 | 2 06 
213 9 
| 31440 
| 5 4 6 


20 

30 «| 

40 17 0 
OD 2 23 





Table IV.—Decreasing Rutes of Premium, ceasing altogether at the expiration of 
Twenty Years. 
_ Pre mium per Cent. per Annum, payable during 








Age. First 5 ¥ ears. Second 5 Years. Third 5 Years. Last 5 Years. 


s. a. £8 a ; & & | Se 2 @ 
5 3 12 10 | 06 5 
19 s 9 3 19 6 | 019 9 
18 q 3 6 | P 9 0 | 0146 
8 > 0 ' : 4 0 0 2 6 


Every requisite iellieciedions together with full instructions for effecting Insuranees, 
will be given to parties applying at the Office, or addressing a letter, to Edward Bates, 
Esq. Resident Director. 

Agents and Medical Officers are appointed in all the principal Towns throughout the 
Kingdom, so that Insurances in those places may be completed without delay or 
inconvenience. 


Vol. IT. No. J. 
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INDIAN RUBBER. 
NEWLY INVENTED SURGICAL BANDAGES, 


For Swelled Legs, Varicose Veins, Weakness in the Knees, Ankles, 
Wrists, &c. Also for the Prevention and Relief of Corpulency. 


J. SPARKS, 


(Sixteen Years Apprentice and Assistant to Mr. SHELDRAKE, late of the Strand,) 
No. 28, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, 


(FROM OLD BOND STREET») 


SURGICAL MACHINIST AND BANDAGE MAKER, 


EGS to return his grateful thanks to the Medical Profession, Nobility, 

and Gentry, for their kind patronage and support, and respectfully informs them 

that he has REMOVED from Old Bond Street, to No. 28, Conduit Street, for the con- 

venience of more extensive premises, where he will be enabled to manufacture every 
article in the business under his immediate inspection. 

For the last Twenty Years J. S. has been practically engaged in the business, in 
addition to which he has received the sanction and patronage of the most eminent 
Surgeons; and while he hopes for a continuance of the favour with which the Profes- 
sion, &c. have honoured him, will endeavour to merit the same by strict attention to 
their commands. 

The Elastic Bandages, first invented by him, have met the approval and recommen- 
dation of the first Surgical Authorities. Their superiority over all others consists in 
their elasticity and lightness, without the aid of metallic springs; giving constant 
support, and affording an equalised pressure to the part affected (which may be lessened 
or increased at pleasure) without impeding muscular action. Being composed of India 
Rubber fibres, interwoven with Silk and Cotton, it forms a soft, light texture, and will 
wash without losing its elasticity; likewise, being porous, will not produce that 
frequently injurious heat so much complained of in all other bandages. 

The improved Elastic Stocking, for Swelled Legs, Varicose or Enlarged Veins, 
Anasarcous Swellings, &c. For this purpose the Patent Elastic Stocking is admirably 
adapted, inasmuch as it gives an equable pressure over the parts affected, while it 
yields to the varying action of the muscles, superseding the common rollers. 

The Elastic Knee Cap will be of essential service, where the knee joint requires 
support after accident, inflammation, Synovial Enlargements, Rheumatism, or Gout 
affections, &c. 

The Elastic Ankle Sock is to give support after Fractures, Sprains; and Dislocations, 
and in any case where, from weakness of the part, support may be necessary. 

Improved Artificial Legs, Arms, Hands, &c., Hospital Wooden Legs, all kinds of 
improved Spring Crutches, Trusses, Instruments for every kind of Weakness and 
Distortion, high-heeled Boots and Shoes, newly-invented Splint Leather, Sliding 
Arm Slings, Leg Rests, Spinal Couches and Reclining Frame, Artificial Calves for 
wasted or deformed Limbs, Strait Waistcoats, &c., Hearing Trumpets, Air Cushion, 
Pelvis Belts, Elastic, Cotton, and Oil Silk Rolling Bandages, all kinds of Adhesive and 
Soap Plaisters, Bunion and Corn Shields, Urinals, Dumb Bells, &c. &c. 

Printed directions for taking Measures, will be forwarded to all parts of the Country, 
by application (post-paid) to 28, Conduit Street, London. 


FOR TENDER FEET. 
EATHER CLOTH SHOES, anv INDIA RUBBER GOLOSHES. 


Tur Pannus-Cortum, or LEATHER CLotH SHOE, combines, with the appear- 
ance of Leather, the greatest softness, ease, and elegance; is light, elastic, and durable ; 


and will never draw the feet. 
Tue Patent Inp1a Russer Gorosh resembles the finest Morocco, is lined with the 


softest materials, viz..—Velvet, Kerseymere, or Kid; and, whilst thoroughly Water- 
proof, is so light, that when worn over the Cloth Shoe, no sensible addition is felt to the 
weight, both Articles being as light as ordinary Leather Shoes, and as cheap. 

Hau and Co., Patentees, Wellington Street, Strand.—N,B. Ladies and Gentlemen 
may be fitted by sending a Boot or Shoe. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 
\ 7ILLIAM LEWER and Co., No. 4, Wellington Street, Strand (near 


Somerset House), respectfully acquaint the Public that Advertisements for all the 
London and Country Newspapers, “ The Britis and Fore1gn QuaRTERLY Review,” 
and all other Periodicals, are received at their office, and duly transmitted. By this 
medium considerable labour, expense, and delay is saved; while the charge is the 
same as made by the respective Publishers, A List of the Provincial Papers to be had 
gratis. 
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Just published, Fifth Edition, post 8vo. | his Day is published, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ect JQ EFLECTIONS on the TRIAL 
2SPRAKIN IC 1 | } NS on the TR 
HE SPEAKING FRENCH | of the PRINCE DE POLIGNAC, 


AM br resi: al teeth L incstecgaie | and his Colleagues, the last Minister of 


; . “ | Charles X., with some reflections upon the 
In preparing this edition of Tue SPEAKING llaw of T ° . : aes 
‘ wy, : jlaw of Treason in England, France, and 
Freycen Grammar for the press, the author | Th . S “thee arg 
“tag age ; | the United States, and upon English State 
has spared no pains in his endeavours to|-p. ; ot 
give it the greatest possible degree of per | Trials and Impeachments in Parliament. 
i. => c ¥ bd . . - : , 
fecti es ? — By Witi1am Sues, Esq. of Lincoln's Ina, 
ection. Numerous new and useful addi- tio on tam 
tions have been made; and he flatters tein 
himself this work will be found the best} London: Harcnarps, Piccadilly. 
companion which a person desirous of ac- | 
quiring a knowledge of French, with a view | 
sation, c: »ssibly have. | - 2 : 
to ear o> oe a la ly aon —e On Monday, the 18th instant, was published 
ondon: SIMPKIN, MAXSHALL, an " . 
Stationers’-hall Court, Ludgate Street. Paris: 
A. and W. GaLicNnanti and Co., and the 


Author, 10, Rue Neuve du Mont-Thabor. T HE LONDON REVIEW, 


Containing : — 


the Fourth Number of 


THE LORDS AND THE COMMONS. 
Just published, price 10s. 6d. boards, the | Art 1. . ; 
ies re . 2. Guizot’s Lectures on European Civilization 
Second Edition of 3. Taxes on Newspapers, Reduction “ay 


See DOM RECOLLECTIONS | Abolition 


Aristocracy 


of the HOUSE of COMMONS. In- 7. a 
cluding Personal Sketches of the Leading | 6. Victor Hugo 
Members of all Parties. By One of no Party. 7. Military Abuses ; Foot Guards ; Cavalry 
- ? 8. Gleig’s Chronicles of Waltham 

“* Admirably well taken sketches. This work will 9. Treatment of Danish Claimants 
be more extensively circulated and carefully read 10. Bellini 
than any other volume published within the last | 11. Lives of Bacon, by Montagu and Martin 
three years.” —Swun. : } 12. Orange Societies in Great Britain; their 

“A most extraordinary work. It cannot fail to} illegality and criminality 
create a sensation both in the literary and political | 13. D'Israeli’s Vindication of the British Con- 
world.”—Scots Times. stitution 

‘* Entirely satisfactory and delightful."—New Mon. 14. Political Economy, useful or not 

** Racy in the extreme.”— Metropolitan. . 

“ Nothing more satisfactory was ever put into} JPondon: SrimpkIN and MARSHALL, Sta- 
written language.”"— Monthly Review. ee : » : —— = 

i ciel Mitention buthocemeAuther | tioners’-court, where may be had, Nos. L., 
I reparing orpu ication, vy thes ame . iL., and lI. Price 6s. each. 





RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS of! 
the HOUSE of LORDS. | 


Suitu, Exvper, and Co. Cornhill. 


RICHARD BAYNES’S GENERAL CATALOGUE, 
1836, Svo. 2s. 6d. 


F above 8000 Articles, in various Languages and Classes of Literature. 

The Works of the Reformers, Puritans, Professors, and best Modern Divines, 

the Libraries of Two Ministers, part of the Library of the Rev. John Newton, St. Mary’s, 

Woolnoth; a curious collection relative to Wales, and other Purchases ; forming a 

popular and rare selection of Theology, Sermons, History, Classics, Arts, Sciences, &c. 

with Odd Volumes, at the very low Prices affixed by Ricuarp Baynes, No. 28, Pater 
noster Row. 

Catalogues to be had, by those wishing to purchase, by a line as above, post paid. Be 
particular in the Address, Richarp Baynes, No. 28, Paternoster Row. 

Also, to be had of R. B. Dr. Gill’s Commentary on the Bible, 9 vols. 4to. new boards, 
91. 9s.; also, by the same, his Body of Divinity, 3 vols. royal Svo, new boards, 1/7. 11s. 64. ; 
Sturtevant’s Preacher’s Manual, Lectures on Preaching, 2 vols. 12mo. Second Edition 
enlarged, 13s. boards; of this 709 Copies have been sold in a short time. 
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THE LATE REV. DR. CAREY. 
In the press, 


MEMOIR of the REV. WILLIAM CAREY, D.D., more than 
4 forty years Missionary in India, Professor of Oriental Languages in the ‘ College 
of Fort William;’ Translator of the Sacred Scriptures into the Sanscrit, the Bengalee, and 
many other Eastern tongues. 
By EUSTACE CAREY, 
Several years Missionary in Calcutta. 
London: Jackson and Wa.rorp, 18, St. Paul’s Church- Yard. 


Of whom may be had, lately published, 


I. 
In two vols. 8vo., with Lithograp hic Views and Wood Cuts, 24s., cloth, 
A NARRATIVE of the VISIT to the AMERICAN CHURCHES, 
by the Deputation from the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
By ANDREW REED, D.D., and JAMES MATHESON, D.D. 


‘*— contains not a few descriptive episodes, which, had we room to extract them, would gratify all 


our readers.” — Quarterly Review. 
“To those who read for information or amusement, these volumes may be safely recommended ; those 
who wish to acquire a knowledge of the present state of religion in America will of course procure them. 


Spectator. 
II. 
In post 8vo., with a full-length Portrait from an Original Painting in possession of the 
Family. 10s. 6d., cloth. 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE, CHARACTER, and WRITINGS of SIR 
MATTHEW HALE, Knight, Lord Chief Justice of England. 


By J. B. WILLIAMS, Esq., LL.D. F.S.A. 


“* Dr. Williams has, we think, conferred an essential benefit on the profession, and especially on its younger 
members, by the production of this volume.”— Legal Observer. 

“* We cordially recommend this memoir of a great and good man, a sincere Christian, and a paragon 
judge, as a book eminently fitted to make the reader wiser, better, and happier.”—Tait’s Magazine. 


Just completed, in 20 Parts, with Maps, forming 4 thick 8vo. volumes, price 20. 


THE SECOND (AND MUCH-IMPROVED) EDITION OF 


5 Oseres V. HAMMER’S GESCHICHTE des OSMANISCHEN 
e REICHES. 


“ Thirty years were devoted to collecting materials for this History: every important library in Europe 
was visited ; Oriental manuscripts were sought in the bazaars of Cairo, Aleppo, Bagdad, and Constantinople, 
the archives of Venice and Vienna were investigated, and not a line was written until a library had been 
collected of greater rarity and value than prebably had ever before been produced, by the unaided exertions 


of an enthusiastic scholar.”—Atheneum. 


A. AsHER, Berlin; and London, 90, Bartholemew Close. 


Where also may be had, very handsomely printed in Imperial 8vo., (each Vol. accompanied 
with Portrait and Fac-simile of the Author), 
Ls. d. 
ScutLver’s Sammtliche Werke, in 1 Vol. | 40 Stuttgard, 1835. 
KORNER’S 0106 Berlin, 1835. 
BuURGER’S 0120 Gottingen, 1835. 
SEUME’s... 140 Leipzig, 1838. 


fy ee 0 Pitto. 
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WORKS 
PRINTED FOR TAYLOR AND WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to the University of London, 
UPPER GOWER STREET. 


Dr. LARDNER on the STEAM ENGINE, RAIL ROADS, and 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 
Just Published, in 12mo., with Engravings and Wood-cuts, Price 7s. Gd. cloth, 

THE STEAM ENGINE FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED; 
with its APPLICATION to the Arts and MANUFACTURES, to NAVIGATION and RaIL 
Roaps; with PLarin Maxims for the GuipaNce oF RaiLtway SpecuLaAtors. By 
the Rev. Dionysius Larpner, LL.D. Fifth Edition, considerably enlarged. 


DE MORGAN’S ALGEBRA. 
In Royal 12mo., Price 9s. cloth. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, Preliminary to the Differential Calculus, and 
fit for the higher classes of Schools, in which the Principles of Arithmetic are taught. 
By Aucustus De Morgan, Esq. 

RITCHIE’S CALCULUS. 
In 12mo., Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 

PRINCIPLES of the DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Fami- 

LIARLY ILLUSTRATED and APPLIED to a variety of Userut Purposes, designed for 


the Instruction of YounG Persons. By the Rev. W. Ritcuie, LL.D., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy at the Royal Institution, and in the University of London. 


HURWITZ’S HEBREW GRAMMAR, 


In 8vo., Price 17s. cloth. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


In two Parts. Part I. The Orthography, &c. Part II. The Etymology and Syntax. 
By Hyman Hurwitz, Professor of Hebrew in the University of London. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Either Part may be had separately. Part I. 5s. 6d. 
Part II. 12s. 

“Mr Hurwitz’s Grammar is the best Elementary Work of its kind extant inthe English Language.”— 
Journal of Education, No. 1X. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
I.—A VIEW OF THE MONEY SYSTEM OF ENGLAND, 


From the Conquest: with Proposals for establishing a secure and equable Credit 
Currency. By James Taytor (of Bakewell). 8vo. 6s. 


II.—ESSAYS on MONEY, and the STANDARD of VALUE, 


With Currency Fallacies Refuted. ByJoun Taytor, Author of “ Junius Identified.” 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 


Ill.—A CATECHISM OF THE CURRENCY, 


By Joun Taytor, the Author of “ Junius Identified.” Foolscap 8vo., 1s. 6d. cloth. 

** Whoever studies or merely reads this Catechism once will rise from its perusal with clearer notions on 
the subject of currency than when he sat down to it, whatever may have been his previous acquaintance 
with the matter; whilst every one who finds himself to be in the dark on its various bearings, cannot but be 
so enlightened by the short ae spoken of, that few in the community will equal him for knowledge on 
the _—— so clear, comprehensive, and convincing are its questions and answers.”—Monthly Review, 


March 
IV.—A CATECHISM OF FOREIGN EXCHANGES, 


And the Effects of an Abasement of Bullion. By Joux Taytor, Author of “ Junius 
Identified.” Foolseap 8vv., 2s. cloth. 

** In a commercial country like ours, this book ought to be in every body’s hands. The landholder 
should study it most particularly, as in it his interests are most ably advocated, and his position most lucidly 
explained. The merchant wil! always take care cf himself; self preservation is the constant lesson of his 
life—himself and his capital are always transferable, but the landlord isa fixture. He must sit down pas 
sively and endure all reverses, for he has vet to learn that the amount of his rents depends almost wholly on 
our foreign trade; and this learning he will find in the meritorious and modest little work before us.”"— 
Metropolitan Mag., Oct. 1835, 
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This Day is published, neatly ary in cloth, price £1. 
THE VOLUME FOR 1835, OF 


THE ATHENA UM. 


NINE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FOUR LARGE QUARTO PAGES!!! 


This Volume contains, it is believed, the most complete History of the 
Literature of a twelvemonth ever published, and will be found invaluable 
to persons residing in the country, in the Colonies, or abroad. 

It contains REVIEWS, with copious Extracts, of all English Works 
= within the year (more than 80J volumes), together with 

eviews and translated Extracts from the more imvortant Foreien 
Works, including French, German, Italian, American, &c., &c. 

REPORTS of proceedings of the Learned and Scientific Societies, with 
complete Abstracts of all Papers read at the Royal, the Geological, the 
Asiatic, the Geugraphical, the Statistical, the Royal Society of Literature, 
and including papers by Mr. Faraday (9th and 10th Series on Electricity), 
Sir D. Brewster, Mr. Lyell, Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Baily, Dr. Daubeny, 
Mr. Murchisson, Mr. Cullimore, Mr, Millingen, Col. Leake, Mr. Jacob, 
Mr. Drinkwater, Col. Sykes, Mr. Hallam, ‘Major Felix (Journey from 
Cairo to Mount Sinai), Mr. Oldfield (Ascent of the Tshadda), Capt. 
Beechey, Capt. Back (Arctic Expedition), &c., &c.; and of such as were 
of general interest, and read at other chartered Societies. With a full 
report of the proceedings at the 


MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


(alone above 71 columns). 


Also, the METEOROLOGICAL TABLES kept by order of the Pre- 
sident and Council at the Royal Society, and published monthly, and 
exclusively in this Journal. 

ORIGINAL PAPERS and COMMUNICATIONS by distinguished 
Writers; with Reviews or tue Lirerature or THE NINETEENTH 
Century— 

German Literature by Dr. O. L. B. Wotrr, Professor at Jena (67 cols.)— 

American Literature by an AMERICAN, with an Historical Sketch of American 
Literature, by the Rev. T. Fu1n7, (together, 91 cols. )— 

Othoman Literature by Rirrer Jos. Von HamMer (50 cols.) 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Malthus, Charles Lamb (with 
personal recollections), Fath Ali Shah, Dr. Morison, Capt. H. Kater, 
H. D. Inglis, Mrs. Hemans (with personal recollections), G. S, Newton, 
Mathias, Colonel Tod, &c., &c. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE from Paris, Munich, Berlin, &c. 

With NOTICES of New Publications in Art, Music, &c. of the Opera, 
Theatres, of the Exhibitions, &c. ; together with Miscellanea, including 
whatever has been thought worthy of record in a Work which aims at 
being a History of all that is likely to interest the informed and intelligent. 


The ATHEN-EUM, price 4d., is published every Saturday, and may be had, By ORDER, 
of all Booksellers. 

Wholesale Agents:—for Scotland, Bell and Bradfute, Bank Street, Edinburgh; for 
Ireland, W. F. Wakeman, 9 D’Olier Street, Dublin; and for the Continent, M. Baudry, 
the English Bookseller, 9 Rue du Cog St. Honoré, at Paris. 

The Proprietors, having been for the last four years under the necessity of reprit iting, ata very great 
cost, the early Numbers of each year, earnestly request that all persons intending to take in this Journal, 
will give orders to their respective Booksellers and Newsmen as early as possible, “that the proprietors may 
be enabled to regulate the numbers to be printed, by the demand. 

[EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS IN THE ATHEN.£UM OF DEC. 26.) 

“« In 183] we reduced the price from 8d. to 4d. 

This year we have given 19 double numbers, more than ------- 18 per cent 
Se that, to speak only of the past, the reader of 1835 has received, for ‘Tittle more than Two-pence, an 
Atheneum equal to that for which, in 1830, he paid Fightpence!! And by enlarging the printed shect 
both in depth and width, we new prepose te add 15 per cent. more.’ 


50 per cent. 
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On the Ist of December was Published, the Fifth Volume of the 
CONTINUATION 
OF 
HUME AND SMOLLETT’S 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From GeorGe II. to 1835, 
BY THE REV. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 


PREBENDARY OF PETERBOROUGH, LATE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE AT CAMBRIDGB, 
AUTHOR OF TRAVELS IN GREECE, &c., 
Being the Eighteenth Volume of Valpy’s only complete and illustrated Edition of the 
History of England, now publishing, at 5s. each. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH EIGHTY HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVINGS. 


Vols. I. to VIII. contain Hume—IX. to XIII. Smotitett—and Vol. XIV. com- 
mences Mr. Hucues’ Continuation to the present time, which will be completed in 
8 vols. Either portion can be had separately. 

*,.* The Sixth Volume of the Continuation will appear March Ist; and on the com- 
pletion of the work, this new portion of the History will be advanced to 6s. each Vol. 


The indexes to Hume and Smollett, with that of the Continuation, will be given in 
the last Volume. 
The publication will be continued each alternate month. 


“* The first volume, as a specimen of typography, is excellent: it is in size portable without being too 
small, and of a price which will render it attainable by all classes of readers. The Preliminary Essay is 
most useful as an introduction to a perfect comprehension of what is to follow ; it is written in a tone of 
impartiality and fairness as to statements and deductions, and with elegance and condensation as to style. 
The work, to those who have neither time, taste, nor opportunity, for consulting more bulky historians, will 
prove a source of entertainment and instruction."—The Times. 

** Of this Continuation we are bound to speak in terms of high approbation.”—John Bull. 


Printed and published by A. J. Vatey, M.A., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 





- . COMPLETION OF 
VALPY’S FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
OF 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS, 


Of the most valuable Greek and Latin Classics; with Biographical 
Sketches, Portraits, Maps, Notes, &c. 


Edited by A. J. Vatry, M.A. late Fellow of Pemb. Coll., Oxford. 


“ If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and reflect, it is your duty 
to place into his hands the best Translations of the best classical Authors.”’—Dr. Parr. 
The Selection includes those authors only, whose works may be read by the youth of 
both sexes.—Copies of each Author are kept elegantly bound for school prizes and 
presents. 
DEMOSTHENES, and SALLUST, HESIOD, the CASSANDRA of 
LYCOPHRON, with BION, MOS- 





Vols. 1, 2. 
XENOPHON’S Ananasis and Cyro- 
pPzptIA, 3, 4. 
HERODOTUS, 5—7. 
VIRGIL, 8, 9. 
PINDAR, and ANACREON, 10. 
TACITUS, 11—15. 
THEOPHRASTUS, with 50 charac- 
teristic engravings, 16. 
HORACE, and PH/EDRUS, 17, 18. 
JUVENAL, and PERSIUS, 19. 
THUCYDIDES, 20—22. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES, with en- 


gravings, 23—29. 





Printed and published by A. J. Varpy, and sold by all Booksellers. 


CHUS, MUSEUS, andSAPPHO, 30. 

CZESAR, 31, 32. 

SOPHOCLES, 33. 

EURIPIDES, 34—36. 

HOMER, 37—39. 

OVID’'S METAMORPHOSES and 
EPISTLES, 40, 41. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS, OFFICES, 
and Treatises on OLD AGE and 
FRIENDSHIP, 42—44. 

FESCHYLUS, 45. 

LIVY, 46—842. 
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M. A. NATTALI?S 
NNUAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, for 1836, 


é containing Eicut Tuousanp ARTICLES, may be had, Gratis, by application, Post 


Paid, to : 
19, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WHERE THE FOLLOWING WORKS, CONSIDERABLY REDUCED IN PRICE, 


ARE ON SALE, 


BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
oma of THREE HuNDRED aND Srixty-Four P.iares, 5 vols. medium 4to., half-bound, morocco, 
elegant, uncut, the top edge gilt, 151. 158. - +--+. 6+ eee eee eee eee n eee en ener ee ee anens Published at 301. 


2. BRITTON’S HISTORY OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES, E1enty PLaTEs, by Le Keux. 

4to. half-bound, morocco elegant, uncut, top edge gilt, 3l. 3s. - -- eeeeeeee Published at 71. 

4to. large paper, half morocco elegant, uncut, top edge gilt, Bl. Bs. . Published at 112. 11s. 


3. PUGIN’S SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, calculated to 
exemplify the various Styles, and the practical Construction of this Class of admired Architecture. 
One Hundred and Fourteen Plates in Outline, by J. Le Keux, Turrel, &c. 

@ vols. 400. Cloth. 4h. 46, «cc cecccccccccccccccccccccccvecsccccccccceceseseseseeess Published at 61. 6s. 
2 vols. imperial 4to. large paper, cloth, 6!. 6s --- -+se+s+ Published at 91. 9s. 

This work is adapted to furnish practical and useful information to the Architect, Builder, Cabinet 

Maker, &c. as well as to the critical te and Connoisseur. 


4. PUGIN AND MACKENZIE’S SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITEC. 
TURE from the Doors, W ladows, Buttresses, Pinnacles, from the. Ancient Buildings at Oxford. Sixty-one 
Plates. 4to. cloth, UW. 48. «020s ee cece cece cece ec cee ee eee ee eres enews eseeeseeerereeess Published at 2l. 2s. 

5. CONEY’S BEAU TIES OF CONTINE NT AL ARCHITECTURE, in a 


Series of Views from the Ancient Cathedrals and other Buildings in France, the Netherlands, Germany, 
and Italy. Twenty-eight Plates and Fifty-six Vignettes, folio, cloth, 21. 2s.--- -----++-++ Published at 4l. 4s. 


On India Paper, Clothe, BE. BB+ +020. ccececeesenccereccccerecccceses. sesesecesese Published at 61. 6s. 
6. CONEY’S FIFTY -SIX ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES in France, the 
Netherlands, Germany, and Italy, imperial 8vo., sewed, with gilt edges, 3s. Gd. ------------ Published at 5s. 


7. PUGIN AND LE KEUX’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF 


NORMANDY, with Descriptions by Jounn Britton, Esq. Eighty Plates, 4to., cloth, 31. 3s. 
Published at 61. 6s. 


Large Paper, cloth, 5l. see seteeee - Published at 102. 10s. 


8. COTMAN’S ARC HIT ECTU R. AL ANTIQU ITIES S OF NORMANDY. with 


Descriptions by Dawson Turner, Esq., F.R.S. and S.A. One Hundred Plates, 2 vols. folio, cloth, 62. Gs. 
Published at 121. 12s. 


Proofs on India paper, cloth, 101. 10s, ------- -++ «+++ Published at 2U. 
9. SPECIMENS OF THE GOTHIC ORN AME NTS selected from Lavenham 
Church, Suffolk, Forty Plutes, 4to., cloth, . --++++ Published at 18s. 
10. MOSES’S SELECT onEE K AND ROM. AN AN TIQU ITIES FROM 
VASES, Thirty-seven Plates, cloth, 10s. Gd.- «+ «+ +--+ 6-605 -++e** Published at WV. 1s. 


11. FLAXMAN’S ANATOMICAL STU DIES OF THE BONES AND 
MUSCLES, for the Use of Artists. Twenty-one Plates, engraved by Henry LANDSEER, and Portrait by 
CLAUSON, with two additional eaten: and Euplenstery Notes by Wm. Resnavsen, royal folio, cloth, ll. 48. 

12. Hell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise. One Hundred and Twelve Plates, cheng 4to., cloth, Ql. B86 +++ +e cece sweeees Published at 4l. 4s. 

“* The designs of Mr, Flaxman are the noblest productions of art, and frequently display a sublime 
simplicity which is worthy of his great original. Indeed, he who is so able to transfer such creations from 
one fine art to another, seems of a mind little inferior to his who could first conceive them. To borrow the 
words of an excellent Italian sculptor—‘ Mr. Flaxman has translated Dante best, for he has translated it 
" “ag universal language of Nature.’ ” 

BRITTON AND PUGIN’S PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF LONDON, consist- 
ing 2 One Hundred and Forty-four Engravings in Outline, enceuted by J. Li gE Keux, T. Rorre, C. Girap- 
WIN, &c., 2 volg. 4to., proofs on India paper, in cloth, 41. 4s- see -+++++++Published at 14l. 14s. 

14. NEALE AND LE KEUX’S VIEWS OF THE ‘COLLEGIA TE AND 
PAROCHIAL CHURCHES OF GREAT BRITAIN, with Historical and Architectural Descriptions. 
Ninety-six Plates— 


7? 











2 vols. royal 8vo., cloth, 21. 10s. --- --- nimeteneenes cs teatiel eecesesceees Published at 5i. 

2 vols. royal 4to., proofs on India paper, “Bl. tester eeeeees + -++++ Published at 10. 

15. PARKINSON’S ORGANIC REMAINS OF A FORME R WORLD. 
Fifty-four Plates, coloured by Sowerby, 3 vols., 4to., cloth, 52. 5s. - . +++ee++ Published at 101. 10s 


16. PARKINSON’S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF FOSSIL 
ORGANIC REMAINS Te Plules. 8vo. .cloth, 12s 
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VALUABLE STANDARD anv INTERESTING WORKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES COCHRANE & Co., 11, WATERLOO PLACE. 


I. 


ISTORY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES, 
By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq., F.S.S. 
In 5 vols. 8vo., 


With numerous Maps, authorised Official Documents and (hitherto unpublished), 
Statistical Charts, from the Colonial Office, East India House, Board of Trade, 
Custom House, Board of Control, &c. 

DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL COMMAND, TO THE KING. 

“ Mr. Martin has nobly redeemed his original pledge to the public, and by placing 
before it, in a clear and comprehensive light, the state of our Colonial possessions in 
Europe, completed a work of rare industry and of great national importance. As a 
library book—as a book of information—and as a book of reference, it has no superior, 
and we cordially recommend it to the encouragement it so eminently merits.” —Literary 
Gazette, Nov. 15, 1835. 

II. 
BOOTH’S ANALYTICAL DICTIONARY. 


Just completed, in one vol. 4to., 21. 5s. cloth, lettered. 


AN ANALYTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 

The Signification of each word is traced from its etymology, the present Meaning 
being accounted for, when it differs from its former acceptation; the whole exhibiting, 
in one continued narrative, the Origin, History, and Modern Usage of the existing 
Vocabulary of the English Tongue. ‘To which is added, an Introduction, containing « 
New Grammar of the Language. 

“ A literary work, which justly places the name of David Booth by the side of the 
honoured one of Samuel Johnson, as a lexicographer undaunted by difficulties, and 
devoted to the performance of a great and important undertaking.” 

* A volume which must hand down the author’s name with distinction to the latest 
posterity.” 

“ Learning, ingenuity, research, and talent are conspicuous in these pages; and 
were we not sensible of the higher obligation we owe them for the information which 
they afford, we should be apt to recommend them to notice on account of their amusing 
interest and curious combinations.” 


III. 

In one vol. small 8ve. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
OCEANIC S K E T CH E §&. 
By THOMAS NIGHTINGALE, Esq. ; 

With a Botanical Appendix. By Dr. Hooker, of Glasgow. 

“ This Work cannot fail to be serviceable to the interest of Christianity. It is 
extremely well written, displays unusual candour, and disposes of Missionary facts 
with the skill of a philosopher and the simplicity of a Christian.”—Evangelical Magazine. 

IV. 
DR. MADDEN’S TRAVELS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo., 14. 1s. cloth. 

A TWELVEMONTH’S RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES, 
during the Transition from Slavery to Apprenticeship ; with Incidental Notices of the 
State of Society, Prospects, and Natural Resources of Jamaica and other Islands. 

By R. R. MADDEN, Esgq., M.D., Author of “ Travels in the East,” &c. 


“ As a public duty, we cordially recommend these Volumes to the world at large, as 
full of variety and intelligence.” —Literary Gazette. 


Vol. II. No. I. 
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Continuation of Valuable Standard and Interesting Works, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES COCHRANE & Co., 11, WATERLOO PLACE. 
V. 
TWENTY YEARS IN RETIREMENT. 
By CAPTAIN BLAKISTON, 
Author of “ Twelve Years’ Military Adventure.” 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 4s. cloth. 


“ Captain Blakiston is an English Washington Irving. We look upon these two 
volumes as about the best work of mingled amusement and instruction in our language. 
Whether for the winter fire-side, the sea shore, or the summer lounge, every reader 
should supply himself with this book; and if he be not both edified and amused, the 
fault is with himself, not with Captain Blakiston.”—Constitutional Magazine. 


Vi. 
In 4to., with numerous Plates, price 12. 1s. in cloth, 
A NEW SYSTEM OF PERMANENT FORTIFICATION. 


By JOSEPH BORDWINE, Esq. 


Late Professor of Fortification at the Honourable East India 
Company’s Military Seminary, Addiscombe. 


“ We cannot too earnestly recommend this volume, with its clear and instructive 
plates, to the military profession.’”’—Literary Gazette. 
“ The invention has the grandeur of simplicity.”— Westminster Review. 


IMPORTANT WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD CHURTON, 26, HOLLES STREET. 





a 
In 4 vols., 8vo., price £.2 2s. 
MEMoOtTRS OF MIR<ABE A U, 
a BIOGRAPHICAL, LITERARY, and POLITICAL, written by Himself, his 
Father, his Uncle, and Adopted Child. 
Il. 
In 4 vols. 8vo., price £.2 8s. 


MEMoOtuRsS OF TALLEYRAN D. 
Ill. 


In 2 vols., price £.1 Is. 
THE CONQUEST OF FLORID A, 

By HerNnanpo DE Soro, 

Written under the superintendence of Washington Irving, Esq. 
By THEODORE IRVING, Esa. 
IV. 
In 5 vols., price £.1 11s. 6d. 

INDIA’S ROMANTIC ANNALS, 


By the Rev. Ropertr Caunter, B.D. 


an 
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PELL RECORDS. 


Just published, royal 8vo. price £.1 5s. 


TV‘HE ISSUE ROLL of THOMAS DE BRANTINGHAME, Bishop 
of EXETER, Lord High Treasurer of England, containing payments made out 
of His Majesty’s Revenue in the 44th year of King Edward III., A.D. 1370; translated 
from the original Roll, now remaining in the ancient Pell Office, in the custody of the 
Right Hon. Sir John Newport, Bart., Comptroller-General of His Majesty’s Exchequer. 
By Frepverick Deven, of the Chapter House Record Office, Westminster. 
A few Copies are printed on large paper, price £.1 15s. 


PF RASER’S LITERARY CHRONICLE, 
AND REGISTER OF 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE 
FINE ARTS. 

Seven Numsers of this highly popular Literary Journal are now ready, and may 
be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen in town and country. Part 2, will be published 
on the 29th instant. Price 1s. 

*,* Literary Advertisements received up to 7 o’clock on Thursdays, at the Orrice, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent GARDEN. 


In 8vo., Price 1s. 6d. 
, 


PARLIAMENTARY TALK; or, the Oxsections to the late Inisu 
Cuurcnu Bitt considered. By a Disciple of SELDEN. 

“ This piquant pamphlet bears internal evidence to the information and talent of a 
writer who must have access to the best sources of information in the one case, and 
ability to treat his subject in the best manner in the other.” —Literary Gazette, 

“ As may be supposed, the publication from which those masterly passages are taken, 
has commanded the attention of the best informed political circles. It is an important 
service to the good cause.’”’—Examiner, January 5. 


James Ripcway and Sons, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, in one thick 8vo., Sixth Edition, price 16s. 


Every Disease in this edition has received additions, and the whole is much improved. 


. SO . ~ . ’ 
V ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; a Porurar Treatise, ex- 
I hibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases, 
with a copious Collection of approved Prescriptions, Medical Management of 
Children, &c. The whole forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, 
Families, and Invalids. 
sy T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. Xe. 
** We shall preserve it as the advice of an invaluable friend, to which we can refer in the hour of need, 
without any doubt of being benefited by its wisdom.”—Literary Chronicle. 
“* It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”— London Weekly Review. 
*« One of the very best and most useful books published in modern times.”— Monthly Olio. 
** The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is duly appreciated.”—Bristol Journal. 
Published by SimrKin and MarsuALL, and Hatcuarp aud Son, London. Sold by 
all Booksellers. 


Also, by the same Author, in 8vo., price 10s. boards. 


2, ON THE DISEASES OF FEMALES; a Treatise, illustrating 
their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. With numerous instructive 
Cases. Including the Diseases and Management of Pregnant and Lying-inWomen. 
Designed as a Companion to the Author's ‘* Modern Domestic Medicine.” Con- 
taining an Appendix on the proper Principles of the Treatment of Epilepsy. 

t is an admirable performance, and should find a place in every family establishment.”"—Bath Herald, 


3rd May, 1834. 
** A most desirable acquisition. '"—Reading Mereury, 2nd May. 
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SECRET STATE PAPERS. 


Publishing every Saturday, Price 1s. 


THE PORTFOLIO; 


OR 


A COLLECTION OF STATE PAPERS, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


THE HISTORY OF OUR TIMES. 


——o— 


PROSPECTUS. 


“The present periodical is undertaken solely with the view of giving a connected 
publicity toa mass of foreign state papers most deeply affecting this country, as also 
the public relations and the political position of the various members of the community 
of nations. It requires, therefore, no advertisement. These documents, if worthy of 
attention, will excite it, nor do they require authentication beyond that which is 
conveyed in their own composition. Such documents, when they have seen the light, 
have before this only appeared at an interval of generations and centuries from the act 
and the circumstances connected with the events. The drama has generally been acted 
and concluded before the curtain that concealed the machinery has been raised, or the 
costume assumed by the performers has been laid aside. Here we have the full revela- 








tion of events in progress, of objects yet in prospect only, the interpretation of facts of 
the deepest import not understood before, and the full development of vast projects of 


conquest and dominion which but to have suspected was to have merited the character 

of visionary. But if it never has occurred before that the diplomatic secrets of a great 

power should thus be laid bare to the gaze of mankind at the period of the events 
themselves, and in the midst of bold and confident march and bearing, never were such 
talents yet brought to bear on the pursuit, by diplomatic means, of foreign conquest ; 
never has such ability been applied to judging of other states, nor higher literary powers 
employed in exposition or disquisition. The first papers that will appear will have 
reference to the Prussian League.” 

CONTENTS. 

No. I.—Memoir on the means of maintaining Tranquillity in the Interior of Germany, 
in the event of War with the Exterior, drawn up at the desire of the King of 
Prussia, by Count Bernstoff, Jan. 29, 1831. [ 

No. [].—Suppressed Passage of the Speech of the Emperor Nicholas at Warsaw; with 
Observations on the Practical Results of that Speech.—Observations on “* Memoir 
on the State and Prospects of Germany, drawn up under the direction of a Mi- 
nister at St. Petersburgh, confidentially communicated to several of the German 
Governments.” 

No. II1I.—On the Speech of the Emperor Nicholas to the Polish Deputation; Warsaw 
Version ; Frankfort Version ; Petersburgh Version.—Memoir on the State and 
Prospects of Germany, &c. concluded. 

No. [V.—Observations on the Contents of this Number.—Copy of Dispatch from Prince 
Lieven, and Count Mastuzewich, addressed to Count Nesselrode, dated London, 
13th June, 1829.—Declaration of Circassian Independence, addressed to the 
Courts of Europe——New Phase of the Warsaw Speech. 

No. V.—Despatch of Prince Lieven, dated London, Jan. 4, 1829.—Despatch from Count 
Pozzo di Borgo to Count Nesselrode, dated Paris, Dec. 10, 1826.—State and 
Prospects of Circassia.—Progress of the Warsaw Speech.—The Augsburgh 
Gazette. 

No. VI.—Despatch from Count Pozzo di Borgo, dated Paris, Dec. 22, 1826.—Letter 
from the Emperor Nicholas to Count Pozzo di Borgo.—Mr. Canning’s Speech 
on Portugal.—State and Prospects of Circassia, with a Map.—lrruption of 
Persians into Russia during the last War.—Russia and Europe.—The Moscow 
Gazette. 

No. VII. to be published January 26th, will contain :—Copy of a very secret Despatch 
from Count Pozzo di Borgo, dated Paris, December 10th, 1828.—State and 
Prospects of Circassia, with a Map, &c., &c. 
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JAMES RIDGWAY AND SONS, 
And to be had of all Booksellers. 


NEW REVIEW, 
Volume the First, bound in half russia, 11s. 6d. 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW; or, EUROPEAN 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 
*,* No. IV. will be pubtehed 1 in April. 


r 
STA TE PAPERS. 
Nearly ready, price 30s. bound in cloth, and lettered. 

BRITISH and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS, 1832-1 8353, 
compiled by the “ Lisranian and Keeper of the Parrrs” at the 
Foreign Office. 

The Vv olume since the termination of the War in 1814 will be reprinted as 
speedily as possible. The Volumes for 1818-19, 1819-20, 1828-29, 1829-30, 
1830-31, 1831-32, are now ready. 

This Publication is intended to comprise the principal Documents which have 
been made public, relating to the Political and Commercial Affairs of Nations, 
and to their relations with each other, from the termination of the War in 1814 
to the latest period. 

The Work has, until lately, been printed exclusively for the use of the Govern 
ment, and of its Diplomatic ‘Agents abroad; but the general interest attached to 
these Collections has led to its publication. 

“Tt is the most important work of reference that has appeared for many 
years.” — Times. 


ENGLAND and RUSSI A, being a Fifth Edition of England, 
France, Russia, and Turkey, revised and enlarged, 4s. 6d. boards. 


“ The action of Russia on Turkey—the treaty of Adrianople, of Unkiar Ske! 
lesi—the convention of St. Petersburgh, have been so completely laid bare in 
* England, France, Russia, and Turkey,’ “th: it we need offer no remark on the sub 
ject; no attempt has been made to controvert any of its positions; no doubt 
seems even to remain as to their truth. That essay is too succinct to admit of 
useful citation; it cannot be analyzed, because it is itself a condensed analysis of 
an overwhelming subject. We must coment ourselves with urging it on‘ou: 
reader's attention.’”’—British and Foreign Review, No. 1. 

“ The effect of this publication on opinion in iE ngland is perhaps unparalleled. 
The question interests now, because rendered intelligible. *_..Fureis vn Quarterly 


Review, No. XXX. 

THE SULTAN MAHMOUD, and MEHEMET ALI PACHA. 
By the Author of England, France, Russia, and Turkey. ‘Third 
Edition. 2s. 


al “rey al TY Al , ~ 
EASTERN AFFAIRS. 

A STATEMENT OF FACTS. By a Resivent at Constan~ 
TINOPLE. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

“. . . . Anda clearer or more incontrovertible statement as to the 
present posture of affairs in the East was certainly never penned. _ It is evidently 
the production of a man who has not only been a long time in Turkey but has 
lived there under auspices which gave him access to the most infallible sources 
of information.’’— Times, Oct. 1. 


TURKEY and RU SSI “wy or, Chaertions on their Political and 
Commercial Relation with England. By a Mercnanr. Price 1s. 6d. 







































Lately published by James Ripeway & Sons. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
AN ADDRESS to the ELECTORS of DEVONSHIRE. 
By Lorp Joun Russett. And his Speech on the Hustings at 
Exeter; together with his Lordship’s Farewell Address. 6d. 
SUBSTANCE OF THE SPEECH OF LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL at BRISTOL, on Tuesday, 10th November, 1835. 


6d. _ eo 
*,* A common Edition, for distribution, 16s. per hundred. 


CORRECTED REPORT of LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S 
SPEECH on the AMENDMENT tothe ADDRESS. 6d. 








LORD DU RHAM’S SPEECHES at PUBLIC MEET- 
INGS, and on REFORM. 5s. 6d. 


THE SPEECHES of the HONOURABLE THOMAS (after- 
wards LORD) ERSKINE, when at the Bar, on subjects connected 
with the Liberty of the Press, and against Constructive Treason. 
5 vols. 8vo. 2/. 10s. 

“ We take the opinion of the country, and of every part of the world where 
the language is understood, to be that of the most unbounded admiration of these 
exquisite specimens of judicial oratory, and of great obligations to the Editor of 
the collection.” —Edin. Rev. Vel. xix. 


L ORD BROUGHAM. 
In One Volume, 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 
SELECTIONS from the SPEECHES and WRITINGS of the 
Right Hon. HENRY, LORD BROUGHAM, with a Brief Sketch 
of his LIFE. 


“The Memoir, which precedes these Selections, seems to be more complete 
than any we have hitherto met with, and contains many interesting particulars.” 


—Literary Guardian. 
“ We have no doubt that the present will be a very acceptable Volume to a 


large class of readers.” —Ezaminer. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S SPEECH on GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION, with an APPENDIX. 2s. 

DITTO, on the ADDRESS. 2s, 

DITTO, on the POOR LAWS. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 

DITTO, on the ADMISSION of DISSENTERS to the 
UNIVERSITIES. 1s. 

DITTO, on CORPORATION REFORM. 6d. 


LORD COLLINGWOOD’S MEMOIRS AND CORRES- 
PONDENCE, PUBLIC and PRIVATE. By G. L. Newnunam 
Cortinewoop, Esq. F. R.S. Illustrated by a fine Portrait, &c. &c. 
Fourth Edition, in 8vo. 16s. 

“ The portrait of one English worthy more is now secured to posterity.” 
Quarterly Review. 

** We do not know when we have met with so delightful a book as this, or one 
with which we are so well ple ased with ourselves for bei sing delighted. Its attraction 
consists almost entirely in its moral beauty.”—Edinburgh Review. 

* Having thus referred to Lord Collingwood’ s Life, i may be allowed to say, 
that the publics ation of that volume is indeed a national good ; it ought to be in 
every offcer’s cabin, and in every statesman’s cabinet.’ *—Southey’s Life of Lord 
Nelson, New Edition, p. 348. 
















Works published by James Ripeway & Sons. 


IRISH CHURCH REFORM. 

CORRECTED REPORT OF THE SPEECH OF THE 
RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT MELBOURNE, on the SECOND 
READING of the IRISH CHURCH REFORM BILL. 1s. 

CORRECTED REPORT OF THE SPEECH OF THE 
RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT MORPETH, in the House of Commons, June 26, 
on introducing the Measure of Irish Church Reform. 1s. 

THE SPEECH OF THE LORD VISCOUNT HOWICK, in 
the House of Commons, July 22, 1835. 6d. 

THE IRISH CHURCH. The Reform Association to the 
Reformers of England, Scotland, and Wales. 4s. 6d. per Dozen. 


A REMONSTRANCE AGAINST THE CRY OF NO 
POPERY. By an Iris Protestant. Is. 


A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON RELIGION AND EDU- 
CATION IN IRELAND. By the Rev. Epwarp Srantey, A.M., 
Rector of Alderley. Third Edition, with additions. 1s. 


CENSUS OF THE POPULATION OF IRELAND, 1835. 
Abstract of the First Report of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the 
State of Religious and other Instruction in Ireland; distinguishing the number 
of each religious Sect in every Benefice and Parish; together with some Remarks 
in Explanation of the Nature of Parochial Benefices, and of the Principles on 
which the taking of the Census was conducted. By Wiitt1amM TicHe Hami.ton, 
Esq., Barrister at Law, one of the Commissioners. In 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 








MR. CANNING. 

The SPEECHES of the RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE 
CANNING, corrected and revised by himself, with Memoirs of 
his Life; illustrated by a fine Portrait, Fac-similes of his Hand 
Writing, a Plate exhibitive of his mode of correcting and revising 
his Speeches, &c. in two important passages in the celebrated one 
on Portugal. Six vols. 8vo. Third Edition. £.3 12s. 

The late Right Hon. W. Huskisson, in a Letter to the Editor, alluding to the 
Work, says, “ It is a Work which is destined to convey to posterity the remains 
of his splendid talents as an orator—to exhibit his principles as a statesman— 
and to show with what energy and success he carried those principles into 
execution as a Minister of the Crown.” 

JOSEPH NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
Second Edition, 3s. 6d. boards. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of JOSEPH NAPOLEON 
BUONAPARTE, Count de Survilliers. 

“ It contains much that is highly interesting; indeed, we have rarely met with 
a more pleasing record than the detail of the improvement effected, and the evils 
exterminated, in the accession of Joseph Napoleon to the Throne of Naples. He 
seems to have striven hard to render himself a real benefactor to the people 
amongst whom his lot was for a time cast. The concording testimonies of Gene- 
ral Lamarque, General Foy, Bernardin de St. Pierre, and General Lafayette, 
sufficiently show the estimation in which the Count has been held by those com- 
petent to judge.”—New Monthly Magazine, 1833. 


SHIP ARTILLERY.—Price 2s. 6d. 
A MEMOIR on the Use of Shells, Hot Shot, and Carcass Shells, 
from Ship Artillery. By Frank Apyey Hastines, Captain of the 
Greek Steam Vessel of War, Karteria. 





Works published by James Ripeway & Sons. 





SKETCHES in GREECE and TURKEY, with the Present 
Condition and Future Prospects of the Turkish Empire. 8vo. 
9s. Gd. 

“This is a charming Volume, for it embraces both the useful and the 
beautiful.” * * — Spectator. 


INDIA. 
In One Volume, 8vo., 7s. boards. 

A SUMMARY of the HISTORY of the EAST INDIA 
COMPANY, from the Grant of their First Charter, by Queen 
Elizabeth, to the present period. By Carrain Tuornton, R.N. 

Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. 


“ Tt may be used as a manual by all parties. It is a succinct collection of 


materials for information and discussion. The details of the Burmese war are 
from the original memoranda and recollections of the Author, who was present in 
it.”’"—Asiatic Journal. 


FREE and SAFE GOVERNMENT, traced from the Origin 
and Principles of the British Constitution. By a Cumpertanp 
Lanp-Owner, Author of “ Free Trade in Corn,” §c. 1 vol. 8s. bds. 


THEORY of the CONSTITUTION, compared with its Practice 
in Ancient as well as Modern Times. By James B. Bernanp, Esq. Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. In 8vo., price 15s. 


GOOCH’S PARLIAMENTARY PLEDGE-BOOK, being the 
Pledges and Declarations of the New Parliament of 1835. 4s. 

“* This compilation is of the utmost value; being, in fact, the Electors’ Check- 
book on the Members of Parliament, and as such it should be in the hands of 
every man who has a vote. The accuracy (which we have closely tested) is so 
very great, that the utmost dependency may be placed on its contents.” —Liverpool 
Journal. « 








In a small Volume, 5s. 6d. cloth, or 6s. bound, gilt leaves. 


THE COURT AND COUNTRY COMPANION, containing 
the most authentic Tastes of PrecepeNnce among all British Ranks 
and Departments, both Male and Female. Also, Directions for 
Epistolary Correspondence, with Forms of Addresses, Memorials, 
and Petitions: together with Instructions for Presentations at Court, 
and for attending Royal Levees and Drawing Rooms. 

“ Messrs. Ridgway and Sons have conferred an obligation upon the public 
by publishing their Court and Country Companion.”—Court Journal, Aug. 1835. 

“ This little publication will be found to be of very great utility in the every 
day business of civilized life; as every one, of whatever rank in society she or 
he may be, may derive correctness and advantage in using it as a vade mecum. 
Foreigners, too, will acquire from it a knowledge of the different orders of 
British rank and titles, and of the forms of British correspondence. The prin- 
cipal novelty, however, consists in the instructions for being presented at 
Court, and for attending Levees and Royal Drawing Rooms. ... This little 
work is neatly finished, and will be a valuable companion to every lady and 
gentleman's writing case.” —Literary Gazette. 





The PEERAGE of the UNITED KINGDOM, with the 
ARMS of the PEERS. Corrected to the latest period. 7s. 6d. bds. 


The BARONETAGE of the UNITED KINGDOM, with the 
ARMS of the BARONETS. Corrected to the latest period. 
7s. 6d. boards. 


*.* Possessors of old editions of Debrett’s, and other Peerages or Baronct- 
ages, require only those Works to render them correct. 
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PARLIAMENTARY MANUAL FOR THE YEAR 1836; 
containing the Present and Last Parliaments, Authentic Results of the various 
Polls in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; and a Summary of the Act 2 
William IV. cap 45, to Amend the Representation of the People in England and 
Wales; Forms of Lists and Notices, &c. Also a List of the Changes in 
Administration, from the commencement of the present century; a summary 
Account of the Duties of the great Officers of State; a Table of the duration 
of the several Parliaments, from Henry VIII. to the present time; a List of 
those places which formerly sent Members to Parliament; a List of the Deaths of 
the principal Personages since 1799 ; and a complete Abstract of the Election 
Laws. 3s. boards. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


THE BANK CHARTER. 


A DIGEST of the EVIDENCE before the SECRET COM- 
MITTEE of the HOUSE of COMMONS, in 18382, on the Renewal 
of the BANK of ENGLAND CHARTER; arranged, together 
with the Tables, under proper heads, with Strictures, &c. By 
Tuomas Jortin. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

“Thus the Report is not only much abridged, without the omission of any 
essential fact, but it is reduced to a methodical form, and rendered of easy 
reference.” — Times, March 25. 

“The valuable information which it contains is displayed in such a form as 
renders it doubly useful, because readily available. The Observations are ably 
written.’”’—Courier. 

“The Observations form the most ingenious and original criticism on the 
course of investigation pursued by the Committee, and the evidence which it 
drew forth.””—Globe. 

“We can, however, with great truth, recommend a perusal of this Work, 
as containing a very clear and able view of the whole bearings of the great 
question.” —AMonthly Review. 


BANK OF ENGLAND CHARTER. 


8vo. Ss. Gd. boards. 


AN ANALYSIS and HISTORY of the CURRENCY 
QUESTION. With the Origin and Growth of Joint Stock Banking 
in England, &c. By Tuomas Joriin. 

“ It contains such a masterly exposition of the Currency Question, in all its 
shapes and bearings, and is conveyed to the reader in so comprehensive a form, 
that the task of perusing it is anything but that which is generally apprehended 
by those who are desirous of perfectly understanding this important subject.”— 
Mark Lane Express. 





PAPER MONEY, BANKING, and OVER TRADING; 
with the Scotch System of Banking explained. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Henry Parnett, Bart. M.P. New Edition. 5s. 6d. boards. 


AN ARGUMENT against the GOLD STANDARD;; with an 
Examination of the Principles of the Modern Economists—Theory 
of Rent—Corn Laws, &c. &c. Addressed to the Landlords of 
England. By D. G. Lusz, M.A. Trinity College, Dublin, and of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 5s. boards. 

“ Money is an universal commodity, and as necessary to Trade as food is 
to life.”—Locke. 
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THE POWER of the BANK of ENGLAND, and the Use 
it has made of it; with a Refutation of the Objections made to the 
Scotch System of Banking ; and a Reply to the “ Historical Sketch 
of the Bank of England.” Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 





INFLUENCE of the PUBLIC DEBT on the PROSPERITY 
of the COUNTRY. By M.B. 2s. 

In 8vo., price 15s. cloth, 

The REVENUE and the EXPENDITURE of the UNITED 
KINGDOM. By Samver Wexts, Barrister-at-Law. 

“ No man desirous of knowing how his frequent contributions to the State are 
appropriated, or rather mis-appropriated, should be without Mr. Wells’s Book.” — 
Commercial Gazette. 

“A Manual which every Inhabitant, and especially every Legislator of this 
mis-governed country, ought to possess.” —The Dispatch. 

“ A truly able and useful work.”—Morning Herald. 

“ A work of much skill and merit, coupled with great labour and research.’’— 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 


CORN and CURRENCY;; in an Address to the Landowners. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Jamzs Granam, Bart. M.P. New Edition. 


4s. 6d. 


AN INQUIRY into the EXPEDIENCY of the EXISTING 
RESTRICTIONS on the IMPORTATION of FOREIGN CORN ; 





with Observations on the Present Social and Political Prospects of 


Great Britain. By Joun Barton. 33. 6d. 

FREE TRADE in CORN, the Real Interest of the Landlord, 
and the True Policy of the State. By a Cumpertanv Lanp- 
Owner. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


CORN LAWS COMPLETE TO 1833. 

A COMPENDIUM of the LAWS passed from time to time for 
regulating and restricting the Importation, Exportation, and Con- 
sumption of Foreign Corn, from 1660; and a series of Accounts, 
from the date of the earliest Official Records, showing the operation 
of the several Statutes, the Average Prices of Corn, &c. &c. _Pre- 
senting a complete View of the Corn Trade of Great Britain, 
compiled from Public Documents, and brought down to the present 
time. Fifth Edition. 5s. aie 

LORD WESTERN’S LETTER to the CHELMSFORD 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, on the STATE of the COUNTRY. 
Fourth Edition. 1s., or 4s. per dozen. 

LORD WESTERN’S SECOND LETTER on DITTO, 4s. 
per dozen. i ee eee 

EARL FITZWILLIAM’S FIRST AND SECOND AD- 
DRESSES TO LANDOWNERS ON THE CORN LAWS. 
New Editions. 1s. 6d, 
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PHENOMENA OF THE EARTH. 
In One Volume, post 8vo. 427 pages, with two Plates, 7s. 
THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE FAMILIARLY 
DESCRIBED: By Atexanper Berrranp, M.D. &c. &c. &c. 


The above work, it is hoped, will prove to the general reader in this depart- 
ment of science what Dr. Lindley’s “ Ladies’ Botany”’ is doing for that delightful 
pursuit. : 

“¢ The Revolutions of the Globe,’ by Dr. Bertrand, is one of the most agree- 
able we have met with. The object of the Author is to convey to the idlest and 
least learned reader an idea of the wonders of Geology. ‘io accomplish his 
intention in a manner which requires the easiest, and admits with propriety of 
the most trifling mode of treatment, he addresses his nineteen letters to a lady. 
This matter consists of the striking facts of Geology, rather than of a view of the 
principles, or a statement of the evidence, on which they rest. His manner of 
discussion will be best.shown by some specimens. The surface of the globe is 
not a new subject ; yet see how interesting our author makes it.”—Spectator, 
January 31. 


GEOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE. 
In One Volume, 8vo. 508 pages, with Plates, 14s. boards. 

A GENERAL VIEW of the GEOLOGY of SCRIPTURE; in 
which the unerring Truth of the inspired Narrative of the 
Early Events of the World is exhibited, and distinctly proved 
by the corroborative testimony of Physical Facts on every part of 
the Earth’s surface. By Georcre Farruotme, Esq. 

“ George Fairholme has, in my opinion, settled the question with that pious 
tact and judgment which his opponents will find it impossible to shake. His 
theory has an immovable foundation, their’s is ‘ the baseless fabric of a vision,’ 
destined, 1 humbly and heartily hope, at no great distance of time, to disappear 
altogether from the minds of men, and to ‘ leave not a wreck behind.’ * * * 
If my recommendation of Mr. Fairholme’s work should induce even one young 
person to purchase and peruse it, and if, in consequence, he should obtain the 
benefit I have derived from it, my object in thus addressing you will be fully 
answered.”—Letter to the Editor of the “ Record,” signed JouN BULL. 


THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL. 
Second Edition, in 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth boards. 

CARTONENSIA;; or, an Historical and Critical Account of the 
Tapestries in the Vatican; copied from the designs of Raphael of 
Urbino, and of such of the Cartoons whence they were woven, as 
are now in preservation. With Notes and Illustrations. To which 
are subjoined, Remarks on the Causes which retard the progress of 
the higher departments of Paintings in this country. By the Rev. 
W. Gunn, B.D. Second Edition, with Additions. 


“Mr. Gunn’s commentary upon this beautiful production (the Nativity) is 
well written, and contains canons of criticism which we conceive to be in the 
most correct taste.... Indeed we would strongly recommend ‘ Cartonensia’ to 
general attention. It bears about it all the marks of a liberal and accomplished 
mind, cordially devoted to the prosperity of the fine arts; and we trust that its 
criticisms, founded, as they generally are, in good sense, and always elegantly ex- 
pressed, will exercise a salutary influence upon the public taste.”—Monthly Review. 

“In dismissing this work, we would recommend it most cordially to our 
friends. The artist will find much information, coupled with much admirable 
advice in its pages, while the general reader will be amused with its details, and 
instructed by the remarks, both historical an@ theological, which he will meet 
with in perusing it. Mr. Gunn is a man of much critical acumen, softened down 
and polished by his gentlemanly feelings, and amiable spirit; and we think that 
few will arise from his book without sensations of gratitude for his labours in its 
compilation, and of satisfaction for the information he so pleasingly commu- 
nicates.”’—Arnold’s Magazine of the Fine Arts, 
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In Two Vols. post 8vo., price 12s. 

The IMMATERIAL SYSTEM of MAN; contemplated in 
accordance with the Beautiful and the Sublime, and in reference 
to a Plan for General Education. By Ettzasetu Hore. 

“We must bestow great praise upon the zealous, pious, and scriptural spirit 
which pervades the whole of the performance.”—Monthly Review. 


PERSONAL SAFETY FROM LIGHTNING, &c. Is. 


Directions for ensuring Personal Safety during storms of Thunder 
and Lightning; and for the right application of Conductors to 
Houses and other Buildings. By Joun Leicu, Jun. Esq. Third 
Edition. 

The whole of the little tract being of that plain, sensible, and accurate character, 
as particularly to enlighten not only the ignorant peasant, but the public in 
general, as to the best ascertained means of escaping destruction, or damage, 
trom thunder storms.’’—Monthly Review, May 1. 


Third Edition, with a Plate and two Diagrams. ls. or 1s. 6d. bound and gilt. 


WHAT IS A COMET, PAPA? or, a familiar Description of 
Comets; more particularly Hatiey’s Comer. To which is pre- 
fixed, a Concise AccounT OF THE OTHER HeEAventy Bopies. 
By Rostra Marta Zorntin. 

“ A timely question, answered after the German fashion, by telling plainly, ‘all, 
how, and about it.’ The first, a conversation among a family of clever children, 
the boy relating the leading truths of Astronomy to his sisters, while they are 
waiting the return of their parents: the second part is papa’s own account of the 
passing Comet, in answer to the question which forms the title. Both are very 
well done, and the authoress deserves great credit for the thought and its realiza- 
tion.”’—Allas, August 23. 





THE ENGLISH RACE HORSE. 

A TREATISE ON THE CARE, TREATMENT, AND 
TRAINING OF THE ENGLISH RACE HORSE; with 
important Details applicable to bettering the Condition of Horses in 
general. By R. Darvitt, V.S.to theSeventh Hussars. Illustrated 
by plates. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. £1. 1s. each. 


*,* The Third and concluding Volume is in the Press, and will shortly be 
published, together with a Second Edition of Vol. J. 

“ Never before was such a book written in any language, so replete with those 
minute but indispensable particulars of practice, aud by a writer who has per- 
sonally perfurmed his part throughout the whole of the practice. This is the 
true book of reference for every stud and training groom, and every jockey.” — 
Vide Lawrence on the Horse, p. 297; also, The Sporting Magazine and British 
Farmer’s Magazine. 


THE YOUNG HORSEWOMAN’S COMPENDIUM of the 
MODERN ART of RIDING. In progressive Lessons; designed 
to give a secure and graceful Seat on Horseback ; at the same time 
so effectually to form the Hand, that, in a short time, perfect com- 
mand of the Horse may be obtained. By Epwarp Staniey; with 
illustrative Plates, 10s. boards. 


“« But we have said enough of this Manual, and have only to add, that it is a 
very sensible and judicious Publication.” — Literary Gazette. 
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BOTANY, GARDENING, & AGRICULTURE. 


LADIES BOTANY. By Dr. Linptey, Editor of the Botanical 
Register, Fossil Flora of Great Britain, §c. §c. Second Edition. 
One Vol. 8vo. with numerous illustrative plates, 16s., and finely 
coloured, 25s. 

“ We consider it quite needless to recommend this work : it must find its way 
into the library of every lady, and it ought to be in the coat pocket of every 
young gardener.”—Gardener’s Magazine. 

“ Let it be known—let it be introduced into every library, reading-room, and 
seminary throughout Britain; let it become the class-book of botanical study.” — 
Horticultural Register. Ca 


Dr. LINDLEY’S BOT ANICAL REGISTER; or, ORNA- 
MENTAL FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERY. Pub- 
lishing the first of every month, price 4s. 

Each Number contains eight finely-coloured Portraits, from life, of the hand- 
somest Flowering Plants and Shrubs grown in this country, accompanied by 
their History, Treatment in Cultivation, Propagation, &c. 

No. 1 of Vol. [X., New Series, will be published February 1, 1836. 

The previous Volumes may be had separately £.2 9s. each. 

*,* All the Numbers which were out of print are now re-printed. 

“ This Series, placed under the superintendence of Professor Lindley, comes 
forth with increased splendour of illustration, and increased accuracy of descrip- 
tion. The present number contains many plants and shrubs, of extreme beauty, 
delineated and coloured, so as almost to rival the tints of nature, and bestow 
perpetuity on her loveliest, yet most transitory, productions. The letter-press, 
in addition to the ordinary information, as to the habits, mode of culture, and 
organization of the plant, occasionally introduces points of vegetable physiology, 
or observations respecting its economical uses, which possess much interest.” 
—Atheneum. 

“The Botanical Register, from containing most or all of the new plants 
introduced by the Horticultural Society, from the great care with which its 
plates are executed, and the judicious remarks on culture and general habit, by 
Dr Lindley, is, in consequence, the superior publication.””—Loudon’s Magazine 
of Botany, &c. 

“Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon this work.”’—JHorticultural 
Cabinet. 








SCROPHULARINEE INDICA. 

A Synopsis of the East Indian Scrophularinez, contained in the 
Collection presented by the East India Company to the Linnzan 
Society of London, and in those of Mr. Royle, and others; with 
some general Observations on the Affinities and Sub-divisions of 
the Order. By Georce Benruam, Esq. F.L.S. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Also, by the same Author, lately Published, 
LABIATARUM GENERA ET SPECIES; 
Or, a Description of the Genera and Species of Piants of the Order 
Labiate, with their General History, Character, Affinities, and 
Geographical distribution. Part 7. 


*,” Part VIII., which will complete the Work, is nearly ready, and will contain 
GENERAL INTRODUCTORY M ATTER, and the Consrectrus GENERUM. 








Second Edition. One Volume, royal 8vo. with Eighteen coloured Plates. 21s. 
cloth boards. 


ROSARUM MONOGRAPHIA ; or, a Botanical History of 
Roses. ‘To which is added, an Appendix for the Use of Cultivators, 
in which the most remarkable Garden Varieties are systematically 
arranged ; with Nineteen Plates, Eighteen beautifully coloured. By 
Joun Linptey, Ph. D. F.L.S. R.S. &e. &c. 
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ORCHIDEOUS PLANTS. 
To be completed in Four Parts, in Imperial Quarto, price 30s. coloured, and 
15s. plain. 
PART THE THIRD. 
The GENERA and SPECIES of ORCHIDEOUS PLANTS. 
By Joun Linptey, Ph. D. F.R.S. L.S. G.S. &c. &c. Professor of 
Botany in the University of London. 


Illustrated by Ten Drawings on Stone, from the Sketches of FRANcIs 
Bauer, Esq. F.R.S. L.S. and H.S. 

*,* The FOURTH PART of the Letter-press to the Genera and Species of 
Orchideous Plants, comprising part of the OPHRYDEA2, is now ready, price 4s. 6d. 

Part I. price 7s., Part II. 2s. 6d., and Part III. 7s., are on sale. 


GARDENS and GROUNDS of WOBURN ABBEY. Iilus- 
trated by numerous Views, Plans, &c. One Vol. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


HORTUS WOBURNENSIS; a Descriptive CatTatocuE, com- 
prising Generic and Specific Character, Colour of the Flower, Native 
Country, Year of Introduction, Soil, and Mode of Propagation, of 
upwards of SIX THOUSAND of the finest Ornamental PLANTS 
and SHRUBS, both Exotic and Indigenous, for the Decoration of 
the British Flower Garden, Greenhouse, Plant Stove, &c. ; with an 
Account of the Routine of Culture pursued in the Forcing Depart- 
ment throughout the Year, a List of the Fruits cultivated ; including 
short Treatises on the Management of the superior Fruits, Vege- 
tables, &c. together with Designs for the Erection of Forcing Houses, 
Melon, and Culinary Pits, and a mode of heating by Hot Water 
Pipes, by which a genial steady Heat is produced, with a great 
Saving of Fuel, and the Houses left with perfect safety, for full 
fifteen hours, at even 28 degrees of Frost, Fahrenheit. By James 
Forses, A.L.S. C.M. H.S. &c., Principal Gardener at Woburn 
Abbey. 

A few Copies are printed on Royal Paper, for such of the Nobility as may desire 
them. Proofs, 2l. 2s. Ditto, coloured, 21. 12s. 6d. 

“The plan of this Work is good. The objects of cultivation, the routine of 
cropping, the periods of forcing fruits and flowers, and the hothouses employed 
for such purposes, are nearly the same in all large gardens; and a well-digested 
and accurate account of what is found most useful or beautiful in one, will serve 
as the rule of practice in nearly all the others. The Duke of Bedford’s Garden 
is one of the best in England, and Mr. Forbes is one of the most experienced 
of Gardeners; so that a better model, or a better man, could hardly be found, to 
illustrate the most efficient plans which are followed in the management of 
horticultural affairs in England * * * We can recommend Mr. Forbes’s Work 
to our gardening Friends.” —Atheneum. 


In 8vo. price 1s. 


NIXUS PLANTARUM, Auctore Jonanni Linpzey, Phil. Doct. 


Professore Londinensi. 


Preparing for the Press, 


AMARYLLIDACE. 


A rectification and revision of the natural order Amaryllidacee, preceded by a 
view of the defects of tne present arrangement of MonocotyJedonous Piants, and 
an attempt to remove them. [Illustrated by between Thirty and Forty Wood- 
cuts, in which will be given representations of upwards of Eighty New Plants. 
By the Hon. and Rev. Witt1am HERBERT. 

N.B.—This Work will contain ample details, and is intended equally for the 
use of the scientific Botanist and the unlearned Cultivator——A Treatise on 
Hybrid Vegetables will be subjoined to it. 
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Volumes I. and IT., with 160 Copper-plate Engravings, price 2/. 4s. each. 


THE FOSSIL FLORA OF GREAT BRITAIN ; or, Figures 
and Descriptions of the Vegetable Remains found in a Fossil State 
in this Country. By Joun Linptey, Ph. D. F.R.S. L.S. and G.S, 
&ec. &c. ; and Wittiam Hutton, F.G.S. &c. 


This excellent work has now reached the eighteenth number, and, as we 
understand, draws near to its completion. The numbers contain about ten plates 
each, which are carefully drawn, and beautifully engraved. The plants are 
named and described; their analogies to existing species pointed out; their 
localities indicated. When the number of plates, and their accuracy and beauty 
is considered, its price is very moderate, the charge for the whole, as far as it has 
gone, not much exceeding four pounds. It is the first work in which any 
account approaching to completeness of the Fossil Flora of Great Britain has 
been given*** To the Geologist it is indispensable. The Botanist must find 
it instructive; and to all liberal and inquiring minds it presents interesting matter 
for reflection, as a record of extinct races of organised bodies, throwing light on 
the state of the Globe myriads of years before man existed * * *—Scotsman, 
Oct. 7, 1835. 

“‘ This curious and interesting volume...... In truth, it may be considered 
as a geological annual.” —Atheneum, on the First Volume. 


“ This work is an important contribution to the science of British, and, indeed, 
of universal geology ; and we trust will be so patronised by the scientific men of 
our country, as to cause it to be proceeded in with spirit and satisfaction by its 
Authors and Proprietors...... The preface is a rich and valuable essay on 
Fossil Botany,”—Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, §c. 


*.* No. XIX., being the Third Number of Volume III., price 5s. 6d., was 
published on January 1, 1836; to be continued every Three Months, 


CULTURE OF NARCISSUS. 
Second Edition, Enlarged, Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NARCISSINEARUM MONOGRAPHIA. A History of, and 
Practical Treatise on, the Cultivation and Management of the beau- 
tiful Family of NARCISSINEAN PLANTS, the finest early group 
of our Gardens. By A. H. Hawortn, Esq. 


Dedicated to the Patrons and Patronesses of Village Schools. 


A CATECHISM of GARDENING, intended for the use of 
Village Schools and Cottagers, containing plain and brief Directions 
for cultivating every kind of Vegetable in common use. By an old 
Practitioner. Price 1s. 

“« This is a cheap little work, and far better adapted for its avowed purpose 
than any of the tracts which have preceded it. The small type and closely- 
printed page of the Catechism show that the author is perfectly serious in his 
wish to extend a knowledge of Horticulture to the humblest classes of society.” — 
Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. 

“ This is not only a useful, but a cheap publication, and excellently adapted 
for its purpose.” —Analyst. 















FLORA AND GEOLOGY OF BARBADOES, 

In 8vo., with a Map and Sections, 18s., cloth boards. 
FLORA BARBADENSIS; a Catalogue of Plants, Indigenous, 
Naturalized, and Cultivated in Barbadoes. To which is prefixed a 
Geological Description of the Island. By James Dorrin Maycocx, 
M.D. F.L.S., a Member of his Majesty’s Council in Barbadoes. 
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HARDY PLANTS. 


The BRITISH FLOWER GARDEN and ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBBERY. By Roserr Sweet, F.L.S. Series the Second. 

Publishing in Monthly Numbers, at Three Shillings each. Each Number 
contains four full and highly coloured Figures, with Dissections of the most 
essential parts, of the most beautiful, rare, curious, or interesting Herbaceous 
Plants, or Flowering Shrubs, that may be cultivated in the open Borders, Shrub- 
beries, or by the side of Walls, or Fences, in the Gardens of this Country, with 
a full account of the best and most successful mode of Management in Culture 
and Propagation; the Soils and situations most suitable for them ; the Protection 
necessary, if any be required in Winter ; their Scientific and English Names, 
with full Descriptions; Natural and Linnzan Classes and Orders ; Derivations 
of the Generic Names; and all other information that may be considered of 
importance to the Botanist, Cultivator, or Amateur; and the most heautiful and 
interesting subjects are chosen. Twenty-five Numbers form a Volume, con- 
taining One Hundred Plates. 

Volumes I. II. and III. are just completed. 37. 16s. each. 


SWEET’S CISTINEA. 


An Account of the Family of CISTUS, or Rocx-Ross ; illus- 
trated by 112 handsomely-coloured Figures, and Descriptions of this 
handsome and generally admired Tribe of Plants, with Descriptions 
of the other Species that could not be obtained; and a full account 
of the best method for their Cultivation, Propagation, or any thing 
else belonging to them, considered of importance. One Vol., royal 
8vo. Price 4d. 4s. 

Complete in one Volume, royal 8vo., price 27. 2s. bound in cloth boards, 
FLORA AUSTRALASICA. 
By Rosert Sweet, F.L.S. 


Illustrated by Fifty-six elegantly-coloured Figures, of the most 
beautiful and curious Plants, Natives of New Holland and the South 
Sea Islands (generally called Botany Bay Plants). They are well 
adapted for a Greenhouse, or Conservatory ; and many will survive 
the Winters, in the open ground, with a very little protection. 

SWEET’S GERANIACE. 

Now complete, in Five Volumes, each containing One Hundred 
beautifully-coloured Figures of the choicest and most distinct 
Species and Hybrid Productions of this greatly admired Tribe. 

. From this Work may be selected a collection of the sorts most suited 
to the taste of any Lady or Gentleman, who wishes to make one of 
this beautiful Family. Price 3/. 3s. each Volume. 





In ‘wo Volumes, Royal 8vo., with Coloured Plates, price 71. 7s. cloth 
boards, 

TUE FLORIST’S GUIDE; giving Practical Instructions for 
the Proper Management and Cultivation of the various Florist 
lowers, especially Tulips, Ranunculus’, Auriculas, Hyacinths, 
Carnations, Pinks, Roses, &ce., with Directions for raising new 
Varieties from Seeds; illustrated by Coloured Portraits of 200 
Kiowers. By Rosert Swezt, F.LS. &c. 


Spe 
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Fifth Edition. 16s. cloth boards. 
SWEET’S HOT-HOUSE anv GREEN-HOUSE MANUAL; 
or, BOTANICAL CULTIVATOR: giving full practical Instruc- 


tions for the Management of all the Plants cultivated in the Hot- 
houses, Green-houses, Frames, and Borders in the Gardens of Great 
Britain ; with Plain Directions for the Management of Bulbs and 
Plants in Rooms, &c. By R. Sweet, F.L.S., Practical Nurseryman. 

“ Indeed, what Mr. Sweet has said on the Culture of Bulbs and Epiphytes, in 


the last edition of his Botanical Cultivator, may be considered as the ultimatum 
on this subject for the British Gardener.”—Gardener’s Magazine. 


Second Edition, One large Volume, 8vo., 21s., bound in cloth. 
SWEET’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS. Being an Accentuated 
Catalogue or Dictionary of every Plant (Exotic and Indigenous) 
either known or cultivated in Great Britain; arranged according to 
the Natural Orders to which they belong: with the addition of the 
Linnzean Class and Order to each Genus ; the whole brought down 
to the present time. By Roserr Sweet, F.L.S, 


‘It certainly is the most complete and useful Catalogue that has yet 
appeared.” —Gentleman’s Magazine. 
FOREST TREES. 
DEDICATED TO THE KING BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, 
A New Edition, in Two Volumes, Imperial 8vo, 12d. 12s. cloth. 

THE GENUS PINUS, Described and Illustrated, by numerous 
beautifully-coloured Figures, accompanied by their History, Medical 
Properties, Uses, and Directions for their Cultivation, with Remarks 
on the several Species of the Family Coniferee. By A. B. Lamsenr, 
Esq., F.R.S. Vice President of the Linnzan Society, &c. &. New 
Edition, enlarged. 

“‘ No publication ever contributed more to the knowledge and cultivation of a 
genus of plants. * * * Mr. Lambert's plates are no less beautiful pictures than 
exquisitely faithful Botanical drawings.” —Rees’s Cyclopedia. 

“The splendid labours of the indefatigable Lambert.”—Supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

At atime when our Nobility and Gentry are so extensively engaged in the 
improvement and decoration of their estates, a work like the present seems 
particularly called for. Some of our most distinguished land proprietors have 
cultivated the larch, and various useful fir species, with eminent success; and 
never will they cease to ‘work with the living hues that Nature lends’ the orna- 
mental tribes of this family. In no climate has such a variety of the different 
species been cultivated to perfection. Indeed, their adaptation to the climate of 
Great Britain, and there being scarcely a situation, however exposed or barren, 
to which one or other of the species will not be found suitable, give additional 
interest to this highly valuable genus of Forest Trees. 

*,* The folio edition of this work has become so scarce as to command nearly 
double its published price, (522. 10s.) The present contains Thirty Plates not in 
the last. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL FLOWER GARDENS. 
Just published, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

OUTLINES OF BOTANY; a Sketch of the Linnzean Arrange- 
ment of Plants ; with Tables to illustrate the distinction of genera and 
species : to which are added, Hints for the Management of a small 
Garden. By R. B. Stewart, Esq. 

“ We cordially recommend this slight work to every possessor of a garden; they 


will find it full of hints, pleasantly communicated.” —Literary Gazetie, August 22. 
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SELECT ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN, 


BY THE FIRST AUTHORITY. 
In Three Volumes, Royal 8vo., illustrated by 152 Plates, coloured to equal 
Drawings, Price £.10 bound in cloth, gilt leaves, 


THE POMOLOGICAL MAGAZINE; or, beautifully finished 
coloured Figures and Descriptions of the most important Varieties 
of Fruit worthy of cultivation in this country, for the dessert and 
culinary purposes ; with such Information resulting from successful 
Practice as may tend to improve cultivation; pointing out the best 
or most proper aspects, situations, &c. 

“We cannot too highly recommend this work, as valuable to consult in the 
choice of fruits, and beautiful to look upon.” —Literary Gazette. 

“* This is one of the most pleasing publications that we have met with. * * * ® 
The various specimens of the fruits given are coloured, and exceedingly well 
executed.” —Morning Herald. 


FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES. 


Second Edition, in One Volume, price 6s. 


THE FRUIT CULTIVATOR. By Joun Rocers, Nurseryman, 
formerly of the Royal Gardens. 

“ Directions are given for planting, pruning, training, the formation of Fruit- 
Tree, Borders, and Orchards, the gathering and storing of Fruit; in a word, every 
thing which can be desired is handled in a plain instructive manner, in such a 
way as a practical man alone is capable of doing it.”—Jrish Farmer's and 
Gardener’s Magazine. 

“« It remains only to say, that we think Mr. Rogers has here produced a most 
valuable practical work, which deserves to be in universal use ; and which adds 
to its other recommendation that of cheapness.”—Gardener’s Magazine. 


THE PROFITABLE PLANTER; a Practical Treatise on 
Planting Forest Trees in every description of Soil and Situation. 
By W. Ponrtey. 1 vol. 8vo. Plates, price 10s. 6d. boards. Fourth 
Edition. 


“ Pontey, one of the most extensive and successful Planters now living, and 
also a Landscape Gardener of no small distinction.””—Vide Sir H. Stuart, Bart. 
on Planting, p. 62. 





AGRICULTURE. 


Publishing every Three Months, price 4s. 
With a FINE ENGRAVING, by Landseer, of a Group of Prize Pigs, 
exhibited at the Liverpool Agricultural Meeting. 


THE BRITISH FARMER’S (Quarterty) MAGAZINE, 
No. XXXVIII., (for Jan. 1), conducted by the Rev. Henry Berry. 


Contents: Branch I.—Original Communications, &c.—Description of the 
Plate.—Mr. Gray on the Principles of Sound Statistics.—Mr. Towers on the 
Utility of Chemistry to Agriculture and Horticulture—Mr. J. Hall, Jun. 
on the Diseases of Horned Cattle—Mr. Donbavand’s Brief Observations 
on the best means of promoting Agriculture——Early and frequent (strum 
in a Heifer.— Mr. Cartwright on Early (strum and Impregnation in a 
Heifer.—M. Regere’s new facts in proof of the Advantage of Spaying Milch 
Cows.—Mr. Ruffin on Calcareous Manures —Notices of New Publications. 

Branch II.—Agricultural Intelligence.—History of Wheat, &c.—Quinoa.— 
Natural History of Rice.—Anglesey Agricultural Society.—Northamptonshire 
Farming and Grazing Society.—West Suffolk Agricultural Association.—Flint- 
shire Agricultural Society—Devon Agricultural Society—Gloucestershire Agri- 
cultural Association.—Smithfield Club Cattle Show.—Bath and West of England 
Society.—Testimonial to Mr. Cowan.—Hebbert’s Patent Domestic Flour Maker 
—Sale of Lord Huntingfield’s Stock.—Destruction of Seed Corn.—Quarterly 
Report. 

No. XXXIX. will be published on April 1, 1836. 
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In 2 Volumes, 8vo. Plates. 15s. each. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE TENANCY OF LAND 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: showing the Practice and Tenancy of 
Customs, now most prevalent between Landlord and Tenant, and 
Incoming and Outgoing Tenants, under which Land is now held in 
the several Counties; with notices of the Husbandry and Imple- 
ments in use, from an actual survey. By Lewis Kennepy and 
T. B. Graincer. 


The second Volume comprises the Highland and Grazing Districts; also 
facts relative to the present state of the Wool Growers; the general mode of 
management of Sheep Farms, with a brief history of Sheep in Great Britain. 

«‘ This is a valuable practical Work....The subjects of which it treats are of 
great national importance ; its authors have placed several of them in a new 
and striking light, and they have communicated much useful and authentic 
information not to be met with in any other publication.” —Zdinburgh Review, 
No. 120, for July 1834. 





A New Edition, with Coloured Plates. 


AN ESSAY ON THE WEEDS OF AGRICULTURE; 
with Practical Remarks on their Destruction. By the late 
B. Horprren, Esq. and G. Stncrar, F.L.S. and F.H.S., Author of 
Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis. A New Edition, illustrated by 
Copper-plates, coloured from the living Plants. Price 5s. 6d. 

“ If we were at liberty to follow our inclinations, we should treat this 
pamphlet, not according to its bulk, but its importance, and follow Mr. Holditch, 
and his Editor (for it is only the first chapter that is strictly, in its present form 
at least, attributable to the former), through their respective Chapters on 
* Weeds which infest Samples of Corn; Fallow Weeds; Weeds which are 
principally objectionable, as they encumber the Soil, or whose Roots are 
annual, and whose seeds pass the corn sieve; Weeds that never rise in the 
Crop, nor come into the Sickle; Pasture Weeds, &c. &c.’ .. ‘The passages 
we have marked in our progress, as worthy of quotation, might form a valuable 
little Manual for the Practical Farmer.’ "’—Monthly Magazine. 


THE TURNIP FLY. 


The REPORT of the DONCASTER AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY on the TURNIP FLY, and on the means of its Pre- 
vention, founded on Returns received from upwards of one hundred 
Gentlemen farming in England and Wales. Price 2s. 6d. 

“ The Report we think is of immense importance to farmers in general, for 
although the Natural History of the insect is still in a great measure left in 
obscurity, yet many things are brought together which in a little time may be the 
means of leading to the most important results. At all events, the observations 
recorded in this pamphlet go much further than any thing of the kind ever before 
published.” —Horticultural Register for October. 

“ The answers are arranged in a tabular form, by which the several opinions 
are present at once; and these tables are preceded by an able report, highly 
worthy the attention of every farmer.”—Jrish Farmer’s and Gardener’s Magazine 
for November. 


MANGEL WURZEL. 

REPORT of THE COMMITTEE of THE DONCASTER 
AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, on the advantages of Man- 
gel Wurzel as a Fallow Crop, founded on Returns received in 
answer to certain Queries issued by the Committee. Price 6d. 

Also, Mr. Porry, on the Cuttivation or Mancet WurzeEt. 2s. 

And, Mr. Porry, on Burntne Cray ror Manure, &c. 2s, 
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TO AMATEURS OF FLOWERS. 
In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. coloured, in cloth. 


THE FLORIST CULTIVATOR; 


Or, Plain Directions for the Management of the principal Florist Flowers, 
Shrubs, &c. &c. adapted to the Flower Garden, Shrubbery, and Green-house ; 
with Select Lists of the finest Roses, Geraniums, Carnations, Pinks, Auricu!as, 
Polyanthuses, Tulips, Dahlias, Heartsease, Cistus, or Rock Rose, &c. To which 
is added the Monthly operation usual for the Flower Garden, Shrubbery, and 
Greenhouse. The whole arranged on a Plan different from any Work hitherto 
published. By Tuomas Witvats, Esq. Amateur Cultivator. 





In octavo, with Plates and Plans, 6s., or 9s. finely coloured, 
THE LANDSCAPE GARDENER; comprising the History 
and Principles of tasteful Horticulture. 
CONTENTS :— 
Sortition of Shrubs 
Predominance of Evergreen 
Disposal of Avenues 


By the Rev. Prebendary 


Dennis. 

Landscape Gardening 

Taste for Horticulture 
Commencement of Horticulture 
Origin of Parks 

Roman Style 

Dutch Style 

Itailan Landscapes 

Transcript of Forests Str coloured Shrubs Or 
Defective Imitation Indigenous Shrubs 
Artificial Rivers Evergreen Trees 
Embellishment of Blenheim Cedars of Libanus 
Repton’s Avenue Useof the Yew 
Corsham Water Recapitulation 
Formation of Water Scientific Arrangement 
Improvement of Verdure Formation of For 
Raising of Grass Luurestinus and A 
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Selection of Seeds Judicious Pruning Incurvatec erres 
Unobtrusive Roads Treatment of Myrtle Removal of large Tre 
Professional Engincers Management of Geranium Ehnsley Cottage 
Qualification for Taste Correspondent Tints Fordland Cottage 
Rules for Curvature Principles of Harmony Newton Saint Loo 
Apology for Straightness Middle Ages Farleigh Castle 
Monastic Taste Hungerford Desecnt 


Road of Approach , Tung 
Entrance to Pleasure Ground Theory of Colours Farleigh Park 


View from a Mansion 
Embellishment from Watcr 
Sound of Birds 


Suggested Experiments 
Production of Contrast 
Solution of Phenomena 


Combe Hay 
Contiguity to Water 
Road-side Mansions 


Marine Embankments 
Diversion of Currents 
Pictoresque Structures 
Sanction for Gardening 
Protoplast’s Occupation 


Deciduous Trees 
Superior Trees 
Ugbrook Park 
Excter Elms 
Ashton Oak 
Parasytic Shrubs 
Ornamental Orchard 


Controul of Birds 

Aquatic Fowl 

Flight 

Attraction of Birds 
Improvement in Plantations 
Plantation of Summits 
Contiguous Arrangement 


Second Edition, 8vo. with Engravings, 9s. boards. 
The BRITISH FARMER;; to which is added, the PLOUGH- 
MAN’S GUIDE. By Joun Frxtayson, Esq. 


‘‘ One of the most valuable Tracts on Agriculture that has appeared for a 
number of years.” —Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 


BONE MANURE. 

REPORT of THE COMMITTEE of THE DONCASTER 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, on the Advantages of Bones as 

Manure, founded on Returns received in answer to Queries issued 

by the Committee, from Forty-nine Gentlemen, cultivating every 
variety of Soil in the County. 2s. Second Edition. 


“This Report is so important, is so ably drawn up, and embodies such 
a compendium of practical information, that we feel it our duty to the Farming 
interests of Great Britain to recommend its perusal.” —Farmer’s Journal. 


DOMESTIC POULTRY. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE onthe BREEDING, REARING, 
and FATTENING all kinds of DOMESTIC POULTRY, PRE- 
SERVATION of EGGS, &c. after plans pursued with advantage 
and Profit in France. Dedicated to Lorp SomErvitte. 2nd Edition, 5s. 
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** In primisque hominis est propria veri inquisitio atque investigatio.”’ 
Cicero be Orr. 
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ARTICLE 
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Articie I. 


Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 3 vols. Paris: 
1835. 


Berore Imlac had concluded his enumeration of the qualities 
and acquirements necessary to constitute a poet, his pupil 
stopped him, by saying, that he had heard enough to be con- 
vinced that no man ever could be a poet. Whilst passing 
in review the acquirements necessary to constitute a traveller 
capable of putting to profit his peregrinations in foreign lands, 
we are tempted to exclaim,—“ How far are the necessary 
“‘ qualifications of the traveller beyond the powers which 
“ the Prince of Abyssinia deemed unattainable by human 
“ capacity !” 

The majority of European states have a common origin ; 
they have been cast in the same mould; they have been 
subject to the same influences—one church—one fundamental 
system of administration—and one literary language; and 
though each individual nation possesses some features peculiar 
to itself, they preserve, throughout, a strong family re- 
semblance. ‘his original relationship has been kept up 
by continual intercourse, sometimes of a warlike, some- 
times of a peaceful character; by leagues, alliances, inter- 
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marriages of dynasties, diplomatic contracts, and commer- 
cial combinations. These have all had the effect of giving 
to the states of Europe not only similar laws and insti- 
tutions, but similarity of thought and identity of modes 
of expression. Looked at from the East, Europe appears as 
one, rather than as many, nations. But when the traveller 
passes the barriers of Europe and enters the East, he finds 
himself in a new state—so new that he can estimate it only 
by contrast; and it is not until he has become familiarized 
to this, as it were new world, that he can even calculate 
the chances of being led astray. He is struck with the 
picturesque nature of the country; and if he have any oppor- 
tunity of coming more in contact with the inhabitants, he 
finds that not only in externals, but also in feelings, trains 
of thought, and motives—that in the moral, in fact, as well 
as in the natural sciences, a rich field of inquiry is spread, 
enticing by its novelty and interest, but disheartening by its 
difficulties and extent. 

It is evident, then, that qualities essential to the poet 
must find play in the investigation. But still these qualities 
only constitute one class of those which the traveller must be 
possessed of ; and whilst he must not consider it beneath 
his attention to examine into the peculiar mode in which the 
material interests of the people are managed (which are the 
foundations of every society), he must be animated by an 
enthusiastic love of nature, moral as well as physical ; and to 
exquisite sensitiveness, to feel the beauty of that nature which 
has hitherto escaped the contamination of artificial life, he 
must add strong judgment, to resist the propensity to fanciful 
speculation. In fact, a perfect traveller in the East must be 
a poet, to feel, and describe—a philosopher, to inquire, collect, 
analyse, and decide. 

Therefore can we readily account for the absence of distin- 
guished minds, as writers of travels in Turkey. Their intuitive 
glance belied at once the prejudices or fables that have filled most 
books of travels ; they felt that they were in a new state of society, 
which required patient analysis, new views, new doctrines, and 
new epithets and words. They had not time to study the 
question, and they did not sit down to tell the world, in a 
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book, that the state of society and government in Turkey were 
things they did not understand. 

Can a traveller, however he may avoid debatable ground 
—however he may put aside political disquisition or scientific 
research—however concise his views, or cautious his ex- 
pressions—however little, in fine, he may say respecting his 
subject—can a traveller say that little correctly, without having 
thoroughly examined the country he describes, and without 
possessing the opportunities, time, and qualifications requisite 
for his successful application to such a pursuit ? 

Confessedly, no individual would trust to the judgment of 
another on a matter, however trivial, with which he himself 
had no personal knowledge, unless that other were the person 
among his acquaintance best informed on the matter in 
question. Now we do not know the name of any recent 
traveller in the East whose opinion would be taken or 
asked, on any practical question, by any sane resident in 
the Levant; nor is there, among the few individuals who 
have applied themselves with any sequence and success to 
the examination of that country, one who has presented himself 
as a writer of travels*. This, at the present moment, consi- 
dering the precarious condition of that country, and the evident 
proximity of a collision between England and Russia, we must 


* From the insignificance of the great majority of the works on Turkey, a few 
only are known of the many that have issued from the German, French, 
and English press during the last ten years; and, strange to say, that the 
assortment of really useful books which any person going to travel there would 
have to take with him, would not embrace a dozen publications of the present 
century. The standard works are those read 200 years ago. We have yet to 
turn to Busbequius, Chardin, Tournfort, Thevenot, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
Paul Otter, Pockoke, Spon and Wheeler, Ali Bey, Niebuhr, &c. The most 
recent respectable specimen of an eastern book of travels is Olivier, at the 
commencement of the present century. Since then, we have had special inquiries 
of great value, but few in number. Volney, a brilliant and airy improvisation ; 
Beaujour, a solid and solitary examination of a particular field of commerce ; 
—(by the bye, there is an inedited work on the general commerce of the 
East, of great value, by the late M. Ascalon, of Constantinople); Pouqueville, 
containing much information, with more falsehoods, and it is believed interested 
misrepresentation ; Burkhardt’s invaluable researches among the Arabs; and 
Leake’s, not less valuable, but far profounder and more useful labours in 
Greece and western Roumelia. Ten or fifteen years ago we had several 
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regard as a great national calamity; for the danger has origi- 
nated in the things which Russia has been permitted to do— 
permitted solely by our misappreciation of consequences, by 
our want of knowledge of present circumstances, by our mis- 
calculation of Russia, and by our ignorance of Turkey. 

In the absence of a writer of a more reflective mind, we con- 
sider it no small piece of good fortune that a man, with so 
vivid an imagination and so keen a perception of moral and 
natural beauty as belongs to M. De Lamartine, should have 
travelled into the East ; and we conceive that not only was 
he calculated, by his peculiar frame of mind, to throw new 
light upon the domestic and social state of this poetic people, 
but that his early preference of the simple tales and in- 
spired strains of the Hebrew poets to those other writers of 
antiquity who have generally been the models of European 
literature, prepared him to enter with enthusiasm into this 
particular field of nature. 

It was indeed with peculiar satisfaction that we learned 
that a work proceeding from such a distinguished pen was 
published in the early part of this year. We were not 
ignorant that M. De Lamartine had left Turkey with 
opinions the most extravagant; for, besides our personal 
acquaintance with the author, we had read the celebrated 





respectable quartos of travels, enriched with classic lore and picturesque descrip- 
tions. For instance, Hobhouse, Hughes, Kerr Porter, &c.; but of recent years 
even this class has disappeared, and flimsy paltry repetitions of trashy tales, 
and disproved opinions, presented in wide-lettered octavo and duodecimo, is all 
that has been supplied to the craving appetite of the public. The lowness of the 
standard, inexplicable in itself, is rendered more apparent by the rapid progress 
of events, which in fact has given observers from a distance the advantage 
over those who, though near, were destitute of the means of close examination. 
From this sweeping condemnation, there is scarcely an exception to be made; 
but if any, Mr. Slade deserves the distinction. We are indebted to him for 
much positive and valuable information; but while rendering him this justice, 
we must do Turkey the justice of attributing to him a pre-eminence over his 
compeers in singular misconception of his subject, and misuse of his information. 
We touch not on works purporting to enter into the graver field of political 
and philosophical inquiry—d’Hosson stands alone a singular monument of 
profoundness, exactitude, and inutility, the lexicographer of Turkey, not its 
painter—Eton and Thornton are spoken of, and sometimes read, because there 
is nothing worth reading, and people are anxious to learn. 
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speech he delivered from the tribune on his return to 
France, which was so conclusive, as to shut for ever on 
M. De Lamartine the door to political consideration. But we 
thought that the very reception of these opinions by France, 
so deservedly proud of his talents, would have led him to 
reconsider them. We conceived that the voice of Germany, 
speaking through the organ of the Augsburgh Gazette, 
would, if it did not convince him, send him back, in the silence 
of the closet, to review the notes which he had compiled in 
the East; which, although we did not conceive them to be 
so ample or so conclusive as they really are, we hoped would 
be sufficient to show him that every one of the positions he 
has taken up is liable to refutation from his own evidence. 
We did not conceive that M. De Lamartine was deficient in 
the courage required to put forward opinions, opposed to the 
prejudices prevalent in his day or nation; indeed he has exhi- 
bited, in the present work, a sufficiency of courage, although 
not of the best character, and has boldly attacked every 
principle of national faith, honour, and justice, whilst he ever 
has in his mouth virtue, humanity, and civilisation. 

It is with regret that we find ourselves obliged to speak in 
such terms of a man for whom we entertain so high a personal 
respect. We are urged to do so, in defence of those interests 
which he calls upon civilised Europe to sacrifice ; and to warn 
unreflecting minds against confounding the aberrations of the 
sentimentalist with the opinions of the observer. 

After this preface, we will select various passages which con- 
vey the impressions made on the mind of our author by the 
country in which he travelled, where those vivid, poetic, and 
not incorrect, impressions are conveyed to him, as he says 
himself, “ by his two eyes”"—a country which he has demon- 
strated to be the true land of poetry and real beauty, whilst he 
has vindicated it from being one of fable and romance. 

The first point to which he directed his steps was Syria,— 
for several months he fixed his head quarters at Beyrout, 
during which time he made his pilgrimage to the holy land. 
This pilgrimage occupied him less than a month; but the 
people whose character he had the most opportunities of 
studying, were the inhabitants of those ranges of Lebanus 
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and Anti-Lebanus, which stand forth so pre-eminently in his 
descriptions—descriptions approaching, as near as art can 
approach to nature, to the grandeur and picturesque beauty 
of the mountains themselves. 


“ Those,” says he, describing the Maronites, “ who would contemplate in actual 
existence all that the imagination pictures of the season of infant and pure 
christianity—who would see the simplicity and fervour of the primitive faith, 
purity of morals, disinterestedness in the ministers of charity, sacerdotal influence 
without abuse, authority without domination, poverty without mendicity, dignity 
without pride, prayer, vigils, sobriety, chastity, manual labour—those who 
would contemplate all this, must visit the Maronites. The most rigid philoso- 
pher would find no reform requisite in the public or private life of these priests, 
who are alike the example, the counsellors, and the servants of the people.”— 
(Vol. IL., p. 157.) 

‘“‘ The information of the people, though limited to reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and the catechism, is so far universal.—I can compare them only to the peasants 
of Saxony and Scotland,’’—(p. 182.) 

“Yesterday I descended again from the summits of these Alps, and became 
the guest of the Scheik of Eden, an Arabian Maronite village suspended beneath 
the highest peak of these mountains, on the very limits of vegetation, and only 
habitable during summer. The noble and venerable old man, accompanied by 
his son and some servants, had come out to meet me as far as the neighbourhood 
of Syrian Tripoli, and had received me in his house at Eden with a kindliness, 
a dignity, and an elegance of manner which one would imagine to be possessed 
by one of the old lords of the court of Louis XIV. Whole trees were burning on 
the wide hearths: sheep, kids, and stags, lay heaped up in the vast halls: and the 
old wines of Lebanon, brought from the cellar by his servants, were poured out 
abundantly, both for ourselves and our attendants. After having spent some 
days in studying these delightful manners, reminding one of the descriptions of 
Homer, and as full of poetic associations as the places in which we found them, 
the son of the Scheik, and a certain number of Arabian horsemen, were com- 
missioned to conduct me to the Cedars of Solomon, which yet consecrate the 
highest ridge of Lebanon, and have been venerated for ages as the last testimony 
of his glory. 

“‘ The most admirable police (the result rather of religion and morals than of 
legislation) reigns throughout the whole extent of territory inhabited by the Ma- 
ronites*. The traveller may there pursue his journey alone, and unguarded by 
day or by night, without fear of theft or violence; crime is almost unknown.”’— 
(p- 160.) 

“ The Jesuits,” he tells us, “after having attempted to erect establishments in 
these mountains, and in the midst of the Maronites who were catholics, have 
never yet succeeded, and have little prospect of success, for a very simple reason 
—there are no politics in the religion of the East; perfectly distinct from the civil 
power, it confers neither influence nor state employment.”—(Vol. I1., p. 175.) 





* We suppose he means all the territory under the domination of the Enai 
Beshir, including the Druses and Mctuales. 
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This latter observation we think may startle some, who had 
regarded Turkey under some mystic name, doomed in the pro- 
phecies. But when we find in Turkey the absence of any 
organization, militating against religious freedom, and the im- 
possibility of such an organization gaining ground in these 
countries—we may doubt whether the term anti-christian may 
not be with more justice applied to any, the most christian 
government of Europe, than to the Ottoman Porte, which 
while it does not itself persecute, affords a refuge to 
the victims of persecution elsewhere—where no man contri- 
butes from his substance to the ministers of a faith to which 
he does not belong, and where Christianity is quite as much 
a state religion as Mahometanism*. 

Of the Druses (to whom every thing that he says concerning 
the Maronites is equally applicable, excepting what is grounded 
on a difference of religion) he speaks thus :— 

“The schools for children are numerous, under the direction of the Akkals, 
and they are taught to read the Koran. Sometimes, when there are but few 
Druses in a village, and a school is wanting, they suffer their children to be 
instructed with those of Christians, and content themselves with erasing the 
traces of Christianity from their minds, when, at more mature years, they are 
initiated into their own mysterious rites. Women, as well as men, are admitted 
to the sacerdotal office; divorce is frequent, and impunity for adultery purchased. 
Hospitality is sacred, and neither bribe nor menace, whatever its nature, could 
induce a Druse to betray, even to his prince, the guest who had confided himself 
to the sanctuary of his threshold. At the time of the battle of Navarino, the 
European inhabitants of the Syrian towns, dreading the vengeance of the Turks, 
retired for several months among the Druses, and there lived in perfect security. 
Their maxim, like that of the Gospel, is, that all men are brothers; but they 
observe it better than we do; our dogmas are evangelical, our laws pagan.” — 
(Vol. IL., p. 167.) 

The rest of his observations on the Druses is worth nothing, 
for he speaks about what he himself says he knows nothing— 


their religion. He calls them idolaters; they are no more 





* The chief of the Christians possesses civil power, because he is their chief 
priest. The Sultan owes his authority to the hereditary rights established before 
the title of Calif was added to that of Han. The Christian church possesses in 
Turkey prerogatives not possessed by the church of Islamism. The Mahometan 
Imaun, or parish priest (Islamism has no higher religious functions), has no 
civil or judicial character. The priesthood of the Greek church have both. 
This originates not in a legislative preference for Christianity, but in the absence, 
among the Turks, of an organised priesthood. ‘The Ulema are no more priests 
than the Peers of Great Britain. 
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idolaters than the rest of the Mahometan population. He 
says he has a firm belief that the religion of the Druses is still 
a mystery: whereas their books have been procured, and inter- 
preted by his learned countryman De Sacy; and it is therein 
shown that they participate in a belief common to many parts 
of Syria, namely, the expectation of the future advent of a 
Messiah, among the descendants of Mahomet. 

Here then we find in their character—industry, as shown by 
the cultivation of their mountains—repose—freedom from crime 
—education among the lower orders, as extended as in the most 
advanced countries of Europe—extreme vivacity and intelli- 
gence—hospitality—high sense of honour—and simplicity in 
religious matters. 

We regret that he had so few opportunities of coming in 
contact with the Mahometans of Syria. During his pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, his mind was necessarily too much taken up, with 
the observation of sites which were hallowed to him by every 
association, to permit him to direct his attention much to an 
examination into the character of that people ; and subsequently 
his visit to Damascus, where its type is to be found, was so 
hurried, as to prevent him from being able to obtain much of 
the information he might have derived. It would have been 
interesting to have observed the impression that the character 
of its inhabitants, but especially of the Mahometans, would 
have made upon him: our slight acquaintance with them has led 
us to consider them as the most enlightened, decidedly the most 
interesting, of all the populations that inhabit Syria. Here he 
would have had the best opportunity of studying the character 
of the Mahometan Arab, and of judging of the materials that 
once composed the brilliant empire of the caliphs. He would 
have soon seen through the absurdity of those fabulous tales, 
which mediocrity has so sedulously propagated respecting the 
fanaticism of the Damascenes—in fact, those same powers of 
mind which led him to appreciate the characters of the Osman- 
lis so justly, and to depict that character in such vivid colours, 
would have been devoted to vindicating their co-religionists in 


Syria, from the various charges that have been preferred against 
them. We do not think that we can better fill up the hiatus, 
than by giving an account of a popular tumult which occurred 
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in that city in 1831, which, interesting as every clearly under- 
stood event must be, from the light which it throws on the 
character of a people and their institutions, has been the cause 
of much misunderstanding on both these points, in consequence 
of the erroneous statements of various travellers. 

About the time that the British government appeared 
aware of the commercial importance of Damascus, and, for 
the purpose of extending their commerce, had decided upon 
sending a Consul-General to reside in that city, the Porte 
had also come to the determination of extending to Damascus 
her plans of reform. But the Turkish government, whilst 
it saw that changes were inevitable, had no clear or fixed 
ideas as to the path it had to follow, and by a vague ad- 
miration of European systems was frequently betrayed into 
error; it saw that it differed from Europe on the question of 
taxation, and, without examination, gave way to a desire of 
imitating Europe. Selim Pacha, being nominated to the 
Pashalic of Damascus, was instructed to carry two points, 
namely—to facilitate the establishment of the Consul-General 
appointed by the British government, and to enforce a tax 
upon shops. Arrived at his Pashalic, he communicated to the 
Ayans the instructions he had received from his government. 
No opposition was raised at first, on hearing that it was the will 
of the Sultan that a Frank consul should be domiciled among 
them, although it was strange to see the British standard 
waving over the domes and minarets of the sacred city; but 
when they heard that it was the intention of the Porte to 
resort to a mode of taxation so contrary to the habits of 
the people, the Ayans loudly protested, and declared to the 
Pacha, that if he persisted, they could not answer for the con- 
sequences. Selim Pacha, however, refused to receive the warn- 
ing, and his armed retainers were sent into the bazaars to levy 
the required sum. The people, resisting the payment of the 
tax, rose in arms, and they were quieted only by a most 
solemn promise from the Pacha—that he would abstain in 
future from any attempt to enforce this odious tax. 

We are unwilling to be severe upon this amiable but weak 
minded man, for it must be confessed that his position was 
extremely delicate, as being placed between the Sultan, whose 
commands he did not dare to disobey, and the people, who 
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seemed determined to resist—his respect for his sovereign 
outweighed his dread of the people, whose vigilance he hoped 
to elude. After many attempts at conciliation, and after re- 
sorting to every manoeuvre which menaces or entreaties, bribes 
or intrigue, presented to him, he believed he had lulled the 
suspicions of the people, and attempted again to levy the tax. 
Any one in the least acquainted with the character of oriental 
populations may well conceive the consequence. 'They rose to 
a man, took the castle by storm, and put the unfortunate and 
infatuated Pacha to death. In this revolution there may have 
been cries of religious fanaticism, raised by Hadjees, that on 
their return from Mecca remain at Damascus; but the tumult 
had nothing to do with fanaticism or religion ; it arose from an 
attachment to financial principles (of which they had learnt the 
practical advantages, although they had not reasoned upon them 
systematically), combined with exasperation against the insidious 
conduct and the broken faith of their Pacha. It was in the 
course of this tumult that two ideas became linked together ; 
which union, however accidental, was not groundless ;—the dis- 
guised mode of taxation was an idea borrowed from Europe, and 
seeing that the same Selim Pacha, who came to levy taxes in 
such a mode, had received orders also to pave the way towards 
a Frank consul being established in Damascus, they very natu- 
rally concluded that this consul was coming there not to extend 
commercial relations, but to introduce Frank ideas, manners, and 
prerogatives*. It was not therefore without difficulty that Mr. 
Farren was enabled to make his ostentatious and dramatic entry 
into Damascus. We are not indebted to Ibrahim Pacha for Mr. 
Farren’s now being quietly established there;—no intimidation 
was resorted to, neither could have been—but to the energy of 
a British merchant who went and established himself at Da- 
mascus, and, by opening there a commercial house, proved 
to them practically what were our intentions, and showed 
them how intimately connected were their material interests 
with the objects of the British government. We think that this 
anecdote in itself is sufficient to show that in a traveller’s mouth 





*{t must be borne in mind that the privileges, conduct, opinions, and interests 
of consuls generally are not such as to associate with their functions, those ideas 
of intercourse, friendship, extension of commercial relations, &. which we in 
Europe associate with the idea of consular establishments. 
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fanaticism and turbulence are but indications of ignorance and 
misconception; and we still go on further to say, that there is not 
one instance of a commotion in the Turkish empire during the 
last seven years, which has not originated in the Porte’s 
mistaking innovation for reform, and imitating Europe in 
points where we have much to learn and little to teazh. She is 
indebted to the good genius of her people for having failed 
in these attempts. What elements of prosperity does not this 
simple circumstance show Turkey to be possessed of, if once 
rescued from ? 

On his coasting journey to Constantinople, M. De Lamar- 
tine was only able to bestow a passing glance upon the Greek 
inhabitants of Asia Minor. Still, here he makes an observa- 
tion, which we extract as most remarkable :— 

** The Greek genius everywhere exhibits the principle of activity which is in 
the very blood of that lively European race ; but the activity of the Asiatic Greek 
is valuable and fruitful; whereas, that of Greece and of the Morea is only a 
sterile agitation. The air of Asia softens the blood of the Greeks: there they 
always exhibit a people admirably civilised—elsewhere they are frequently 





barbarians.” 

We congratulate our author on having once used the term 
barbarism in its proper sense: but would it not have been 
well for him to have investigated a little more fully the causes 
of this remarkable difference ? 

Why are the talents of the Moreote Greeks rendered useless ? 
Why has that restless activity of mind converted itself into a 
“ sterile agitation?” The Asiatic Greeks speak only Turkish, 
and are imbued with the repose of the Turkish character. 
Vague aspirations after the glory of Greece in the classic ages 
have never left the European Greeks of the upper orders. 
This feeling Russia dexterously turned to account—on this 
she placed her lever of intrigue. But the Greek peasantry 
of Europe were equally industrious, equally sober-minded, 
with the Asiatic Greeks; and it was not till the Europeans 
interfered—till European institutions, and European civili- 
sation, which our author is so anxious to inflict on all the 
Eastern populations, was sought to be introduced into that 
now distracted country—that society was convulsed almost to 
its very lowest foundations; for this convulsion an able 
power has long and successfully laboured ; yet, all these causes 
would have been insufficient, without 5,000,000/. (four-fifths 
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of it English) applied for the consolidation there of Russian 
power. 

The characters of the other populations that he had an op- 
portunity of seeing, such as the Armenian, Bulgarian, &c., are 
extremely favourable ; our limits prevent us from extracting 
them, as we are anxious rather to extend our extracts with 
regard to the predominant race, as the fate of the empire 
is necessarily involved in their condition. M. De Lamartine 
visited but a very minute portion of Turkey, and that hastily ; 
his acquaintance with the Osmanlis dates from his arrival at 
Constantinople. 

We extract copiously from his beautiful pictures of that 
seat of empire. Here the poet revels in the beauties that 
everywhere surround him. We think he might have seen 
good grounds for conceiving that an empire, possessed of such 
a capital, would not be very likely to perish, and leave as its 
successors “ but the desert, and the dust of its ruins;” he 
himself gives us some rather intelligible hints of successors of 
a very different description: but from political speculations 
we turn to the pages of our author, where he holds converse 
with nature, and where his impressions are recorded on the 
loveliest, at once, and most important position on the face of 
the globe—Constantinople. Here we may unreservedly aban- 
don ourselves to our author’s genius, see with his eyes, and 
partake, as far as we may, in his glowing thoughts and 
powerful conceptions. 


“ Here it is that God and man, nature and art, have placed, or created in 
concert, a landscape that has nothing like it in this planet of our’s. I uttered 
an involuntary cry, and obliterated for ever from the tablets of my mind the Bay 
of Naples with all its enchantments. To compare anything with such a con- 
centration of loveliness and magnificence is to insult creation. 

“ A few paces distant on the left frowned the walls, supporting the circular 
terraces that bound the spacious garden of the grand seraglio, separated from 
the sea by a narrow flagged footway, continually washed by the perpetual 
current of the Bosphorus, in little blue rippling waters, like the waters of the 
Rhone at Geneva. The terraces, which rise in insensible slopes to the sultan’s 
palace, whose gilded domes are discernible through the gigantic heads of palm- 
trees and cypresses, are themselves planted with similar trees, whose huge trunks 
tower above the walls, while their branches, scorning the boundaries of the 
gardens, overhang the sea with thick canopies of foliage, and shadow the caiques. 
Our rowers suspended their oars occasionally under their shade. Here and 
there these groups of trees are broken by palaces, pavilions, kiosks, gilt and 
sculptured gates opening upon the sea; or batteries of copper and bronze cannon, 
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of antique and uncouth forms. The grated windows of these maritime palaces 
overlook the sea, and glimpses may now and then be caught of the lustres and 
gilt ceilings of the apartments, sparkling through the Venetian blinds; while at 
every step elegant Moorish fountains, springing from the seraglio walls, fall 
murmuring from the height of the gardens into marble conches, from which the 
passers-by may quench their thirst. A few Turkish soldiers lie stretched at their 
ease beside these fountains, while numbers of masterless dogs are wandering along 
the quay, and some of them sleeping in the embrasures. As the boat advanced along 
these walls, the prospect expanded before us; we neared the Asiatic coast, 
and the eye began to trace the mouth of the Bosphorus between a line of sombre 
hills and an opposite range, which appeared to be painted in all the tints of the 
rainbow. Here we again rested: the smiling coast of Asia, only about a mile 
distant, was sketched to our right, its broad and high hills standing forward in 
relief, crowned with black forests of sharp-pointed trees; the champaign was 
fringed with trees, and studded with red-painted houses—the perpendicular 
sides of the ravines, tapestried with verdant plants and sycamores, whose 
branches dipped in the stream. Farther off, the hills were still loftier, then 
declined in green slopes till they formed a large advanced cape, bearing on its 
brow the considerable town of Scutari, with its white barracks, resembling a 
royal chiteau—its mosques, with their glittering minarets—its quays, and its 
creeks, &c. 

“ The channel presents, in the distant perspective, an uninterrupted chain of 
villages, fleets at anchor or in sail, little ports shaded with trees, scattered 
houses and spacious palaces, with their rose-gardens abutting upon the sea. 

“* A few minutes rowing carried us forward to that precise point of the Golden 
Horn from whence the eye may revel, at one view, over the Bosphorus, the Sea 
of Marmora, and the entire haven, or, more properly, the interior Sea of Con- 
stantinople. There we forgot Marmora, the Asiatic coast, and the Bosphorus, 
to give our undivided and admiring contemplation to the Golden Horn, and the 
seven towns suspended on the seven hills of Constantinople, all converging 
towards the arm of the sea, which unites the whole in one unique and incom- 
parable city ; at once city, country, seaport, river-banks, gardens, woody moun- 
tains, profound valleys, throngs of houses, streets and masts, tranquil lakes, 
and enchanting solitudes; a view of which no pencil can delineate more than 
by detached fragments, and of which, at every stroke of the oars, the eye and 
the soul imbibe an entirely new aspect and impression. 

“ The seraglio retired from us, and grew larger as it retired, in proportion as 
the eye embraced a fuller scope of the vast outlines of its walls, and the multi- 
tude of its slopes, trees, kiosks, and palaces. Its site alone would suffice for the 
seat of a large town. The port advanced, and gradually became more developed, 
winding, like a canal, between the sides of hanging mountains. It has no ap- 
pearance of a port; but resembles rather that of the Thames, or any large river, 
enclosed by two hilly banks studded with towns, and both shores choked with 
interminable fleets at anchor in front of the line of houses. We sailed through 
that innumerable host of ships, some at anchor, others making sail for the Bos- 
phorus, the Sea of Marmora, or the Black Sea, comprising vessels of every 
form, of every size, and of all flags—from the Arab bark, with its projecting and 
elevated prow, similar to the beak of the ancient galleys, to the magnificent 
three-decker, with its shining bronze walls. Hundreds of Turkish caiques, 
little boats which answer the purpose of carriages upon the maritime streets of 
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this amphibious city, guided by one or two rowers in silk sleeves, were thread- 
ing their way between the more massy structures, crossing each other’s paths, 
coming in contact without being capsized, and elbowing each other like a crowd 
in the public squares; while clouds of albatross, like beautiful white pigeons, 
rose from the sea at their approach, flying to a more distant station to cradle 
themselves upon the waves. I cannot attempt to reckon the vessels, the 
frigates, brigs, sloops, and boats, which, moving or stationary, cover the waters 
of the port of Constantinople, from the mouth of the Bosphorus and the point 
of the seraglio, to the suburbs of Eyoub, and the delicious valleys of the sweet 
waters. The Thames, in London, offers nothing comparable to their number.” 
—(Vol. II., pp. 429—433.) 

“ Whenever I ascend to the belvidere to enjoy this view (and I do so several 
times a day, and invariably every evening), I cannot conceive how, of the many 
travellers who have visited Constantinople, so few have felt the beauty which it 
presents to my eye and to my mind. Why has no one described it? Is it 
because words have neither space, horizon, nor colours, and that painting is the 
only language of the eye? But painting itself has never pourtrayed all that is 
here. ‘The pictures I have seen are merely detached scenes, consisting of dead 
lines and colours, without life: none convey any idea of the innumerable grada- 
tions of tints, varying with every change of the atmosphere and every passing 
hour. The harmonious whole and the colossal grandeur of these lines ;—the 
movements and intertwinings of the different horizons ;—the moving sails 
scattered over the three seas;—the murmur of the busy population on the 
shores ;—the reports of the cannon on board the vessels ;—the flags waving from 
the mast heads ;—the floating caiques ;—the vaporous reflection of domes, 
mosques, steeples, and minarets in the sea ;—all this has never been described. 
I will try it.” 

We continue a few extracts. 

“ If vou recollect that you are in Constantinople, the queen of Europe and 
Asia, at the precise point where these two quarters of the world meet, as it were, 
either for friendly greeting, or for combat;—whether night should surprise you 
whilst contemplating this prospect, which can never weary the eye ;—or the pharos 
of Galata, the Seraglioand Scutari, and the lights on the high poops of the vessels, 
are glimmering ;—if the stars detach themselves one by one, or in groups from 
the azure firmament, and envelope the mountains of the Asiatic coast, the snows 
of Olympus, the Princes Islands in the sea of Marmora, the level height 
of the Seraglio, the hills of Stamboul and the three seas, so that the whole 
scene seems to float in a blue net-work besprinkled with pearls ;— if the 
rising moon diffuse sufficient light to show the great masses of the picture, while 
it obscures or softens the details ;—you have at every hour of the day and night 
the most delicious spectacle that can charm the sight. It is an enchantment of 
the eye which spreads to the mind ;—a dazzling of the sight and the soul. This 
is the spectacle which I have enjoyed every day and every night for the space 





of a month. 

“ T could not have believed that sky, earth, sea, and man, could produce such 
a combination of enchanting prospects : the transparent mirror of the sky or of 
the sea can alone reflect them in their whole expanse. My imagination also 
embraces them in this extended way ; but my memory cannot retain and repro- 
duce them except in little successive details. I therefore traced singly every 
different point of view as I glided along in my caique. A painter would require 
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years to depict only one shore of the Bosphorus. The landscape changes at 
every glance, and as it varies presents renewed beauty. What can I say in a 
few words ?”—(Vol. III. pp. 24—30.) 


But what is the character of the lordly race that is at 
present in possession of this city of enchantment ?—What is 


the state of society in Constantinople itself? 

“ The seraglio is characterised by the feeling which predominates among the 
people, viz. the love of nature. The admiration of beautiful prospects, groves, 
fountains, the expanse of the sea, and the horizon bounded by chains of snow- 
capped mountains, is the ruling instinct of the nation. In this may be traced 
the recollections of a pastoral and agricultural people, who love to cherish the 
remembrance of their origin, and whose tastes are all simple and instinctive. They 
have raised the palace of their sovereigns, the capital of their imperial city, on 
the slope of the loveliest hill in the empire, and perhaps in the whole world. 
The seraglio has neither the external grandeur, nor the internal luxury of a Eu- 
ropean palace. Its charms consist in spacious gardens with trees intertwining, 
free and eternal as in a virgin forest, with fountains murmuring, and ring-doves 
cooing; it is the same throughout all Turkey. Sovereign and subjects, rich and 
poor, have but one want, one feeling, in the choice and arrangement of their 
dwellings, viz., to charm the eye with a beautiful prospect. If the situation of 
the house, and the poverty of the owner, preclude this luxury, then, at least, there 
are a tree, a sheep, and a dovecot, in a patch of ground surrounding the 
hut.”—(Vol. IIL., pp. 78, 79.) 

“ They live in harmony with the clouds of white turtle doves, which cover the 
domes of all the Khans and Mosques, and they do not even scare the swallows. 
The Turks themselves live in peace with all the animate and inanimate creation 
—trees, birds, or dogs—they respect every thing God has made. They extend 
their humanity to those inferior animals which are neglected, or persecuted 
among us.”—(Vol. IIL, p. 109.) 

He accompanies Rustem Bey, governor of the slaves of the 
Sultan, and thus describes their reception by the young men. 

* ¢ Rustem Bey! Rustem Bey!’ they exclaimed, one after the other, and all 
hastened to meet him, breathless and flushed with joy. He could scarcely free 
himself from their caresses, and they addressed to him the most affectionate lan- 
guage. ‘ Rustem Bey,’ said they to him, ‘ why have you been absent so long ? 
You have been a father to us, and we have been longing to see you. We are 
indebted to you for all that we know. Allah and the Sultan have sent you to 
make men of us. Before, we were only slaves—sons of slaves. The name of 
the Osmanlis was a mockery in Europe: henceforth, we will defend it and honour 
it. But, tell the Sultan to send you back to us. We do not study now; we pine 
in dulness and weariness.’ 

** We conversed with them for a long time respecting their studies, the politics 
of Europe, and the destiny of the Turkish empire. They shuddered with indig- 
nation at their present condition, and prayed for the success of the Sultan in his 
reforming enterprises. I never witnessed greater ardour for the regeneration of 
a country, than that which animated these young men. The oldest of them might 
be about twenty or twenty-two, and the youngest about twelve or thirteen. Ex- 
cept at the Naval Asylum at Greenwich, I never saw finer looking lads than 
some of these young Turks.”—(Vol. IIL. p. 72. 
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Before quitting the seraglio he is entertained by the 
Hasnadar. 

“ The Kesnedar (Hasnadar), who was a frank, cheerful, and intelligent man, 
conducted me to his own department, where I saw, for the first time in Turkey, 
something like the elegance and convenience of European furniture. The divans 
were high, and covered with silk cushions, and there were tables and shelves 
round the room. On these shelves there were papers, books, maps, and a ter- 
restrial globe. Sweetmeats and sherbet were handed to us. We conversed on 
the state of the arts and sciences in Europe, compared with the state of human 
knowledge in the Ottoman empire—the Kesnedar appeared to be as well-in- 
formed, and as free from prejudices, as any European. He earnestly prayed for the 
success of Mahmoud in his projected reforms.” .... ‘‘ He asked me a multi- 
tude of questions on various subjects, viz. philosophy, religion, poetry, politics, 
military tactics, and different systems of government, republican and monarchical. 
He discussed all these subjects with a degree of shrewdness, which convinced me 
that he was one of the most able men in the Turkish empire.”—(Vol. IIL, 
pp- 74, 75.) 

Rather a bold assertion this last observation, considering the 
little experience M. De Lamartine had in Turkey. We ex- 
tract, to place beside it, his account of the impressions made 
upon him by a conversation with some of the first men of the 


empire, Halil Pacha, Achmet Pacha, &c. 

“ We spoke with discretion, but at the same time with freedom, of the nego- 
tiations between Egypt, Europe, and Turkey; and the progress made, and to be 
made, by the Turks in military tactics, legislation, and the policy of the different 
powers of Europe. Nothing in our conversation could have denoted that we 
were discoursing with a people who are termed barbarians, about the affairs of 
these same barbarians, and that what we said might even have reached the ear 
of the Grand Signior, the Shadow of Allah. 

“ Our conversation could not have been more unrestrained, or more elegantly 
kept up, in a drawing-room in London or Vienna. These young men, who 
were eager for information and improvement, spoke of their situation, and of 
themselves, in a tone of noble and interesting modesty.”—(Vol. III., p. 61.) 


But of course, in a capital such as Constantinople, he could 
be only indebted to the orientals for such offices of hospitality 
as he would find also in Europe; it was only in his land- 
journey homewards that he could experience the characteristic 
hospitality of the Turks. But this virtue he shows is not confined 
to the Osmanlis only, but is common to all the populations 
under the Ottoman sceptre. 

He thus describes his reception at Philippopoli. 


“* When we were within three leagues of Philippopoli, I perceived a party of 
Turkish, Armenian, and Greek horsemen advancing to us at full gallop. A 
handsome young man, mounted on a superb horse, came up to us before the 
rest, and touched my clothes with his finger. He then turned his horse, and 
rode beside me. He spoke Italian, and explained to me that, having been the 
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first to touch me, I must accept his house, however urgent the others of his 
party might be to conduct me elsewhere. The kiaia of the governor of Philip- 
popoli next joined us. He complimented me in the name of the governor, who, 
he said, had prepared a large and commodious house for my reception, and that 
supper was ready.’’—( Vol. III., p. 98.) 

“* We passed three days at Philippopoli, enjoying the liberal hospitality of M. 
Maurides, making excursions in the environs of the town, and receiving and 
returning the visits of the Turks, Greeks, and Armenians.’’—-( Vol. III., p. 99.) 


His reception at Tatar Bazargik is thus described. 

“‘ The young prince who possesses and governs Tatar Bazargik is the son of 
the old vizir, Husseim Pacha. He received us with chivalrous hospitality, 
lodging us in a newly built and elegant house situated on the bank of a river 
which flows round the town. This house belonged to a wealthy Armenian. No 
sooner were we installed in it than fifteen or twenty slaves arrived, each bearing 
a pewter dish on his head. These dishes, which they laid on the ground at our 
feet, contained rice, cakes, game, and sweetmeats of all kinds, from the kitchens 
of the prince: two fine horses were likewise sent tome as a present, which 
however I declined, and several calves and sheep as food for my suite.”— 
(Vol. IIL, p. 100.) 

The next day he leaves this village and arrives at the foot 
of the Balkan, where he found the principal inhabitants of the 
Bulgarian village of Yenikeni waiting for him, to show him 
attention. Here M. De Lamartine was laid up for twenty 
days with an inflammatory fever, which gave occasion for ad- 
ditional proofs of that active kindness and generous sympathy 
which he, as well as every other stranger that conducts himself 
within the due bounds of decorum, invariably meets with in 


that country. 

** A Tartar who had crossed the Balkans on his way to Adrianople, had halted 
at Philippopoli, where he related that a Frank traveller had been taken ill, and 
was dying at Yenikeni. This story reached the ears of M. Maurides at ten 
o'clock one evening. Immediately concluding that the Frank was the same who 
had recently been his guest, he sent for his friend the physician, assembled his 
servants, and loaded his horses with every thing which his charitable foresight 
suggested would be useful tome. He left his home in the middle of the night, 
travelled without resting, and, after a journey of two days, arrived at Yenekeni, 
bringing succour and consolation to a stranger whom he will never see again.” 
—(Vol. IIT., p. 102.) 

“ The Prince of Tatar Bazargik, on being informed of my illness, showed me 
no less kindness and hospitality. He every day sent sheep and calves as pro- 
visions for my suite ; and during the whole time of my stay at Yenekeni, five or 
six horsemen of his suite were constantly in my courtyard, with their horses 
saddled, and ready to execute my most trivial commands. On the few last days 
of my convalescence, they attended me in my rides through the magnificent 
valley, and over the mountains in the environs of Yenekeni. The prince even 
offered me his slaves, and on my departure a detachment of his horsemen accom- 
panied me as far as the boundaries of his government.”’—(Vol. TIT., p- 103.) 
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Might not these passages be taken for the philanthropic 
sarcasm of some generous mind, who grieved at the con- 
tentious and factious spirit of our times, and above all, at 
the absence of the kindlier emotions and impulses in our indi- 
vidual and domestic relations, sought to shame us by the 
exhibition of an Utopian benevolence, personated, necessarily, 
in men of distant lands, because representing feelings so foreign 
to those we see around us. How gratifying, then, to know that 
these are no fictions, but a practical description of circum- 
stances that occurred to the writer; yet how afflicting, at the 
same time, to reflect that the writer received no lesson of 
political wisdom from this his extraordinary experience, and 
that he failed to see that these virtues are intimately connected 
with institutions which, instead of proposing correctives 
wherever he found them deficient, in ignorant boldness, he 
has pronounced incorrigible, and denounced to extirpation. 

It may now be interesting to examine the opinions of our 
pious and devotional author on the character of Islamism. We 
must premise, however, that although impartial enough to treat 
this question very differently from his frivolous predecessors, 
M. De Lamartine had not that acquaintance with the subject 
which it demands, and that he was not a fair observer, being 
subject to strong antipathies, not only as belonging to a reli- 
gion which, contrary to the spirit of its holy founder, has put 
itself in a state of armed hostility with all other religions, but 
also as belonging to that peculiar church which on all 
occasions has shown itself the most intolerant and ambitious. 


“‘Tslamism is a philosophic religion which imposes on its votaries only two 
grand duties—prayer and charity. These duties are, indeed, the first principles of 
all religion. Mahometanism deduces from them the tolerance which other faiths 
have socruelly banished from their dogmas. In this respect the Mahometans are 
more advanced in religious perfection than the disciples of some other faiths, who 
insult and despise them.’* ..... “ It is in its nature moral, patient, resigned, 
charitable, and tolerant; qualities which well suit it for a necessary fusion in the 
countries it occupies, and where it would be advisable to improve and not 
exterminate. It is accustomed to subsist in peace and harmony with the various 
forms of christian worship, to which it allows free exercise, even in the bosom 
of its holiest cities, such as Damascus and Jerusalem. It is careless of supre- 
macy: prayer, justice, and peace, are all it requires. In any system of human 
civilisation, whether humane, politic, or ambitious, the religion of Mahomet may 
easily be allowed to occupy its place in the Mosque—its place in the sun or in 
the shade.”—(Vol. II., p. 246.) 
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** Conversions, too, in these countries are impossible, since a change of opinion 
would brand with perpetual opprobrium, and would often be punished with 
death by a tribe, a village, or a family. As for the Mahometa'is, conversion 
amongst them is unheard of. Their religion is a practical deism, the morality 
of which is the same in principle as that of Christianity, but is not founded on the 
doctrine of the incarnation of the Deity. The doctrine of Mahometanism is simply 
a belief in divine inspiration, manifested by a man wiser and more favoured with 
the celestial emanation than his fellow-creatures. Some miraculous operations 
have since been mixed up with the mission of Mahomet, but these legendary 
miracles of Islamism do not form the foundation of the religion, and are even 
rejected by enlightened Turks. All religions have their legends, their absurd 
traditions, their popular aspects; the philosophical view of Mahometanism is 
pure from these grosser mixtures ; it consists only in resignation to the will of 
God, and charity towards men. I have conversed with a great number of truly 
religious Turks and Arabians, who admitted nothing but what is reasonable and 
human in their creed. Their reason had no efforts to make to accept dogmas 
from which it revolted. Their’s was practical and contemplative deism. Such 
men are not easily converted ; it is natural to descend from marvellous to simple 
doctrines, but not to remount from the simple to the marvellous.””—( Vol. IT., 
p. 176.) 

Here is an observation of the most striking truth, “ con- 
** version from Mahometanism to Christianity is unheard of.” 
M. De Lamartine fairly avows that portion of the cause 
which he had penetrated with the discrimination which is the 
prerogative of genius. And as a Catholic he could have 
penetrated no further. They have never had an opportunity 
of seeing Christianity unalloyed with idolatry, and they natu- 
rally conceive that all Christians must be idolaters. We were 
acquainted with an Arab Emir of the mountains of Lebanon, 
who had renounced Christianity and become a Mahometan, on 
account, as he said himself, of his not being able to bear the 
idea of creature worship; and this, at a time when there were 
numerous Protestant missionaries in Syria that were sending 
home volumes of reports and researches. We witnessed the 
interest and avidity with which the Damascenes perused 
part of the Scriptures in Arabic, which were lent them by an 
English merchant, and we overheard ourselves one of the 
Ulema, after reading a portion of the holy writ, exclaim, 
“‘ T had always thought these Englishmen were atheists.” 


“ The grand idea which there fills and expands the imagination of all people, 
is that of religion. Throughout (the East), the manner and laws of all the tribes 
are founded on the religious principle. The West has never displayed this, and 
why ? because they are a less noble race, children of barbarians, still savouring 
of their origin. These lofty matters are out of place in the West, where the low- 
est of human feelings and ideas, constantly take precedence of the highest. It 
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is the region of gold, of agitation, and noise. The East is the region of profound 
meditation—of instruction—of adoration.’’—(Vol. I1., p. 321.) 

What meaning is conveyed here to the mind of a reasoning 
being, by the expression, “manners, and laws, founded on the 
“ religious principle?” —and then “they arenobler than the men of 
“‘ Europe,” and the men of Europe “ less noble,” because “ sons 
“of barbarians?” Our author sees things that surprise and 
overwhelm him ; he has not time to examine, and yet, traveller- 
like, he must explain. The resumé of their character he draws 
up in the following remarkable words :— 

“The Turks are, in my estimation, the first and most worthy amongst the 
numerous races that people their vast empire ; their character is the noblest and 
most dignified, their courage is unimpeachable, and their virtues, religious, civil, 
and domestic, are calculated to inspire every impartial mind with esteem and 
admiration. Magnanimity is inscribed on their foreheads and displayed in their 
actions: if they had better laws, and a more enlightened government, they would 
be one of the greatest people the world has seen.”—(Vol. III., p. 381.) 

We cannot here help quoting an expression which we 
heard from the lips of a worthy and most useful American 
Missionary, addressed to some fellow Missionary, who had 
arrived from America, ready to make an Awto-da-fe of all 
Mahometans,—“ You will see practised by the Turks the 
** virtues we talk of in Christendom !” 

Nobody, of the commonest information, is ignorant of the 
fact that Mahometanism reckons the Old and New Testament 
as inspired writings, and as their law; no one is ignorant that, 
though Mahomet is the last and greatest of the prophets, 
Christ to them is “ the spirit of God,” and that the Koran, in 
all its excellent parts, is a transcript of the Testament, the re- 
mainder being wild and inoperative fancies: but how few re- 

Jlect on the different character which this state of mind gives 
to the Mahometan’s regard for Christianity, and the Chris- 
tian’s regard for Mahometanism! 'The Mahometan (strange 
as it may seem to the religious animosity of Christendom, 
which reflects itself, to its own eyes, in the dispositions of the 
East), though he may not inquire particularly into the dogmas 
of our various churches, denies not the prophetic character of 
Jesus; and the expressions of contempt which many have mis- 
applied to Christianity, are called forth by the symbols and 
externals of those sects which, to him, are the only personifica- 
tion of Christianity. A Protestant feels and expresses more 
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loudly the same, without being set down as an infidel. Islamism 
does despise the external practices, and the church government, 
andevensome of the dogmas of the sect to which M. De Lamartine 
belongs; it rejects an organised and bachelor priesthood—saints’ 
worship—auricular confession—the adoration of the Virgin—and 
revolts at the idea of transubstantiation. But from the pride 
and rites of the Romish Church where can it turn to form to 
itself a correct estimate of Christianity ? solely to its Eastern 
rival ; where all its faults are displayed without the veil or 
palliation of its riches, dignity, and instruction. When, how- 
ever, Mahometans have had opportunities of observing the 
forms of Protestant worship, and have entered a Christian 
Church—where no crucifixes—no images—no exhibitions of 
religious witchcraft or priestly fraud—no revolting display of 
a malefactor’s tortures as a personification of the Deity*—they 
exclaim, and naturally too, “ This is mot Christianity, this 
* is our own worshipt !” 

One consideration which we now indicate, but which it 
would require a volume to develope, is necessary to the com- 
parison of the two systems, once struggling in arms, now 
peaceably co-existing in the East—and that consideration is, 
that Mahomet conceived his religious system, after all the 
evils resulting from the political character of the Eastern 
Church had developed themselves—when a priesthood with 
a code, organization, and a treasury, had introduced a strong 
line of demarcation, or rather a principle of opposition, into 
the heart of the church, placing on one hand the professors 
of the faith, on the other the servants of the altar. This 
relative position of the laity and priesthood, led to war 
between themselves. For the latter, released from the bonds 
of domestic affections and social interests, and urged by the 
double promptings of ambition and fanaticism, a new arena 


* We earnestly recommend to the perusal of those who may be led by our 
remarks to question the correctness of their own opinions—that extraordinary 
work, ‘‘ Mahometanism unveiled,” by the Rev. Mr. Forster. Deeply do we regret 
that Mr. Forster, after reaching to so high an appreciation of so many of the 
bearings of this question, by the examination of the writings of others, has not 
had personal opportunities, which would have led him still further. The end and 
object of that work has no part in this opinion—that was a fixed idea in his mind 
before the inquiry was undertaken, in which he has elicited so much light. 

+t The Mahometan can only perform his adorations in a holy place (that is not 
polluted). ‘he Mahometan freely performs his religious rite ina Protestant Church, 
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of action was laid open: and their fervour of faith and depth 
of conviction (not to speak of less worthy feelings), added 
to the devotion of followers and the hatred and provocation 
of antagonists, had fatigued the Eastern world by a century 
and a half of unceasing commotions, previously to the ap- 
pearance of the legislator of Arabia. Mahomet studied the 
Gospel, and he looked upon the teachers of its spirit. What 
his profounder lucubrations were who can tell? What the 
results he arrived at were, we may infer from the practical 
ends he proposed to himself—the abolition of all distinction 
between clergy and laity—a principle so systematically insisted 
on, and so effectually secured, that to this very day it stands 
unimpaired. 

Nor have we the right to affirm that the results obtained 
were not calculated on as well as arrived at: those results were, 
cessation of internal religious contention—unity in matters of 
faith—and religion without distinctive power or action, be- 
coming the impulse of the whole mass of its adherents. With 
this grand idea was associated the character of the life of the 
desert, integrity of mind, firmness of purpose, endurance of 
disposition, and respect among the early propagators of 
Islamism for the institutions of all men, as a principle result- 
ing from their own habits—as a feeling prompted by their 
own character. It was this disposition of mind which tem- 
pered the blade of Damascus in the hands of the followers of 
Mahomet, and if the fatal edge of persecution degraded the 
scymetar of the Califs, that was a natural result of the con- 
dition of the times, and of the fanaticism of their opponents. 
Thus arose Islamism, environed, in the eyes of the Christian 
fanatics as of the pagan idolaters, with the apparent attributes 
of simplicity and of truth ; and energetic as was its spirit and 
its action, its progress seems rather to have been effected by 
invitation than by impulse. 

We come to latter times: and here, in our own century, 
an equally strange ignorance is to be found in Europe of 
things as they are. M. De Lamartine has ventured to inform 
his co-reliyionists that proselytism to Christianity does not 
take place; nay, that it is impossible. This is much, but not all. 
Proselytism is now rapidly going on from Christianity to 
Islamism. We state, from our own observation, the fact of pro- 
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selytism among Greeks, Bulgarians, and Georgians ; we have 
conversed with individuals of all these races, who have become 
Mussulmans. The extent towhich this goes it may be impossible 
to state with any degree of accuracy, but it is considerable. 

This is not of to-day. A century ago there were no Alba- 
nian Mahometans, there are now above a million; the Scla- 
vonic populations were all Christians, they now reckon two 
millions of Mahometans. The Greeks of Europe have been 
subject to less change, yet considerable numbers, though no 
large bodies, that we are aware of, have embraced Islamism. 
Not so the Asiatic Greeks; the district of Off, which contains 
a large portion of the remnants of the Greek empire of 'Trape- 
zuntium, have all become Mussulmans. They speak Greek 
still (while, strange to say, the Haichrum, or Armenian 
Greeks, the Greeks of the Greek Church of Asia Minor, speak 
Turkish) ; and preserving the scholastic temperament of their 
race, have all of them applied themselves to the study of the 
Mussulman law, and are to be found all over the empire, as 
doctors, judges, and scribes. In each village they tell you 
the year when it pleased God to enlighten them, and deliver 
them from idolatry and licentious habits. The Curds and 
many Armenians passed in a large mass from Christianity to 
Islamism, on the refusal of the Patriarchs of the Armenian 
and Greek Churches to permit them to use milk and curds 
during the long fasts, and these pastoral people have often no 
other meansof subsistence. Even the Jews have been converted 
to Islamism. A body of them, a hundred and fifty years ago, at 
Salonica, passed from the faith of Abraham ; but they still 
remain a distinct though wealthy and respected class, under 
the title of Dunme. The Georgians in the Turkish territory 
have, within fifty years, begun to abandon Christianity ; 
their conversion is now almost complete. We extract from a 
recent traveller in that country, some cursory observations on 
the subject. 

“ Russia introduced disorders into this province, and 
“‘ fomented them ; the Déré Bey system sprang up, and this, 
“‘ with the discredit attached to Christianity by the neighbour- 
* ing administration of Russia, has led to the apostacy of the 
* Lazes. Russia, in separating them administratively from 
* the Porte, has brought about their religious union to the 
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« Sultan—she has, moreover, raised their character; for it 
“ must be observed, that the difference here is not between the 
«© Bible and the Koran, between Christianity and Islamism, 
“‘ but between the superstition and idolatry of the Greek 
« chureh and the simplicity of the Mussulman practice— 
“ between two systems of which the apparent differences 
are religious, but of which the material differences are 
“ political and social. 

** The Georgians are proverbial for drunkenness and de- 
bauchery ; they are not brave, they are superstitious. 
Those who have become Mussulmen seem to have entirely 
abjured the characteristics of their race; they have become 
sober, chaste, and hospitable ; these are habits of their new 
“ faith. Their character has acquired dignity by belonging 
“ to the honoured class. Jn confirmation of this change of 
“ spirit, the establishment of their schools in each village 
«“ dates from the epoch of its conversion*.” 

Upon the whole, the observation that seems to have made 
the deepest impression on M. De Lamartine’s own mind, as it 
must on those of his readers, is the example which the East 
afforded him of what we consider simplicity and primitive- 
ness in nations and institutions ; here he meets with that which 
represents to him “ the pastoral and instinctive poetry of the 
“‘ infancy of nations,” there, “the epic and warlike poetry of a 
“‘ conquering and wandering people,” elsewhere, “ the lyric 
“ strains of the ages of enthusiasm, and religious renovation ;” 
all which naturally lead to self-examination ; and it is only that 
self-examination, thus produced, though unavowed, that could 
have drawn forth from M. De Lamartine, the words of condem- 
nation and reproach which he pours upon Europe—upon that 
Europe to which he is so wedded, that he would sacrifice, with 
little compunction, all that he found interesting in the East, 
in order to relieve its plethora. 

We' quote one of the severest sarcasms on European Legis- 
lation :— 
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“ Modern legislators (in Europe) have forgotten that the spirit of family is the 
second soul of humanity. They only think of nations and individuals (interests? ), 
they omit the family, unique source of a pure and healthy population, the 


* England, France, Russia, and Turkey, p- 100. 
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sanctuary of tradition and manners, in which all the social virtues acquire fresh 
vigour. Legislation, even since the introduction of Christianity, has been bar- 
barous in this respect; it repulses man from the spirit of family, instead of 
encouraging it in him. It interdicts to one half of mankind, wife, child, the 
possession of a home and a field.” (This is only true of Europe; no individual 
in the East is without all these blessings, that is, the government prevents them 
from enjoying none, and public opinion enforces it upon them.) “ A family is 
society in miniature ; it is that society in which all the laws are natural, because 
they are sentiments.” 

Why did not this prepare him to appreciate that so- 
ciety which is formed on the model of a family? In 
the East, the laws, sanctioned by the ruling power, are 
the habits and customs that influence the family. Insti- 
tutions are distinctly means — variable and therefore per- 
manent, but not ends; and moreover, in a financial point 
of view, the state is identified with the family—the people 
contribute to the state as they do to the support of their 
families, by the profits of their labour. This state of things 
may not give external power, but it secures internal repose— 
if the neighbours are tranquil. An investigator into any 
form of society, must begin by understanding its material 
wants, which is the basis on which the pyramid of society 
reposes. But in M. De Lamartine’s mind this pyramid is 
reversed ; and whilst he looks upon the material wants of 
a people as vulgar, and beneath his notice, he enters into 
all the airy speculations of constitutional theories, he gets into 
the entanglement of undefined reasoning, and fancies that the 
foundation on which he has to build. The best exemplifi- 
cation we can give of this, except the Resumé Politique, 
which we have before us, is a small tract he published, en- 
titled Politique Raisonné, wherein he strides over the whole 
history of mankind at four steps—dividing history into four 
epochs, which he calls, the Heroical Age, the Tyrannical Age, 
the Monarchical, and the Constitutional Ages. 

We entreat our readers to compare his description of the state 
in which he conceives the French mind to be, with our 
author’s own evidence concerning the present condition of 
Turkey ; and then to ask themselves, whether—if for the 
only information which they possessed, on the state of France, 
they were indebted to these pages,—they would not say that 
France, not ‘Turkey, was in a state of political degradation 
and decay? But if our poet mistakes his own country, 
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how much less was he able to penetrate into the abyss of 
futurity with regard to a country with which he was ne- 
cessarily so superficially acquainted. Misguided by the 
pseudo-rationalism of the St. Simonian doctrines, he conceives 
that the progress of mind is always onward, in moral science, 
and that which relates to the happiness or misery of commu- 
nities or nations, as in physical science. Leaving to his 
brother-mystic, Frederick Von Schlegel, to bear him down on 
this point, we pass to the causes he supposes for the revolu- 
tionary spirit in France. 

It is, he says, because there is more education in France 
than formerly—that there are a greater number of capacities 
developed—that these are contracted into too narrow a space, 
that they require external expansion. Is intelligence developed 
only in France? Where is the revolutionary spirit in Saxony, 
which is superior in education to France? Where in the 
mountains of Lebanus, whose peasantry he compares to the 
peasantry of Saxony and Scotland? Is he not stating a cause 
which is not the cause, when he brings forward this education 
as bearing fruits in France, which it does not elsewhere. But 
the development of capacity has introduced a “ Spirit of 
‘“* discussion and inquiry, which has secured the enfranchise- 
“ ment of the press, which has engendered a spirit of dispute 
“‘ and controversy—without candour, a professional and sys- 
** tematic opposition—a cynical character, which, by dint of 
“ wordy logic, scares away truth and moderation, misleads 
“ and excites ignorance, and is ever ready to underrate the 
* chief requisite of nations.” Such are the fruits an enfran- 
chised press has borne in France. But how remedy it? By 
a Bill such as has been brought into the Chamber of Deputies 
by the French ministers? Does the evil not lie in this— 
that the governments of civilisation, by unwarrantably in- 
terfering with the material interests of mankind, have put 
interest in arms against interest, by laws and enactments ? 
And thus, not only ignorance is misled, but the ablest and 
wisest men are led groping about in the dark, unable to find 
remedies for the complicating evils. Their talents are again 
added to the sources of error and misconception; puerilities 
become systematised, and simplicity is put to silence and to 


shame. We do not think that France will find a remedy by 
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infecting with “ centralisation” nations that have hitherto 
escaped the contagion. We do not think, like the Neapolitan 
peasants, that the typhus is to be cured by communicating 
the disease to a stranger. 

M. De Lamartine might have brought an oracle home if he 
had discovered why the East has escaped political agitation. 
There is at least as much education in Turkey as in France, 
that is popular not scientific education ; and in education it is 
not assuredly the French grammar that is the element of agi- 
tation. There is in Turkey infinitely more freedom of dis- 
cussion than in France, and yet there is neither police, gens- 
d’armes, chamber of peers, or St. Pélagie, to restrain agitation. 
With such objects of inquiry around him, he travels away to 
his France in the clouds—he shuts his eyes on external things, 
falls asleep, and dreams. We extract the following :— 

“ This origin is precisely what you complain of having lost, what you geny to 
exist in the present state of the world; itis a common idea, a conviction, a social 
law; it is a truth which having involuntarily entered into all minds, and having 
even unconsciously to itself taken possession of the popular mind, labours to pro- 
duce itself in action with the force of a divine truth; that is to say, with invincible 
power. Universal reason is this faith; speech is its organ; the press is its 


apostle ; it spreads itself over the world with the infallibility and enthusiasm of a 
new religion; it wishes to remodel, after its own image, religion, civilisation, 


society, legislation ; all imperfect, or degenerated by the errors and ignorance of 


the dark ages they have passed through :—it would impose on religion, for doc- 
trine, the unity and perfection of the Godhead—for a motto, perpetual morality— 
for worship—adoration and charity; on politics, human nature as superior to the 
distinctions of country; on legislation, the equality and fraternity of man; on 
society, a reciprocal exchange of services and duties regulated and guaranteed by 
the law—Christianity législatée.”—(Vol. II., p. 447.) 


No man of common sense, after reading this, would be 
willing to subscribe to any conclusions to which such a 
dreamer would come, even when his eyes are open. Let us 
pursue the vision a little farther. 


“« What Europe requires is outward expansion. Without it how restrain those 
perpetually increasing masses of the population, armed, undisciplined, struggling 
between poverty on the one hand, and pillage on the other? How save property 
from the doctrinal and actual aggressions to which it will be more and more 
_ exposed? and should that corner-stone of all society be laid prostrate, how enable 
society itself to hold together? Where, then, would be the refuge against a second 
barbarism ? So imminent are these dangers, that, unless the anticipative wisdom of 
the European government does not devise a preservative against them, the ruin 
of the known sociable world is inevitable within a given time.” —(Vol. IIL., p. 361.) 


Since Europe, then, is in such an explosive state, it is no 
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small piece of good fortune that there exists at this present 
moment a large vacuum to receive the irruption. This vast 
void is the Ottoman empire. 

“ Its life is extinct—its weight no longer sways the balance ; it is nothing but 
a vast void which your anti-human policy wishes to leave vacant, instead of 
filling it with a healthy and living population which nature has already planted 
there, and which you might replenish and propagate yourselves. Do not pre- 
cipitate the fall of the Ottoman empire—do not usurp the office of fate—do not 
assume the responsibility of Providence; but do not sustain by an illusory and 
culpable policy that phantom to which you can at best give only an appearance 
and attitude of life—for it is dead. Do not become the allies of barbarism and 
Islamism, against the more advanced stages of civilisation, reason, and religion, 
which they oppress, nor the accomplices of the slavery and depopulation of the 
finest parts of the world.”—(Vol. III., p. 372.) 

Compare with this the following observation :— 


“ It is impossible not to be struck with the physiognomy of Mahmoud, and 
not to offer up prayers in secret, for a prince whose features reveal such mas- 
culine energy, such deep sensibility ; but alas! these prayers fall back on the 
heart, when one thinks of the sombre destiny that awaits him. If he were really 
a great man, he might change his destiny and overcome the fatality which is 
enveloping him; there is yet time—as long as the people is not dead, there 
exists within it, in its religion, in its nationality, a principle of energy and 
regeneration, which a man of genius can utilise, strengthen, and give such a 
direction to, as would lead to a glorious change ; but Mahmoud is a great man 
only in heart. Whatever his fate, history will lament and honour him; he saw 
that his people would expire if not reformed, he has cut off the dead branches of 
the tree, but he knew not how to throw in sap and life into that which still remains 
of this trunk, full of health and vigour (sain et vigoureuzx ).’’—(Vol. III., p. 63.) 

But, as if he were driven on by fatality to contradict himself 
at every step, he goes on to say that the empire has not sunk 
of itself as yet, but it is dying, and when it shall be “ under- 
“‘ mined by Ibrahim Pacha, or some other Pacha” (it is a pity 
that he did not suggest some one likely to give this coup 
de grace), “and dismembered alike in its northern and 
‘* southern provinces, you will have a very simple question to 
“ decide. Will you make war upon Russia to prevent her 
“< inheriting Constantinople and the Black Sea? Will you 
‘“‘ make war upon Austria to prevent her inheriting one half 
*¢ of Turkey in Europe? Will you make war upon England, 
“* to prevent her inheriting Egypt and the route to India by 
“ the Red Sea? Upon France, to prevent her colonising 
** Syria and the island of Cyprus? Upon Greece, to prevent 
** her completing her territories by the addition of the coasts 
‘© of the Mediterranean, and the beautiful isles which bear her 
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name, and are inhabited by her own people.”"—(Vol. III., 
p. 372-3.) 

What, inherit a void? Make war to rescue a fragment of the 
vacuum !—A curious principle he has started too of inheri- 
tance; we hope that our poetic statesman will ere long present 
to the Chamber of Deputies a bill framed on it for regulating 
succession in his own country ; it would be particularly accept- 
able in the present revolutionary state of France. We had 
thought he had promised the Servians independence, and yet 
that is part of the spoil he devotes to Austria; Wallachia and 
Moldavia are to be independent, and yet to be subject to Russia: 
he promises the Maronites a brilliant avenir. France's taste 
for civilising, not being cloyed with Algiers, is to confer 
the double benefit of independence and military occupation 
on other countries farther East. Let us see what fate he 
prepares for the Turks. 

“ God forbid that I should instigate the extermination of 
“such a race, whom I believe to confer honour on humanity.” 
No, they are only to congregate themselves in towns, and to put 
themselves under the power that inherits Constantinople, right 
glad to escape from the vengeance of the other populations 
whom they oppressed, and whom, in their brutal stupidity, 
they have allowed to increase. 

Brutal and stupid, doubtless; and shut up in these cities, 
they are to be taught better manners by the “ sons of barbarians, 
** in whose breasts are to be found the lowest feelings and ideas 
“ constantly taking precedence of the highest ;” and he contem- 
plates, at no distant period, this people, whom he describes as 
the finest race amongst populations, all of whom he has depicted 
as decidedly superior to any thing in Europe, sinking down, 
and becoming amalgamated with the surrounding populations, 
formed on the model of the more advanced civilisation of Euro- 
pean power that accepts the sovereignty of the Bosphorus, &c. 

It would have been well for the elucidation of the arguments 
of our statesman poet, if, before proposing such a startling 
mode of humanising society, he had run over the provinces 
that Russia has seized from Turkey and Persia, and marked 
the improvement in the state and morals of the inhabitants, 
which so visibly and unequivocally presents itself! ! ! 

But by what right, it is asked, is Europe to make these 
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changes? Our author quickly loses sight of the right of inhe- 
ritance; he answers, by the right of humanity. Such, truly, 
were the grounds on which Napoleon for a moment was be- 
guiled by Alexander. While the idea of subjecting Germany, 
Italy, and Spain, were alone in the conqueror’s thoughts, he 
admired the scheme that was to drive the “ Brutes of Turks 
“ from Europe ;” but when the statesman began to reflect on the 
consequences of the possession of the Dardanelles by Russia— 
Italy, Spain, and Germany lost their attractions, and the 
Turks ceased to be brutes. 

The source whence all these unaccountable extravagan- 
cies flow, are to be found in our really amiable and well- 
intentioned author's ignorance of facts. We must expose this 
ignorance; for, although the proposal he makes, bears upon 
its own face its refutation, yet people may be led to imagine, 
that if he, who so admired the Turks as men, still desired their 
extinction as a nation, that the government must present features 
at once strongly anti-social and incorrigible; it may be said, 
that, although he has misjudged, it is possible he was not mis- 
informed. 

“ The Turkish empire is crumbling to pieces, and threatens from day to day 
to leave to anarchy and disorganised barbarism, territories devoid of inhabitants, 
and a people destitute of rulers.” 

We mark in italics not because we would avail ourselves 
of the liability to criticism of this Hibernian style, but 
to show that his personal conviction was overwhelmed by the 
grossest statistical misconceptions, and had not sufficient pene- 
tration to discover that it was not “ by a fatality inherent in 
“ the nature of the Turkish government,” that the empire was 
decaying, but that it was the active exertions of Russia, assisted 
by the culpable indifference of the other courts of Europe, and 
their hostile interference, that was acting powerfully on a 
government which has no standing army—no diplomacy—does 
not fatigue other states by projects or tariffs—and, after all, 
whose greatest misfortune and crime is not speaking French. 

The passage we have cited, respecting the character of 
the Sultan, shows that he was perfectly ignorant of the nature 
of the reforms that were going on in ‘Turkey, and yet he 
might have seen the extraordinary changes that have been 
made in that empire by means that appear perfectly inadequate. 
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Where do those anti-social principles exist? Does the 
Turkish government war with the creeds of her subjects ? 
Does it militate against local usages ? He shows it does 
not—he proves the reverse. Do her commercial regulations 
cripple industry and commerce? Every page of his pilgrimage 
tells a different tale. There are abuses in the Turkish govern- 
ment; there were greater. The Pachas, and other officers of 
the Porte, were insubordinate. Are they sonow? The Ar- 
menians and Bulgarians accompanied the invading army into 
Russia. Why did they return? Greece is to participate in 
the spoils—look at the state of Greece—infant weakness linked 
with the decrepitude of age. If England and France 
were to cease upholding, by subservient agents, subservient 
policy, and millions sterling, the Russian administration of 
that tortured state, a few months would suffice for its 
reannexation to Turkey. Mahomed Ali, he has well re- 
marked, is but one man; and were he indebted to his 
individual exertions for the power he at present possesses, even 
if his hold upon these possessions were not precarious 
now, still that power could not survive him. But who 
was it that created Mahomed Ali ?—was it not France? And 
yet M. De Lamartine calls on France to let destiny accom- 
plish its purposes—-to observe, wait, and be ready, as soon as 
the empire sinks, undermined by Ibrahim Pacha. Look at the 
state of disorganisation that “ his civilising sword” has 
introduced into Palestine. Let M. De Lamartine look at the 
state to which he has reduced the inhabitants of his favourite 
mountains, Lebanus, where their prince has been obliged to 
seek refuge from the tyranny of the French protegée, under 
the roof of the French consulate. The intrigues of Mahomed 
Ali have been traced in Albania, and found to be the chief 
cause of that country being convulsed. Do the Armenians 
aspire after political independence? Do the Bulgarians? Do 
the Wallachians and Moldavians? We answer, not one of 
these. Although Russia has done what she has done, Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia never were so favourably disposed 
towards the Porte as at the present day. 

But what symptoms are there of internal decay? Albania is 
in a more submissive state than it ever has been. At the request 
of the inhabitants themselves, the Porte has put forth her arm 
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and taken up Tunis and Tripoli, which were ever dependencies, 
but latterly only nominal dependencies of the Porte. If, then, 
the Turkish government contains within itself such anti-social 
principles, how account for the increasing confidence in her 
from those that were alienated? If so incorrigible, how is it 
that these abuses have been corrected by means so minute as to 
escape M. De Lamartine’s observation ? 

The internal symptoms of a nation’s decay are, generally 
speaking, the visible decline of naval and military establish- 
ments, the decrease of revenue, the annihilation of commerce. 
If, then, Turkey be perishing, or, as M. De Lamartine says, 
is already dead, how strange that the revenue and commerce 
of Turkey should not only not be falling off, but increasing ; 
that a military establishment, and even a national militia, 
should be in progress of organization—that ministers should 
now, for the first time, be sent to Europe? We speak not of 
schools, of the press, of the formation of roads; these may be 
attributed to the Sultan’s undivided exertions; but of things 
indicative of general prosperity, of increased comfort and 
means, which can: flow only from an improvement in the 
political condition of the country. We quote from a writer, 
who seems to have put down his words with somewhat more 
of deliberation than M. De Lamartine. 


“ The revenue, drawn almost exclusively from production, is the best and 
indeed the only official test of the condition of the country; and we have fortu- 
nately had the means of ascertaining pretty accurately the state in which it is. 

“ The regular expenditure for the army, navy, and administration, has been 
gradually increasing, and has doubled within the last eight years. This year 
there has been a very considerable extra-expenditure, yet we have grounds for 
asserting that there is a larger surplus of revenue over expenditure than has 
been obtained for a century ; yet there has been no confiscation,—no very crying 
abuse or extortion,—none that have profited the treasury; so that the increase 
proves a very positive and very astonishing increase of production. 

“‘ This internal prosperity, that has overcome so many and such great 
obstacles to its development, has made itself be felt on external commerce. 
During the last three months, traffic is in a state of stagnation, in consequence 
of the Plague. The Persian trade has been interrupted by an act of legitimate 
retaliation. Still our exports to this country must, during the last year, have 
greatly exceeded the former one. The prospects of next year are still more 
encouraging; grain has in a great measure failed, but the crops of Indian corn, 
and especially of rice, exceed every expectation. Silk has been produced in 
quantities exceeding any former period, and the price has likewise advanced, 
in consequence of the supposed diminution in Italy and Spain. 

“ Cotton and wool have also increased, though not in the same proportion. 
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The fruit crop has been very abundant, oil most abundant, and in great demand ; 
so that while the exportations of Turkey, on which she depends for the means 
of purchasing, are greatly augmented, prices have not fallen, but, on the contrary, 
have greatly advanced in almost every article. But the source of the prosperity 
is the increasing independence of the peasantry, and the lightening of the local 
burthens. Great and beneficial alterations must have taken place in these 
points, to permit of any amelioration under actual circumstances; it is on the 
progress of these alterations that hopes of increased consumption of our manu- 
factures must be founded. This increase will of course be immediately effected 
by the large credit which this year’s production will open to Turkey in 
Europe*.” 

But the basis of all M. De Lamartine’s views respecting Tur- 
key, is his notion, that “ there are only between two or three 
** millions of ‘Turks in the whole empire ; even that estimate is 
“ far above the truth, since the Turks are to be found but in 
** one or two capitals.” By Turks, he means, of course, the 
Mussulmans ; confounding, as is usual, the Mussulmans under 
one name, as opposed to Christians. So startling a fact as this, 
we should think required testimony of no ordinary kind to 
establish. Could M. De Lamartine’s coasting journey supply 
him with the grounds, even in his own mind, for coming to 
such a conclusion? What testimony does he give us? official 
reports ? statistical tables? observations of other travellers, 
accurately and laboriously collated ? None of these—two or 
three pages of general observations, two thirds of which are 
false, and none of which could be admitted as testimony, even 
if bearing his construction—in the course of which he refers 
to but one traveller in the East, Mr. Fontanier, a man, be 
it observed, in every point of view unworthy of the slightest 
consideration, and notorious wherever he has resided. 

M. De Lamartine’s assertion is worth nothing, because 
wholly unsupported—he furnishes himself proofs sufficient to 
convict him of unpardonable error. The Turks, he says, 
would gladly avail themselves of the protection of an European 
power, to screen themselves from the vengeance of a people 
they have oppressed ; and again that these people, one and all 
of them, are looking eagerly to Russia ; how then, in the nature 
of things, would it be possible for two or three millions of 
Turks to keep under twenty or thirty millions, whilst, in 
addition to this herculean task, they have to oppose the whole 





* England, France, Russia, and Turkey, 5th edition, pp. 102— 106, 
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weight of Russia and the diplomacy of the whole of Europe, 
so long the tool, and the most efficient instrument, in the 
hands of Russia ? 

Truly we cannot but conclude, admitting for a moment 
M. De Lamartine’s calculation, that the government of Turkey 
must be the most enlightened one that the world ever saw, 
and if two millions of Turks could hold down the ambitious 
aspirations of ten times as many exasperated subjects*, there 
must be in their system something conciliatory beyond what 
one can conceive in the power of man—something of super- 
natural wisdom ; in fact, a system formed so admirably as to 
exceed the bounds of human belief. 

Let M. De Lamartine now think, with a moment’s redeem- 
ing remorse, on the hospitality and kindness he has received 
under the shadow of the Ottoman sceptre, and of the return 
he has made. Let him remember the descriptions he has given 
of a people—whom he devotes to extermination in behoof of 
humanity—on whom he calls down the fanaticism of Christian 
Europe—against whom he excites the cupidity of the western 
powers (which may sacrifice the victim, but will never be able 
to glut themselves with the spoil). Let him think of the feelings 
of any Turk, reading (and Turkey feels that she has too deep 
a stake in European opinion, for his volumes not to be read 
there) his insensate speculations, and let him picture to him- 
self the effect that such a perusal must have on the dispo- 
sition to admire and imitate European instruction, which he 
found amongst the Turks. Their indignation will not rest 
with the reprobation of this vain man’s ingratitude, but will 
extend to the state of society to which such sentiments could 
be addressed. Can other words of milder import be found, to 
express the feeling to which the knowledge of the publication 
of such shameless, though public turpitude, must give rise in 
the minds of the Turk as applicable to European opinion, 
than ignorance, religious fanaticism, and political dishonesty ? 
M. De Lamartine had an opportunity of recanting these senti- 
ments—he has not done so; and if France do not repudiate 





* Not that we calculate the Christians at that number; but as the total number 
is nearly thirty millions, our author’s supposition of two or three millions of Turks 
alone, leaves of course the remainder as the oppressed subjects. 
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them, it behoves us, at least, to show that there exist in 
England, men who are not unmindful of the hospitality 
they have there enjoyed ; who are as alive to a sense of public 
as of private integrity—of national as of personal interest ; who 
have brought home a grateful remembrance of her primitive 
manners and simple institutions ; who seek, it is true, to 
preserve Turkey for the sake of England, but who have 
learnt to respect her for her own. 


Arricte II. 


Speeches of the Right Honourable George Canning, with 
a Memoir of his Life. Third Edition. London: 1836. 


Why is it that there are so few authentic and unmaimed 
remains of English parliamentary eloquence? Whence the 
curious anomaly that in England, with her free constitution 
and popular assemblies, and amid the redundant eloquence of 
English poetry and prose, the national literature has been 
barren of oratory? Freedom is not alone its grandest 
object, but its true source. To be an orator, according to 
Longinus, is denied to the slave. ‘The same opinion is 
expressed in a tone of compromise by the author of the 
dialogue De Oratoribus, under the benign despotism of Ves- 
pasian. It is fully borne out by the experience of ages and 
of nations. In Greece, the race of orators perished with the 
race of freemen, to be succeeded by rhetoricians and sophists. 
Cicero, the first orator of Rome, was the friend of Brutus. 
Roman eloquence would have expired with the republic, if it 
had not found refuge with the genius of Roman freedom in 
the cabinets and writings of Livy and Tacitus. 

Modern experience is equally conclusive. If the French 
have cultivated pulpit oratory, and produced some chefs- 
@eeuvre in that kind, under the iron yoke of Louis XIV., it is 
because the church of France arrogated a spiritual authority 
co-ordinate with the temporal, and asserted practically, if not 
in dogma, its independence of the Papal power. In short, 
Athens, Rome, and the church of France, were eloquent, 
because they were free. 
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England, beyond all modern nations, has combined the 
essential requisites of a free government and intellectual culti- 
vation. She should have equalled, if not surpassed, the free 
states of antiquity, in the most important and extensive depart- 
ment of the art—that of deliberative or political oratory. The 
scheme and practice of her institutions are essentially popular. 
All public business, from affairs of state down to those of a 
corporation or a vestry, is subject to popular debate. Public 
speaking is a familiar object of ambition and use among all 
ranks of the people. In England, it may be said of eloquence, 
as of knowledge—that it is power. In every situation 
it exercises a paramount influence, commensurate with its 
sphere. It is the chief talent for becoming the first man in 
the capital or in a village. Eloquence can open to its 
possessor the way to parliament. Without it, no one can be 
a leading partisan—without pretensions to it, no one can be 
a leading minister. 

The English parliament should be the best school of oratory 
that has ever existed. It is not only a legislative council, but 
# supreme court of remedy, to which the subject resorts in case 
of individual wrong, and which combines, therefore, the means 
and matter of furensic eloquence with the business of legislation 
and government. Not only our own great transactions, interests, 
and agitations, but those of Europe and the world, come under 
the jurisdiction of parliament. How scantily, with all this, 
have our parliamentary orators contributed, as such, to the 
classic literature of their country ! 

This phenomenon may, we think, be referred to the united 
operation of two causes: first, the peculiar character and man- 
ner of parliamentary debate, in which so much is necessarily 
unpremeditated and fugitive; next, the jealous vigilance with 
which the parliament so long pretended, as a matter of pri- 
vilege, to forbid the public all cognizance of its proceedings. 

Both causes have operated in preventing, not only the 
transmission, but the existence, of such master-pieces as those 
left by the great orators of antiquity. The latter, however, is 
the main cause. ‘The orator, more than any other artist— 
more than even the poet—requires, for the exercise of his 
faculty in its highest pitch, the suffrages and sympathies of 
men. ‘These stimulants acted powerfully in the republican 
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communities of Greece. They who cultivated or admired this, 
then glorious art, came from all parts to hear the orators of 
Athens. Copies of celebrated orations were multiplied and 
circulated with an industry amounting to publication. A&schines 
read to his hosts in exile, not only his own oration, but that of 
his immortal adversary. 

‘To the same causes may be aseribed the perfection of Roman 
oratory. Quintilian, or whoever wrote the dialogue before 
cited, says, in alluding to the Ciceronian age, “ Oratori autem 
** clamore plausuque opus est et velut quodam theatro, qualia 
‘** quotidie antiquis oratoribus contingebant, cum tot pariter ac 
** tam nobiles forum coarctarent, cum clientele: quoque et tri- 
** bus et municipiorum legationes, ac partes Italize periclitanti- 
** bus assisterent, cum in plerisque judiciis crederet populus 
** Romanus sua interesse quid judicaretur. Satis constat C. 
“ Cornelium, et M. Scaurum, et T. Milonem, et L. Bzstiam, 
* et P. Vatinium, concursu totius civitatis et accusatos et 
** defensos, ut frigidissimos quosque oratores ipsa certantis 
‘* populi studia excitare et incendere potuerint.” The dialogue 
then proceeds to show how Roman eloquence declined when 
publicity and popular sympathy were cut off by the imperial 
despotism. 'The same causes have produced the same effects, 
mutatis mutandis, upon English eloquence. Genius was neu- 
tralized, and the art unknown, under the ordinance of secresy. 

This may be seen at a glance in the history of the English 
parliament. Our language was copious and cultivated, as 
used by Cardinal Wolsey and Sir Thomas More. The prose 
writings of that period are not duly estimated, and some men 
had the much rarer art of being eloquent in verse. But it 
would be idle to seek eloquence in the parliaments of Henry 
VIII. They have dated their existence only by ministering 
to the caprices of cruelty and sensuality, which characterised 
that inhuman prince. 

Under the despotic genius of Elizabeth, the parliament was 
a cypher. The elder Cecil neither wrote nor spoke eloquently ; 
and his son, who, with his diminutive and deformed person 
and sickly countenance, was reputed the most graceful and 
persuasive orator of his time, has left some elaborately pre- 
pared or carefully reported speeches, which do not bear out 
his reputation. He made clear statements of the wants of the 
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crown to the House of Commons, and enforced them, not by 
eloquence or argument, but by the command of the sovereign. 
When he addressed them in a different strain, it was only to 
offer up the incense of servile and extravagant flatteries to the 
queen. 

In the reign of James I., there were timid discussions and 
pusillanimous remonstrances. Even the genius of Bacon 
seems stunted by despotism and his disastrous servility. His 
reasoning faculty, in the philosopher supreme, degenerates, 
in the parliamentary orator, to artifice and sophistry ; his 
learning and fancy, to pedantry and conceits, 

The earliest gleams of parliamentary eloquence are observed 
in the first parliament of Charles I. New impulses of political 
liberty and religious speculation, in his unfortunate reign, 
brought forth a new race of freemen and orators. ‘The causes 
which we have stated were now dormant, or they were coun- 
teracted by antagonist principles and the spirit of the age. 
The leading members, especially those who advocated the 
popular cause, looking for support to the people without doors, 
prepared their speeches with the utmost care, in a popular and 
stirring tone, and gave them to the world from their own notes, or 
thenotes ofothersrevised by them. The English, like the Roman 
people (in the passage before cited), believed, at this period, that 
their highest interests were at stake (swd interesse) in the deli- 
berations of the parliament, and they looked on with strong sym- 
pathy. It is true, there was not then, as now, the great engine of a 
newspaper press, to circulate the proceedings and the eloquence 
of parliament, with electric rapidity, among the people; but the 
issue of pamphlets was immense, and to a certain extent 
answered the same end, Hence were produced, and hence 
we possess, some genuine remains of the sage and methodical, 
yet figurative and inspiring, eloquence of Pym; of the classic 
and courageous fervour of Elliot ; of the nervous brevity and 
simplicity of Rudyard; some fragments which breathe the 
generous ambition and gallant patriotism of Hampden; the 
dark, subtle, and daring spirit of St. John; the artful, 
versatile, and enthusiast genius of the younger Vane ; the wit, 
fancy, and ingenuity of the eccentric Lord Digby; the improved 
and flowing style of Waller. 

We must not confound the liberal arts with licentious 
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gaiety and sumptuous dissipation. They are slandered when 
they are said to have revived and flourished with the restoration 
of Charles II. The character of that epoch seems strangely 
and generally mistaken. We read or hear constantly of “ the 
** fine gentlemen "—* the polished wits,” &c. of the age of the 
second Charles. This delusion, propagated by senseless echo 
from generation to generation, is well exposed by Horace 
Walpole.—“ One is annoyed,” says he, “ at hearing the age 
“* of Charles II. called polite. Because the Presbyterians 
“and religionists had affected to call every thing by a 
** scripture name, the new court affected to call every thing 
“* by its own name. That age had no pretensions to polite- 
* ness but by its resemblance to another, which called its 
** own grossness polite—the age of Aristophanes. Would 
“a Scythian have been civilised by the Athenian stage?” 
[ Walpole, be it remembered, alludes only to the Comedia 
vetus.| “ or a Hottentot by the drawing room of Charles II. ? 
“* The characters and anecdotes being forgot, the state poems 
“* of that time are a heap of senseless ribaldry, scarcely in 
“ rhyme, and more seldom in metre. When Satyrs were 
‘ brought to court, no wonder the Graces would not trust 
** themselves there.” 

The rude austerities of the Commonwealth are generally 
overcharged ; and fanaticism and false zeal were waning so fast, 
that any presumable government, in continuation of the com- 
monwealth, must have been more propitious to genius and the 
arts, than the heedless, heartless, profligate tyranny of the 
counter-revolution. There is not in English history an epoch 
more humiliating. The nation appears to have prostrated 
its liberties and itself in a strange access of servility, at the 
feet of one of the most worthless of princes. The temptation 
to tyranny was so glaring, that it almost excuses the tyrant. 
Liberty and rights vanished from the language of the people, 
and with them, of course, eloquence. 

It is true, that in the latter part of the reign of Charles II. 
there were violent jars and keen contentions in parliament. 
Halifax was a man of talent, wit, and eloquence. Shaftesbury, 
with his commanding talents, his restless and boundless 
ambition, the variety of his endowments, and energy of his 
mind, might have been a great parliamentary orator. For 
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their real merits we have no testimony but their fame. The 
bill of exclusion was calculated to bring out the parliamen- 
tary oratory of the period in its highest pitch—the conflicts 
between Shaftesbury and Halifax, uncle and nephew, which 
ended with the triumph of the latter, are famous in history, 
and in the verses of Dryden; but how far the orators deserved 
their renown we have no direct means of knowing. ‘The 
speeches, so called in the parliamentary history, are maimed 
and meagre fragments. Clarendon has left some good spe- 
cimens of deliberative eloquence in a complete and authentic 
form. But the parliament was governed by rank and 
shameless bribery on one side—by intrigues, factions, and 
plots on the other—not-by eloquence in debate, or by the 
action of public opinion. The political leader, therefore, 
thought less of being 1 parliamentary speaker, than a dexterous 
courtier, intriguer, or conspirator. 

Upon the accession of James, the parliament, and more par- 
ticularly the House of Commons, acted with the same servility 
as at the Restoration. James was, it is true, soon resisted and 
dethroned. But had he been less of a religionist, he might 
have been even more of a tyrant with impunity. The revo- 
lution was not a great popular or national movement. A 
powerful party changed the dynasty, and reformed the 
government for party interests, by appealing rather to 
religious zeal than to the love of freedom. ‘The debates and 
conferences of both Houses upon the great question of the 
revolution itself are fully preserved—they contain learning, 
reasoning, and ingenuity, but without a single passage or 
movement of the eloquence of the passions—or of generous or 
bold principles—or of comprehensive views. 

The revolution of 1688 asserted and secured several rights 
and liberties of the English people ; but tlie essential liberty 
of speech and of the press, was not of the number. The pro- 
ceedings in parliament were guarded with a stricter jealousy 
than ever, and no advance was made in oratory. 

The period comprehending the reigns of Anne and George 
I., forms an illustrious age of literature. But it was pe- 
culiarly the age of fine writing—of wit, sense, philosophy, 
fastidious discipline, and polished style; and, therefore, not 
favourable to the boldness and impetuosity of diction, emotion, 
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and imagination, which belong to oratory. ‘The main pre- 
vailing cause operated, at the same time, more powerfully 
than ever. The Inquisition or the Divan could scarcely have 
framed an ordinance of secresy to shroud their proceedings, 
more jealous and gloomy than the following resolution of the 
House of Commons, so late as the 11th of George II. :— 

Resolved.—* That it is an high indignity to and a notorious breach of the 
privilege of this House, for any news writer, in letters or other papers (as 
MINUTES, or under any other denomination), or for any printer or any publisher 
of any printed newspaper, of any denomination, to presume to insert in the said 
letters or papers, or to give therein, any account of the debates, or other pro- 
ceedings of this House, or any Committee thereof, as well during the recess, as 
the sitting in parliament; and that this House will proceed with the utmost 
severity against such offenders.” . 

Lord Somers was not only an accomplished scholar and 
statesman, but, according to Horace Walpole, “a master orator.” 
We, however, have no monument worth naming of his elo- 
quence in parliament, and but one even at the bar—the cele- 
brated judgment in the banker's case; and this master-piece of 
reasoning and method indicates that his eloquence had more of 
clearness, terseness, and point, than elevation, vigour, or viva- 
city. Lord Bolingbroke, spontaneous, exuberant, rich in know- 
ledge and imagination, sagacious, and resplendent, even when 
his views are inaccurate or oblique, and with a peculiar com- 
mand of elegant and flowing language, was formed to excel as 
a parliamentary orator, and did excel in his time. But the 
age of eloquence was not yet come; his career in parliament 
was short, as it was brilliant ; and we can judge how he spoke, 
only by what he has written. 

Another man shone or blazed at this period, with a meteor 
reputation for his hour—Philip, Duke of Wharton. His life, 
genius, and temperament, suggest a resemblance to Lord 
Bolingbroke ; and, perhaps, a still closer resemblance to the 
late Lord Byron: but his debaucheries were more abandoned— 
his levities more profligate—his inconsistencies more unprin- 
cipled—his eccentricities more whimsical and wild. ‘There are 
characters of this singular person, by Walpole, in prose—by 
Pope, in verse—and both have borne witness to the supremacy 
of his eloquence :— 


“© Wharton! (says Pope) the scorn and wonder of our days, 
Whose ruling passion was a lust of praise; 
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Born with whate’er could win it from the wise ; 
Women and fools must like him, or he dies. 
Though raptured senates hung on all he spoke, 
The club must hail him master of the joke. 
Shall parts so various aim at nothing new ? 
He'll shine a Wilmot, and a Tully too.” 


« After astonishing the world,” says Walpole, “ with his 
“‘ wit, levity, eloquence, and adventures, he died a capuchin, 
“ in a Spanish convent, at the age of thirty-two.” That there 
should be any remains of his eloquence is more strange, under 
the circumstances, than that there are so few. Two only of 
his speeches are preserved; one against the ministry of the 
day, on the subject of the South Sea scheme, the effect of 
which was such, that Lord Stanhope, one of the ministers, in 
replying to it, burst a blood vessel, of which he died; the 
other, more celebrated for its eloquence—its subject (the 
defence of Atterbury)—and the circumstances under which it 
was spoken. Wharton, then in opposition, called on the 
minister, said he wished to merit his pardon at court by 
speaking against the bishop—asked for some hints—obtained 
from the minister a full view of the case, in its strength and 
weakness—came away—passed the night at a tavern (“a 
“ tavern,” says Walpole, “ was his library, and women of plea- 
“ sure his muses,”) went next day to the House of Lords, 
without having been in bed, and made a masterly defence for 
the bishop, upon all the charges against him. 

With the reign of George II., however, commenced a new 
era of political eloquence. Parliament began now to look more 
to the people, and the people more to the proceedings in 
parliament. Sketches of the debates, taken by stealth, were 
circulated covertly in the public journals. From this period 
may be dated the system of copious, uniform, and animated 
debate, which exhibits, and in some measure has produced, so 
many expert, and some few great, speakers. The ministry 
of Sir Robert Walpole was attacked and defended by a rare 
assemblage of talents. But the rigour with which secrecy was 
enforced, the imperfect and furtive means by which feeble and 
disfigured sketches of speeches appeared in the newspapers, 
the terrors of parliamentary privilege, suspended over printers 
and publishers, have left us without genuine or complete 
remains, We know from the testimony of contemporary 
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memoirs the distinctive styles, arts, and talents of the several 
leading orators; but this is almost all that the most curious 
can discover of the eloquence of Windham, Walpole, Fox, 
Pulteney, or Pitt. The publications which pretend to be their 
speeches are imperfect and meagre when at all genuine, or 
spurious when elaborately written. 

One of the first and most distinguished examples of this new 
eloquence was given by Sir William Windham, a strenuous 
opponent of Walpole—in early life a jacobite—and to his 
death a tory; but a man of great public spirit, integrity, and 
even love of freedom. Eloquence owes the more to him that 
he honourably distinguished himself by vindicating free dis- 
cussion in parliament against an oppressive majority, which 
was unawed by public opinion, because its proceedings were 
hidden from the public eye. Some idea may be formed of the 
tyranny exercised in the reign of George I., upon the weaker 
by the stonger faction, from the fact that this member was 
threatened with the Tower, and formally censured, for finding 
fault with the measure of dissolving parliament; and another 
member forced to make public atonement for saying the 
measures of government would make the sceptre tremble in 
the king’s hands. 

Sir William Windham’s personal attack upon Sir Robert 
Walpole and George II. is the most remarkable fragment 
remaining under his name, but its genuineness is doubtful. 
It is interesting, however, as an indication of the style and 


tone of parliamentary debate at the time. 

** T have been told, Sir, that no faith is to be given to prophecies, therefore 1 
shall not pretend to prophesy; but I may suppose a case, which, though it has 
not yet happened, may possibly happen. Let us then suppose a man of mean 
fortune, and obscure origin, abandoned to all notions of virtue and honour, and 
pursuing no object but his own aggrandizement, raised by the caprice of fortune 
to the station of first minister. Let us suppose him palpably deficient in the 
knowledge of the interests of his country, and employing in all transactions with 
foreign powers men still more ignorant than himself. Let us suppose the honour 
of the nation tarnished; her political consequence lost; her commerce insulted ; 
her merchants plundered ; her seamen perishing in the depths of dungeons, and 
all these circumstances palliated or overlooked, lest his administration should be 
endangered. Suppose him possessed of immense wealth, the spoils of an impo- 
verished nation; and suppose this wealth employed to purchase seats in the 
national senate for his confidential friends and favourites. In such a parliament, 
suppose all attempts to inquire into his conduct constantly overruled, by a corrupt 
majority, who are rewarded for their treachery to the public by a profuse distri- 


bution of pensions, posts, and places under the minister. Let us suppose this 
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minister insolently domineering over all men of sense, figure, and fortune, in the 
nation ; and having no virtuous principle of his own, ridiculing it in others, and 
endeavouring to destroy or contaminate it inall. With sucha minister, and such 
a parliament, let us suppose a prince upon the throne, uninformed and unac- 
quainted with the interests or inclinations of his people; weak, capricious, and 
actuated at once by the passions of ambition and avarice. Should such a case 
ever occur, could any greater curse happen to a nation, than such a prince, ad- 
vised by such a minister, and that minister supported by sucha parliament ? The 
existence of such a prince and such a minister no human laws may indeed be 
adequate to prevent; but the existence of such a parliament may and ought to 
be prevented,—and the repeal of the law in question (the Septennial Act) I 
conceive to be a most obvious, necessary, and indispensable means for the 
accomplishment of that purpose.” 

It is a fact worth remembering, that this passage was spoken 
by a tory opposition leader, reprobating the whig measure of 
septennial parliaments. 

But the fame of having created and inspired “ the eloquence 
“* of free minds” in the British parliament belongs to the name 
of Chatham. At present most people consider what have been 
given in print for the speeches of Lord Chatham as declamations 
composed ad libitum by Dr. Johnson. Too much of the merit, 
however, has been assigned to the latter. Though the structure 
be Johnson’s, there are gleams of thought and fancy which must 
have come from the orator, because they bear internal evidence 
of his mind and manner, and are so alien to the cast of 
thought and style of Johnson, that they could not have pro- 
ceeded from him. ‘This supposition is borne out by the 
process of manufacturing the printed speeches. A man endued 
with a remarkable memory listened to a debate, came away 
full charged, and delivered his materials to a superior artist, 
who re-constructed them—doubtless with much of his own and 
in his own manner—but still following, as far as he was able, 
the original design. 

The chief use, however, to be made of all that remains 
under the name of Lord Chatham, is to discern the peculiar 
character of his eloquence. Nature appears to have created 
him for supremacy as an orator. He had the finest genius, 
every advantage of countenance and form, and a contagious 
ardour and intrepidity of soul which circulated his sentiments 
around him with electric sympathy. We have his own 
testimony that he studied and loved the ancient classics. But 
he seems to have modelled himself upon neither of the two 
great masters of antiquity. He possessed qualities common to 
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both—compact vigour and rapidity like the Athenian— 
redundancy and imagination like the Roman; but it would 
appear that he did not, even on the greatest occasions, work 
his topics and his arguments, as they did, into a complete and 
elaborate form. His chief discipline, as an orator, related to 
delivery; for the rest he trusted to his knowledge of the 
matter, and the inspirations of his genius. Accordingly his 
dialectics were disjointed—his march desultory. He fre- 
quently rose again in the course of a debate to supply omis- 
sions in his speech, present new views, or give vent to new 
impulses. ‘The first Lord Holland, with the advantages of 
only close reasoning and sang froid, frequently balanced the 
more splendid per iamnem of his adversary. One faculty, and 
that of the highest order, Lord Chatham had pre-eminently— 
bey ond, we may venture to say, any modern or ancient orator— 
imagination; the imagination, let it be remembered, of an 
orator, not of a Homer or a Milton. This imagination is 
conspicuously and characteristically displayed in the orations 
of Cicero and Burke; but in both the most admired flights 
leave visible traces of study and the pen. Lord Chatham's 
faculty, on the other hand, was spontaneous, vivid, surprising. 
It fastened, for its purposes, upon any and every object within 
its reach. A sudden glance at the tapestry of the House of 
Lords suggested to him his famous allusion to the patriot an- 
cestor frowning from thecanvass upon the degenerate descendant. 
He never went in search of the figurative out of the immediate 
sphere of his hearers. The commonest, the most unpromis- 
ing objects around him, even to the crutch which denoted 
infirmity and pain, and which would have been fatal to the elo- 
quence of another man, were converted, by the prowess of his 
wit, his fancy, and his rhetoric, above all, his delivery, into 
weapons of war; and became, not only efficient but ennobled 
in his hands. Lord Chatham was unrivalled in grace and 
force of delivery. He had the finest organ in the world— 

Sometimes resembling thunder, and sometimes the music. of 
“ thespheres.” The lightning of his eye was not to be endured, 
even to the latest hour of his career in parliament, when he 
was worn down by sickness and his years. We have heard 
his last appearance in the House of Lords described by an eye- 
witness, whose impressions were still vivid after the lapse of half 
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a century. The question was the acknowledgment of American 
independence. Lord Chatham, as it is well known, contended 
for the right of sovereignty as strenuously as against the right 
of taxation. He rose and spoke rather feebly, scarce able to 
sustain himself, and urging chiefly the wrong to the heir appa- 
rent in alienating without his consent, a splendid appanage of 
the crown. The Duke of Richmond, in his homely manner, 
said this was all very well; but where were they to find men 
to reconquer America? Lord Chatham again rose—* The 
« noble duke,” said he, “ asks me where we are to find men? 
« Are there no men in England? Look, my lords,—look 
« at your lordships’ bar,”—uttering the words in a sort of 
heart-cry, and turning his pale and emaciated face to the crowd 
of strangers behind the bar—the shrinking crowd receded for 
a moment, like a wave, whilst the orator, exhausted by this 
movement of enthusiasm and emotion, fainted in the arms of 
the peers who sat immediately around him. Lord Chatham, in 
fine, possessed the genius of oratory in the highest degree, but 
he did not carry parliamentary eloquence to the height which 
it has since reached. His were rather sublime and impassioned 
sallies than comprehensive and complete orations. 

The chief cause is that which we have already named—the 
disastrous privilege of secrecy. Had the debates been then 
freely published—had the practice of reporting been carried to 
such perfection as now, Lord Chatham would have been more 
perfect as an orator; his speeches more comprehensive and 
methodical; his reasoning power and his knowledge more 
efficiently brought into play, without impairing his ardour, 
energy, or imagination; and some genuine or more nearly 
genuine monuments of his eloquence would have survived him. 

But it was attempted, at this very period, to crush in its 
infancy the practice of reporting, and prevent any notices 
whatever of the proceedings in parliament from reaching the 
people. The attempt fortunately not only proved abortive, but 
tended to strengthen and perpetuate a great public right. 
The thanks of the country are for ever due to Wilkes and two 
other aldermen of London, Crosby and Oliver, who achieved 
against the House of Commons this popular conquest. 
Two or three printers, “ guilty of publishing in violation of 
“ the standing orders,” &c. &c., were taken into custody by 
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messengers of the house, under the speaker’s warrant. Those 
magistrates discharged the printers from custody, and committed 
the messengers. ‘The House took violent offence; but after 
various proceedings of great pomp and menace, retreated from 
the contest by a subterfuge. The consequence was, that the 
debates, hitherto published covertly, were thenceforth recorded 
in every newspaper openly and avowedly, with the names of 
the speakers. Still, however, though the printing and pub- 
lishing went on unmolested, every obstacle was thrown in the 
way within the immediate power of the House of Commons. 
Any person observed in the gallery, with a scrap of paper in his 
hand, was taken into custody on the instant. This strange 
notion of obstructing the more full and faithful communication 
of the proceedings, and yet not daring to repress the publica- 
tion—in short, taking all care that, as reports could not be 
totally prevented, the House should have the satisfaction of at 
least seeing them garbled and incorrect—has not been wholly 
and explicitly removed even to this hour. Were the question 
put, whether journalists attend to report by connivance or by 
open sufferance, we have no doubt the sticklers for privilege 
would decide for the former. 

Lords Hardwicke, Camden, and Mansfield, have left behind 
them distinguished names, but few memorials of their elo- 
quence. It was not of the first order. Lord Hardwicke had 
passed directly to the Bar from a solicitor’s office without any 
preparative tincture of liberal study. He was made Solicitor 
General through the invidious favour of Lord Macclesfield, 
when he had yet been but a year or two at the Bar. The 
speech which first proved his talents on a level with his pro- 
motion—his reply in the case of Sayer, tried for high treason— 
has the merit of a clear and comprehensive review of the evi- 
dence, with the still higher and rarer praise of being temperate 
and humane. “ Lord Hardwicke,” says Lord Chesterfield, 
“* performed his duty in a manner very different from his pre- 
“© decessors, who were justly called the blood hounds of the 
“ crown.” But taking this speech—which, by the way, bears 
internal evidence of being fully and faithfully reported or re- 
vised—as a specimen of eloquence, it will be found inelegant 
and illiterate. Lord Chesterfield says of him, that “ he loved 
“ and cultivated the belles lettres.” But it is evident, that 
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with his characteristic industry, he instructed and qualified 
himself as he advanced. “ It was late in life,” says the late 
Mr. Butler, in his Reminiscences, “ that Lord Hardwicke took 
“‘ up the study of. polite literature, but he pursued it with 
_© earnestness.” As a speaker in Parliament, he appears never 
to have divested himself of the cautious and petty pleader. 
He was eminently great, only as a judicial magistrate. Wilkes, 
Burke, and Lord Mansfield, high authorities, seldom coin- 
ciding, were agreed that, “ when he spoke, wisdom herself 
“ might be supposed to put forth her oracles.” 

Lord Camden’s eloquence was characterised by a noble sim- 
plicity—a total absence of art and effort. He wanted the 
fervour and imagination of Chatham, but had his generous 
impulses and enlightened views. The value of what he said, 
consisted in his thoughts. But he had, still, a very peculiar 
mastery of. language—using familiar expressions with a new- 
ness of application which gave them point and dignity, and 
adopting the vocabulary of common life without meanness. 

There are more data remaining for judging the eloquence 
of Lord Mansfield. His arts and talents appear to have been 
those which constitute an accomplished public speaker, not a 
great orator. We have funereal characters of him by political 
partisans and personal friends, professed authors and literary 
amateurs; but such likenesses, snatched from the tomb, are 
little else than occasions for flattery and fine writing. They 
are as those monuments of ancient sculpture, representing the 
apotheosis of a hero, in which the most expert connoisseur 
finds it difficult to recognise the mortal. Lord Mansfield, 
doubtless, must not be judged by the imperfect records of his 
speeches; in the first place, because they are imperfect ; in 
the second place, because they are disenchanted of his personal 
delivery. His cotemporaries, without exception, have borne 
testimony to the magic, as it has been called, of his decla- 
mation. He was, in short, a great actor; and great acting 
can not only exalt what is noble, but throw a factitious 
glory over commonplace. Without trying him, however, by 
the standard of his reported speeches (and his judgments have 
so much the tone and trick of advocacy, that they may be 
ranged under that denomination), there is still enough to de- 
termine the traits of his oratory. The sublime of Lord Mans- 
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field seems to have consisted in sounding periods, so plausibly 
delivered as to disguise from the hearer unsteady ideas and 
unfinished sense ; his power over the passions in a certain 
dexterity, with which he touched the selfish or personal in 
human nature. His logic was habitually disingenuous and 
sophistical. He is said to have been unrivalled in insinuation, 
which itself clearly implies that he wanted, not only good faith, 
but force. The following passage from his speech, when Solicitor 
General, in the famous case of Owen, is peculiarly distinctive 
of him, and illustrative of what we have just said. 

* The question is, whether the jury are satisfied that the 
* defendant, Owen, published the pamphlet? The rest fol- 
* lows of course. If the fact is proved, the libel proves itself, 
* sedition, disturbance, &c. Therefore, the printer must be 
** affected with every thing in the pamphlet, if the publication 
** is proved ; and that is what lies for your (the jury's) deter- 
** mination, you being judges of the fact ; the judge determines 
“ the law. But suppose you judges of the law, your own 
** breasts may tell you this is a libel. It accuses the House of 
** Commons of injustice,—compares them to the Turkish Divan, 
“ meant by the letters D n, and the Inquisition, meant by 
** the letters In————n; and calls them a bribed assembly. 
** Suppose a pamphlet were published after this trial, that you 
* (the jury) were perjured and bribed, and this spread over 
* the kingdom, would it not gall you ?” Artifice, insinuation, 
and disingenuousness, could hardly be carried further. 

His speech as a Peer, in the appeal of the Chamberlain 
of London against Evans, is justly admired. It is at once 
ingenious and convincing; but still, his favourite forms 
are the disjunctive syllogism and dilemma, which are the most 
common masks for a sophism, or a petitio principii. 

The name of Dunning is associated with the oratory of the 
bar and parliament: unhappily, little remains but the name. 
He seems to have resembled the wits of Queen Anne, in their 
sententious terseness and graceful pleasantry, with, perhaps, 
more of logic in his antithesis, and more vigour in his move- 
ments. He affected new words of classic origin. ‘The term 
** comity” was introduced by him for courtesy, but has not 
we believe survived him. He failed to reach the first rank in 
parliament; and even at the bar, though the first of his day, 
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he left to Erskine the glory of fixing the date of forensic 
eloquence in England. 

It is not till the era and the performances of Burke, Fox, 
Pitt, and Sheridan, that English eloquence reached such deve- 
lopment and excellence, as to bear comparison with the standard 
remains of antiquity. ‘There was now the happiest concourse 
of high themes and great events, with commensurate talents. 
The men of that day seem to have been born for their age. 
The scenes which were then passing in America, in India, in 
France, presented the most glorious field to the English orator. 
They bore a certain resemblance to the occasions which inspired 
the eloquence of Athens, and a still closer affinity to the 
Ciceronian age ; surpassing both, not in moral grandeur, per- 
haps, but incalculably, in greatness of interests and in vastness 
of sphere. These illustrious dead are remembered by persons 
still living ; and the genius, character, and eloquence of each 
respectively have been so often treated, that their leading 
traits are familiar to all. We do not pretend to charac- 
terise them. Our chief business is with the pitch to which 
they raised, and the state in which they left, the eloquence 
of parliament. 

The four whom we have named, were great orators; but 
how widely did they differ from each other! Each might 
have been the head of a distinct and peculiar school,—a re- 
markable proof, by the way, of the compass of English elo- 
quence, and the English language. Burke and Sheridan sub- 
jected themselves to meditation and the labours of composition ; 
yet how different in thought, style, and form! Fox and Pitt 
probably never wrote a page of any speech, even on the 
greatest occasions, when they might have composed with per- 
fect security—as in bringing forward a question, and opening a 
debate; yet, how opposed to each other, in all the leading 
features of oratory! Pitt spoke long and involved but triumph- 
antly-developed sentences, with the command and clearness of 
one who repeated from preparation and memory. Fox, at the 
commencement of his speech, was awkward in his action— 
embarrassed in his diction—and, if not confused, yet unme- 
thodical in his ideas; but he became inspired as he advanced ; 
as his temper became heated, his intellect shone brighter; the 
energy of his reasoning, the force of his dialectics, kept pace 
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with the elevation of his ethics and his views; and the only 
embarrassment of his diction arose from its vehemence 
and redundance. Burke and Sheridan have proved that the 
process of meditation and composition, which essentially 
distinguishes the ancient schools of eloquence, both Greek 
and Roman, is available and efficient in the conflict of English 
parliamentary debate. Fox and Pitt have shown—the one, 
that a powerful intellect, generous impulses, and an impetuous 
temperament ; the other, that a high station of mind, a com- 
manding view of the subject—and of his auditory—a self pos- 
session, cold and proud, and conscious of supremacy,. can 
supply the place of preparation, and studied arts. 

Those four leading orators had attained the acme of their 
talents and fame, before the appearance of Canning ;—he 
belongs to the succeeding generation, but ranks with them in 
genius, and was a more accomplished orator. The conjunc- 
ture was the most favourable for a highly endowed and 
ambitious aspirant. English eloquence, at this period, if 
inferior to the classic models in elaborate perfection, had the 
advantage in compass, variety, and freedom. The student 
had his masters living and working before his eyes, and every 
day, multiplying chefs Caeuvre. Canning closely studied 
those great masters, but does not appear to have imitated 
any of them. He differs from them as much as they differ 
from each other. He evidently was well aware of their re- 
spective defects, and profited by them. 

The course pursued by Canning, and the style and manner 
which he formed for himself, were the most consonant with 
his previous discipline, and natural endowments. He has been 
reproached with adopting the florid diffuseness and studied 
graces of Cicero, in preference to the vigour, rapidity, and 
simplicity of Demosthenes. But it should be recollected what 
Canning was, when he commenced his parliamentary career,— 
a young man, splendidly, perhaps prematurely distinguished, 
not only at Oxford, but at Eton, for wit and fancy, and the 
graces of ornamental literature. It is obvious that, thus 
prepared, he must have flung away many of his advantages— 
and those the most attractive and dazzling to a young man— 
as unbecoming, or inconsistent with the stern force and 
simpler traits of the Demosthenic order. He, therefore, natu- 
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rally preferred the magnificent eloquence of Cicero, which 
courted all the aids and ornaments of his fancy and his 
accomplishments. 

Canning, with his admiration of Pitt as a statesman, appears 
not to have regarded him for a moment as a model in oratory. 
This proves the discernment with which he judged Pitt and 
himself. We can speak of Pitt only from tradition, and his 
published speeches. Those remains doubtless are, most of 
them, very imperfectly reported; but there are a few which 
bear internal marks of care, fulness, and fidelity. That 
speech in particular, with which he introduced the only 
measure of his administration which may be called lasting and 
historic—the union—is known to have been revised by him. 
The reader, even of the best reported of those speeches, cannot 
fail to ask himself, as he proceeds, with a sentiment of wonder, 
what is become of him who had but one great rival in the 
brightest days of English oratory? A little reflection readily 
suggests the answer. 

Pitt's eloquence was centered essentially in the man. “I 
“‘ verily believe,” said Windham, “ that Pitt could speak 
“ a king’s speech extempore;” and this has been received 
as the ne plus ultra of extraordinary powers. There is 
in the expression much truth, but more of stricture than 
eulogy. Examine the phrase, and what does it amount 
to but this—that Pitt could improvise solemn common- 
places, upon important topics, in a guarded and im- 
posing style? It is surely no credit to Pitt that he 
could give out, extempore, a speech of five minutes, which 
any of his subalterns, down to Nicholas Vansittart, could 
have equalled with but half an hour’s preparation. Pitt's 
reasoning was too diffuse for logic ; his forte was in his lofty 
sarcasms, and the pretension, or the affectation, of a confident, 
if not contemptuous, superiority over his opponents—his 
tone, his person, his authority, his power, imposed upon the 
good faith of his more simple hearers, and gave plausibility to 
the cheers of his partisans. But all these vanish from the 
reader. To him the sarcasms and personalities of Pitt, so 
effective upon the hearer, are but arrogant or petulant, and 
always disingenuous, sallies, his splendid amplifications seem 
but mediocre composition, in a verbose style. His classical 
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quotations are illustrative and correct, and not wanting in 
fancy and point; but there is more wit and value in Canning’s 
“* tanteene animis ccelestibus ire,” applied to the intolerance of 
the bishops, than in all the classical quotations of Pitt. In 
short, Pitt, seen in his printed speeches, is like a tall man viewed 
through an inverted telescope—a pigmy miniature, at which, 
with our association of ideas, we can scarcely help smiling. 
Whence, then, his superiority as a parliamentary speaker ? 
From the causes above glanced at—from something peculiarly 
commanding and imposing in his person and his position — 
in his bearing, his action, his countenance, his haughty, self- 
sufficient, and self-possessed character—his high ground as an 
all-swaying minister, backed by a subservient majority, which 
seemed to exist for the sole purpose of marking the favorite 
performer’s happier movements, by ostentatious signs of emotion, 
and by covering his common places with the accompaniment 
of hollow cheering. Canning had too much sagacity not to 
perceive that the means of Pitt were thus essentially centered 
in manner, position, and the man—that his eloquence was a 
most clever and splendid imposture—and that no imposture, 
however clever and splendid, commands success beyond 
its hour, or succeeds even for its hour, when taken up by 
an imitator. The late Lord Londonderry, a magnificent 
specimen of mediocrity as a speaker, had neither natural judg- 
ment nor cultivated taste. Accordingly, he took Pitt for his 
model, and proved the most wretched of parliamentary 
speakers. By way of imitating Pitt’s manner, he involved 
himself in endless parentheses, and whimsically discordant 
metaphors, in which he lost himself inextricably ; he made 
impotent efforts to be sarcastic, and, when he turned round, 
like Pitt, by way of signal to his satellites behind the treasury 
bench for their ready cheers, only brought ridicule upon 
himself and them. 

It is to be observed, that we speak of Pitt only as an 
orator, and would not be understood to measure his intel- 
lectual endowments by his parliamentary speeches. The 
power and compass of his intellect—the force of his cha- 
racter—his genius in short—are to be sought in his career as 
a statesman—a career which displays the genius of the natior 
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and the minister, under an aspect of more commanding glory 
in its very reverses, than that of his Whig predecessors or 
Tory survivors in their most signal victories. Ditt, with the ex- 
ception of the short period of the Whig-Tory coalition at the 
opening of his ministerial life, was a parliamentary leader 
sailing before the wind with steady majorities —The views and 
principles of policy and statesmanship which governed his 
measures were meditated and developed by him, only in the 
solitude of his own cabinet, or in the bosom of the cabinet 
council. He did not condescend, or he had not time, to state 
them to a House where he was otherwise assured of a majority. 
In his place in parliament he thought only of the passing 
triumph of rhetorical personalities, which, however over- 
whelming at the moment, are almost wholly lost in the printed 
remains of his speeches. 

It is recorded as an observation of Fox, that speeches are made 
to be spoken ; and Buffon—himself, as a writer, one of the most 
eloquent of men—says, in reference to delivery, ‘ C'est le corps 
** qui parle au corps.” This applies to the speeches of Fox and 
Pitt, but in a much greater degree to the latter. In the reading 
of Pitt’s speeches, even the most faithfully reported, the orator 
vanishes with the man. But in Fox’s speeches, even the most 
imperfectly recorded, there are gleams of a great mind, frag- 
ments of a superior talent, which attest the height to which 
the living orator rose in the actual exercise of his strength. 
Fox’s rhetoric was essentially in the force of his conviction, 
as well as of hislogic. Pitt’s rhetoric partook of what Madame 
de Staél calls “ Cette espéce de faconde qui ne vient pas de 
“* Yemotion intime de lame.” There is, in his great speech 
for the abolition of the slave trade, towards the close, a move- 
ment of the truest eloquence, in which he refers, by way of 
illustration, to the early barbarism of Britain contrasted with 
Roman civilisation. 

It is the best remaining specimen of the eloquence of this 
famous minister, on a subject which can never cease to be 
interesting. 


“ Are we,”’ said he, “ justified in concluding that even the practice of human 
sacrifices proves a total incapacity for civilisation? I believe it will be found, 
and I beg the serious attention of the house to the fact, that the Savage custom 
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of trading in slaves, and the still more savage custom of human sacrifices, 
prevailed among nations, now happily, by the blessing of heaven, and the course 
of events, humane and civilised. There was a time, Sir,—it becomes fit and 
useful sometimes to revive such humiliating remembrances—there was a time 
when human sacrifices were offered up in this island—when the trade in 
slaves also prevailed here; great numbers, says the historian (Henry), were 
exported from Britain, like cattle, and exposed for sale in the Roman market. 
There is a curious resemblance in the manner of obtaining those slaves 
between the wretched natives of Africa, and the early inhabitants of this island: 
the chief sources which supplied the Roman market from Britain were witch- 
craft, adultery, debt, war. Suppose a Roman senator reasoning on the 
principle of some honourable members of this house, and boldly predicting of 
the barbarous Britons, ‘ there is a people incapacitated for civilisation, for 
freedom, for humanity, without understanding enough to attain the elegant, or 
even the useful, arts, degraded by the hand of nature below the rest of our 
species, and obviously destined to supply the more civilised nations of the world 
with slaves.’ Might not this strain of prediction, or of reasoning, have been 
applied to Britain, at a former period as it is now applied to the wretched natives 
of Africa? We, Sir, have long emerged from the state of barbarians—we have 
almost forgot that we were barbarians once—we are raised to a state of glorious 
and happy contrast to every circumstance by which we might have been charac- 
terised by a Roman—with the exception of one only trace of early barbarism— 
we continue to this hour the barbarous traffic in slaves. * * * If, then, we feel 
that perpetual captivity in the fetters of barbarous and brutal ignorance would 
have been the greatest calamity that could befal us—if we contemplate with 
grateful joy the blessings which we possess, and the wretchedness out of which 
we have risen—if we shudder at the bare thought of having continued to be 
the mart for slaves to Rome, through some cruel Roman policy, in God’s name 
let us not subject Africa to the same dreadful! scourge of fate. * * * If we listen 
to the voice of reason, duty, and compassion, some of us may live to see in 
Africa the reverse of that shocking picture which she now presents to our shame. 
We at least may live to see the Africans pursuing the occupations of industry 
and regular trade—we may, perhaps, behold the beams of science and philosophy 
breaking upon that land, to shine there in full lustre at some later time, and 
joining their influence with that of pure religion, to illuminate and in- 
vigorate that immense continent. Then may we hope that Africa, though the 
last region of the globe in the race of civilisation, shall enjoy, in the evening of 
her days, those blessings which have become our’s at a much earlier period of the 
world. Then, too, will England and Europe, sharing in her improvement and 
prosperity, receive an ample return for the tardy kindness, if kindness it can be 
called, of no longer chaining Africa in that darkness, which, in other more happy 
regions, has been so much earlier dispelled. 
’ Nos primus equis oriens afflavit anhelis, 
* Illic sera rubens accendit lumina vesper*.’ ” 





But who can remember Pitt’s power, and the fate of the 





* The above version differs somewhat from the printed collection of Pitt's 
speeches. We have taken it from an old pamphlet on the Slave Trade, profess- 
ing to derive it from the notes of a distinguished Member of Parliament; pos- 
sibly the late Mr. Wilberforce. 
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slave question, during his long career as a minister, without 
having his mind crossed by the notion that this earnest and 
noble passage had little of the intime emotion de lame. 

Fox owed nothing to manner or discipline. All in him was 
inborn power. His speeches exhibited the traits, strength, and 
stature of his mind—not a fashion of oratory. He, therefore, 
has had no imitators. Canning had not the negligent grandeur, 
or the impetuosity of movement of Fox ; but he had elasticity, 
and vigour of dialectics, sagacity, fancy, wit, energy, and 
emotion. Fox was too indolent or social to derive all the 
advantages within his reach, from preparation and_ studied 
delivery. Canning, doubtless, saw the advantages which Fox 
had thus thrown away, and made them the objects of his 
utmost care. He saw Pitt gaining triumphs, merely ephemeral, 
from cultivating too exclusively his prodigious but perishable 
facility of improvisation, whilst Fox sacrificed a portion of his 
strength by flinging himself too implicitly on the current of 
his inherent resources. Profiting by his study of both masters, 
Canning discarded the splendid facility of the one, and culti- 
vated the aids and accessory graces which the other had 
neglected. ‘The great aim of Canning seems to have been to 
combine unpremeditated eloquence and prompt reply, like 
Fox and Pitt, with the force and finish of composition which 
distinguished Burke and Sheridan—and he succeeded. He 
came fully prepared into the field, yet with such a command 
of his forces (if it may be so expressed), that he could change 
his order of battle on the exigency of the moment, and blend 
all that was available in what he had premeditated with what 
he was under the necessity of improvising. 

Some of Canning’s finest speeches were replies at a late hour 
of the night. Many of these, from their not being reported in 
the next day’s newspapers, and the consequent absence of any 
skeleton which might be filled up, have disappeared for ever. 
But even in those replies, persons at all conversant with par- 
liamentary debate, and with the manner of Canning, must have 
perceived, that though the greater part was unprepared, yet 
the orator had evidently kept points and passages of splendid 
preparation to be brought up as a reserve. This was an art 
in which he far excelled Burke and even Sheridan. Burke, 
indeed, was so unhappily deficient and faulty in delivery, that 
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he neutralized much of the power of his eloquence, and he is 
said to have wanted promptitude as a debater. Sheridan some- 
times employed a happy thought or phrase, which had under- 
gone a thousand forms in his mind or in his common-place 
book, with such art as to give it the air of being the inspiration 
of the moment ; but he never occupied a situation, either in 
opposition or in the ministry, which demanded of him the 
resources of a frequent and unprepared debater. His appear- 
ances were rare, calculated, theatrical, and brilliant. He was 
a wit, orator, and man of letters. Canning was a wit, orator, 
debater, and statesman. Burke, with all the meditative saga- 
city, philosophy, and fancy in his published speeches, deviates 
sometimes from the style of the orator to that of the pam- 
phleteer. Sheridan degenerates occasionally into elaborate pret- 
tiness and sentimentalism, the weakness of which his magical 
action and intonation concealed from the hearer. His famous 
speech on the trial of Warren Hastings, not only offends by 
elaborate puerilities, but does not bear perusal. In the fully 
reported and revised speeches of Canning, it is not eloquence 
alone, but oratory, that strikes the reader. ‘The movements 
and constructions of language—the legitimate and proper forms 
of rhetoric and dialectics, present, not the writer, but the 
speaker—and to those who have heard Canning—the orator 
himself, in all his individuality. 

The chief fault in Canning’s eloquence is the want of sim- 
plicity—the too studious love of point and _ brilliancy—the 
too visible presence of art—the too profuse and wanton 
indulgence of his wit, fancy, and ingenuity. He sacrifices, at 
least forgets, for the moment, the matter in debate, from 
a personal desire of shining, or a disposition to hold up his 
opponent to the malice and mockery of his audience*. His 








* We will subjoin here, an elaborate and brilliant passage, in which Mr. Canning 
indulged his wit, the least objectionably, and with the greatest success, at the 
expense of Sir John Cox Hippisley. That somewhat simple-minded baronet, and 
dogmatic theologian, moved an inquiry into the tenets and practices of the Church 
of Rome, as a prelude to the emancipation of the Roman Catholics. Mr. Canning 
disposed of his motion as follows :— 

“ The Honourable Baronet tells you, that you ought to have all the 
information connected with the Catholic religion, before you agree to the Bill, 
upon the principle of which you have already decided. He says that 
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attacks, though not envenomed, were sometimes inconsiderate 
—his temper was excitable. His disposition, however, was 





he has thought so for eight years. To attain the information desired by the 
Honourable Baronet, a circuit of the world must be taken—every quarter where 
the Catholic religion is known must be explored; how such an inquiry is to be 
prosecuted—by what process this House or its committee can reach the infor- 
mation sought for—has not been explained. But if the progress of the Bill is to 
be suspended until returns can be had from Africa—until the practice and 
effect of the Catholic religion in Canada shall be ascertained—until commissioners 
sent out for these purposes (and I should recommend the Honourable Baronet 
himself, as one of the commissioners to be selected, if by such appointment I should 
not have to deplore his absence from this house) shall have returned, if the committee 
must continue its office, until the archbishop of Mohilow is brought before it for 
examination, with his patent in his hand, to explain the degree of his dependence 
upon thesee of Rome; it requires nogreat sagacity to foresee that the bill must stand 
for more sessions than one, and that this House and the Catholics must lay in a good 
stock of patience, if they are to look to no end of their anxiety, till this incalculable 
labour shall be completed. Looking indeed at the Honourable Baronet’s motion, 
as it has been announced, it is impossible to say where his proposed inquiry is to 
terminate—for it is not only all the learned lore which the Honourable Baronet has 
treasured up in his own mind that is to be laid before the committee; it is not only 
(let not the House be deluded into the hope that it is only) the contents of that 
bursting box which is placed beside your table; but all the theological controversy 
in existence, must be thoroughly sifted and understood before this inquiry can 
close, if the Honourable Baronet’s motion, such as I hold in my hand, be 
indeed to be fully complied with. Nay, and after all the various branches 
of his motion shall have been disposed of, the labours of the committee 
will not be at an end; at the end of the motion I find a saving clause, as 
follows :—-‘ Sir J. H. proposes to move for various other papers to refer to a 
committee.’ I am not so wholly unlearned in those branches of study, in which 
the Honourable Baronet so peculiarly delights, as to be ignorant from what 
original author the Honourable Baronet derived this style, for I find its arche- 
type in the great Smalgruenus, who first published a treatise, ‘ De omnibus rebus,’ 
and then added a supplemental discourse, ‘ De quibusdam aliis.’ 

** To take the motion in its most restricted shape, does it not call for information 
respecting the nomination, collation, and institution of the Catholic clergy, in all 
Roman Catholic, as well as other countries, in Europe? The Honourable 
Baronet may smile, but will the House be so ready to smile with him, when they 
learn that this would require at least one hundred folio volumes to be laid before 
the committee? Can they look forward, without dismay, to the wading through 
such a mass of learning, however interesting in itself, or however lightened their 
toil might be by the able comments of the learned chairman (such I am sure 
the Honourable Baronet would be), addressed to a listening committee, or to a 
despairing quorum? One hundred volumes in folio did I say? One hundred 
would not comprise even the elementary books. They would be but a specimen 
—a mere scantling. In the first place, there are the works of Saint Augustine, 
in eleven folio volumes, who was called by Erasmus, ‘ Doctor ecclesie@ incompara- 
balis.’ Then there is an author familiar to the Honourable Baronet, Thomas 
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generous and kind. If he sometimes assailed the weak or 
unarmed, it seemed in a moment of oblivion, whilst he put 
forth studiously and fearlessly all his powers of sarcasm and 
ridicule against the armed and the strong. Noone excelled, and 
few have ever equalled, him in discovering an adversary’s weak 
point, or, by a clever and unexpected turn, retaliating his own 
argument upon him. His wit and fancy led him into diffuse- 
ness, or irrelevant brilliancy ; but when most elaborate, ambi- 
tious, and diffuse, he was never tedious. He never drew upon the 
patience of the House. He was always able, at the latest 
hour, and when the matter seemed exhausted, and the auditory 
fatigued, to command and rally attention—sometimes even 
enthusiasm. 

It cannot escape the readers of his speeches, that the faults 
of his eloquence, which we have mentioned, chiefly prevail 
where he supported measures in discord with the principles of 
liberty and reason, or a policy which he disapproved indivi- 
dually, and yet was bound to support, as a minister. He in- 
curred, it is known, the obloquy of some odious measures, 
which he individually condemned, from his being, upon their 
adoption by the majority of his colleagues, their most efficient 





Aquinas, who was called Doctor Angelicus sive Theologie Aquinas; his works 
are in nineteen folio volumes; of him it was said, ‘ animam Augustini migrasse 
in Thomam,’ that the soul of Augustine had migrated into Thomas. Into whom 
the soul of Thomas migrated this is not the place to inquire. Next comes Duns 
Scotus, who was called, ‘ Doctor subtilis,’ and he was opposed to Aquinas tooth 
and nail ;—not with less violence, hitherto, have been opposed the Honourable 
Baronet and my right honourable friend (Mr. Ryder); Duns Scotus only wrote 
twelve volumes folio, in his controversy with Aquinas. But following these 
writers, who must be consulted, before, as the Honourable Baronet expressed 
himself, any one could step over the threshold to the proposed investigation, we 
must resort to Bellarmine, a name more familiar to us, a great luminary of the 
church, who wrote ‘Circa potestatem Pontificum in secularibus,’ and whose works 
are comprised in four quarto volumes, which may be read through in a short 
sitting of the committee. Bellarmine again is opposed by Dr. Milner, and that 
Reverend Doctor is opposed by the Honourable Baronet on this very point 
de potestate Pontificum. 1 say nothing of the difficulty and perplexity occasioned to 
this unhappy committee by such opposition and contradictions of equiponderant 
opinions. Butin addition to the works I have mentioned, I have another which 
must be particularly inspected, which is indeed the very grammar, the accidence; 
of theological policy, which every member of the committee must have at his 
fingers’ ends, I mean the ‘ Oceanus Juris civilis sive Tractatus Tractatuum de 
Ecclesia,’ in twenty nine folio volumes.’ ”’ 
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and conspicuous defender in parliament. ‘The minister, it is 
true, might have resigned—but ambition is 
“ The last infirmity of noble minds.” 

We do not for a moment question the sincerity of Canning, in 
his eloquent diatribes against the French revolution ; and we 
are disposed, with the editor of his speeches, to ascribe the 
complexion of his opinions on this subject to the period at 
which he passed the threshold of manhood and of public life— 
when French republicanism encountered him, not clad in the 
attractions and glories of his classical associations, but a 
hideous spectacle of tyranny, massacre, proscription, and 
social barbarism. His speeches on the various stages of the 
war with France, are ingenious, able, eloquent—but his 
powers of oratory are best developed (up to his becoming the 
successor of Lord Londonderry) on the Slave Trade and 
Catholic Emancipation. 

It was the received opinion whilst Canning lived, even 
among his adversaries, that he was the most accomplished pub- 
lic speaker of his day. The lapse of time, the fluctuation of 
political events and feelings, the adjusting influence of death, 
admit, if they do not ensure, by this time, an unbiassed esti- 
mate of his eloquence ; and few we believe will now hesitate to 
place him in the first rank as an orator among the classics of 
his country. If he did not raise the art to a higher pitch than 
Chatham and Burke, Fox and Pitt, he extended its sphere, 
and scattered over it new charms. He had superior faculties, 
various and splendid endowments and acquirements—above all, 
that salient spring of emotion and impulse which is the soul of 
popular oratory. It is of the essence of true talent to rise with 
the occasion. The eloquence and genius of Canning rose, not 
only with the subject, but with his position. No minister ever 
commanded majorities of parliament, by the sole force and 
supremacy of eloquence, as he did during his short and brilliant 
ministry. He rallied round him not only the opinion of 
the Commons of England, but that of liberal Europe. To 
become prime minister at the time, and in his circumstances, 
was an achievement without parallel in English history. Po- 
pular talent and public distinction, could at all times open 
the door of parliament, and even of the cabinet; but the pre- 
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miership was disposed of by a power distinct from the nation 
and the sovereign,—the Reform Act had not yet been passed. 
Chatham struggled with this power, incerto marte for a time, 
but was obliged to succumb. His illustrious son, after the first 
onset, bowed down and worshipped it. Canning defied and 
vanquished an organized mass of clerical and aristocratic 
power combined and arrayed against him. 

Canning alone, of our parliamentary orators of the first 
order, with the exception of Burke, has been just to his own 
fame and to English oratory, in preparing and revising his 
great speeches. ‘They bear internal and resistless evidence of 
his taste and style—the fastidious elegance of his diction—the 
delicacy of his ear—his sense of oratorical construction and 
cadence. The marks of revision and care are most observable 
in his earlier speeches. We will select and cite a short passage 
to which frequent reference was made in a recent and memo- 
rable party conflict—upon the theme of “ measures not men.” 
It was spoken in 1802, during the Addington ministry.” 


“* But if,” said he, “ I am forced to speak my opinion, J have no disguise nor 
reservation; I do think that this is a time when the administration of the 
government ought to be in the ablest and fittest hands ; I do not think that the 
hands in which it is now placed answer to that description; I do not pretend to 
conceal in what quarter | think that fitness most eminently resides; I do not 
subscribe to the doctrines which have been advanced, that in times like the pre- 
sent the fitness of individuals for their political situations is no part of the con- 
sideration to which a member of parliament may fairly turn his attention. I 
know not a more solemn or important duty that a member of parliament can 
have to discharge, than by giving, at fit seasons, a free opinion upon the charac- 
ter and qualities of public men. Away with the cant of ‘ measures, not men!’ 
the idle supposition, that it is the harness and not the horses that draw the 
chariot along! No, Sir, if the comparison must be made, if the distinction must 
be taken, men are every thing, measures comparatively nothing. I speak, Sir, 
of times of difficulty and danger; of times when systems are shaken, when pre- 
cedents and general rules of conduct fail. Then it is, that not to this or that 
measure, however prudently devised, however blameless in execution, but to the 
energy and character of individuals, a state must be indebted for its salvation. 
Then it is that kingdoms rise or fall in proportion as they are upheld, not by 
well-meant endeavours (laudable though they may be), but by commanding, 
over-awing talents, by able men. And what is the nature of the times in which 
we live? Look at France, and see what we have to cope with, and consider 
what has made her what she is?—A man. You will tell me that she was great, 
and powerful, and formidable, before the date of Buonaparte’s government—that 
he found in her great physical and moral resources—that he had but to turn 
them to account. True, and he did so. Compare the situation in which he 
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found France to that which he has raised her to. I am no panegyrist of Buo- 
naparte; but I cannot shut my eyes to the superiority of his talents,—to the 
amazing ascendant of his genius. Tell me not of his measures and his policy. It 
is his genius, his character, that keeps the world in awe.” 


Windham’s speeches, at least on all great occasions, were 
prepared or revised by him with the utmost care. They 
came into the hands of the public in the most elaborate 
form to which they could be brought by the orator. Cicero’s 
orations are not more perfectly authentic. But the eloquence 
of Windham was not of the highest order. He had a certain 
original cast of mind and character, which is not the originality 
of genius. It is said that he affected singularity in his opinions 
and views; but in this affectation, if such it was, there was 
nothing frivolous or vain. It rather seemed as if he gave loose 
to the fearlessness of his temper and vigour of his faculties in 
studied defiance of hackneyed notions and conventions. 

We pass over the speeches of Grattan, because his eloquence 
and genius belong to the parliament of Ireland. 

The late Lord Grenville must obtain a high place in any 
estimate of the parliamentary eloquence of his time. His 
speeches have not been collected and republished in a separate 
form, though they well deserve a place with those of Burke, 
Fox, Pitt, and Canning. He was not a popular speaker. He 
scarcely ever resorted for effect to the artifices of rhetoric or 
even the forms of logic,—still less to the graces of oratory ; he 
disdained, or did not possess, the aids and ornaments of wit, 
fancy, or emotion. His enunciation was monotonous, and his 
action heavy. But he spoke the wisdom of various knowledge 
and profound meditation, in a tone of which one could not 
easily question the good faith—and no English statesman has 
bequeathed in his speeches more instructive views of the 
political and administrative history of his country. 

It is not our purpose, for the present, to review the 
speakers who now sustain or degrade the character of English 
parliamentary eloquence ; and we could not proceed farther 
with the dead without collision with the living. Our few 
concluding remarks shall be general. 

Two measures which will ever be looked up to, not only as 
important, but memorable in the history of English legislation 
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and government, give lustre to the present epoch—Catholic 
Emancipation, and Parliamentary Reform. Both measures 
have given to English oratory a certain change of current 
and colour, by the new infusion which they have poured 
into the House of Commons. 

The reinforcement of Irish eloquence, supplied by the former 
measure, is strong and stirring, but somewhat tumultuary. 
The national genius and peculiar style are there, but the 
reputation of Irish eloquence continues to be sustained by 
what is remembered of the brilliant contrasts, the sententious 
vigour, the graphic power of Grattan—the grasp of mind, 
the force of dialectics, the play of fancy, and classic taste of 
Plunket. 

Both the representatives and the constituency created by the 
Reform Act, are still in asomewhat unsettled state. The chief 
novelty in the aspect of the House of Commons is a small section 
of philosophical reformers, so called by themselves. It is little 
more than a mere nucleus, and without denying to it the pos- 
session of individual knowledge, talent, and exercised faculties, 
we see some reasons why it is not likely either to extend the sphere 
of English oratory, or propagate its own reform creed. The 
philosophical reformers profess to teach through the medium, 
or appeal to the tribunal, only of pure reason. But great 
reforms, like great actions, are achieved by capitulating with 
opinions, prejudices, passions—by acting upon’ the imagi- 
nation rather than the reason of masses of men. This party, 
however, has not yet developed its views, and we will not here 
speculate upon its probable course in the approaching session. 

We have heard much of the new eloguence—the eloquence 
of business as contra-distinguished from declamation—which 
the Reform Bill was destined to produce in the House of Com- 
mons; and there are those who affect to talk contemptuously 
of a written speech. Previous composition for the purposes 
of mere glitter and parade is bad; but a critical regard to 
diction, construction, and cadence—as well as to matter and 
method—is of the very essence of oratory. The pretension to 
make a masterly speech without previous labour, and the due 
array both of the topics and the language, is as rank imposture 
as that of those jugglers in the art of poetry, who pretend to 
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spout on the instant a lyric or tragic chef @auvre. A vigorous 
and disciplined mind may strike off an eloquent harangue 
extempore on an emergency ; but the practice of composition 
is not the less useful, as it assists the talent of haranguing ex 
abundantia, or of expressing, with effect, a happy inspiration, 
or of improvising a reply. <A certain fluency without pre- 
meditation is easy and common. Some gentlemen in the 
House of Commons, upon the strength of a mere volubility 
of speech —a certain shallow, babbling, current of the common 
places of discourse—fancy themselves orators. The worst incon- 
venience from this is the waste of the public time. A gen- 
tleman having got upon his legs, continues upon them for an 
hour, talking, repeating, and reiterating, to littleor no pur- 
pose. Had he but taken the trouble of an hour's previous 
consideration, a speech of half a quarter of an hour would 
have sufficed, and better served him ; or he would, perhaps, say 
nothing, having found, on examination, that he had nothing to 
say. We do not know a more necessary matter of reform, 
or regulation, in the House of Commons, than that of mea- 
suring and limiting the time of a speech by the importance of 
the subject, and the stock of ideas of the speaker. But such 
a reform is most difficult, if not impracticable. The klepsydra 
was employed by the Athenians—the sandglass was resorted 
to for a moment, and laid aside, by the French in the first 
national assembly. We are not prepared to recommend a 
chronometrical standard, or scale, in the reformed parliament ; 
but it strikes us that much would be gained by consigning to 
the disposal of working committees much of the subordinate 
and routine business, now transacted by the House. We 
will add but one observation more—the duty of providing 
sufficiently spacious galleries for the public to witness the 
debates in the new House of Commons, is urgent and 
paramount. 
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Articte III. 


Speech of the Emperor Nicholas to the Municipal Body 


at Warsaw. 


The Portfolio; or, a Collection of State Papers, illus- 
trative of the History of our Times. London: 1835. 


MSS. Papers at the Literary Association of the Friends of 
Poland. 


Potanp exhibits an ancient state up-rooted by its aggressors— 
its nationality suppressed— its religion persecuted—its aris- 
tocracy banished or degraded—its people in chains; and it 
awakens the sympathy of every friend of humanity. The 
heroic struggle of the Poles affords the bright example of a 
people endeavouring, with unequal means, to maintain con- 
stitutional liberty against despotic licentiousness—to oppose 
European civilisation to Tartar barbarism ; it shews them 
wanderers from their native land, wielding the weapons of 
truth and justice, waging a moral war, against the disciplined 
power of their adversaries, and it kindles the enthusiasm of 
every friend of social liberty. 

We are deeply sensible, under these circumstances, of the 
responsibility which attaches to us in again approaching this 
question. ‘The cause of Poland can derive no benefit from 
the support of the political bigot; it can acquire no real 
strength from the promoters of anarchy. But we are anxious 
to extend, not to narrow, the circle of Poland’s friends; 
and without compromising an important principle, or suppres- 
sing an essential fact, we shall study to avoid every expression 
that may either wound the feelings of the gallant exiles, or 
lead us from the broad national ground we seek to occupy, in 
humbly advocating their rights, into the narrow path of party 
feeling. 

We are desirous, however, to guard against the error which 
induces many to suppose that the national rights of Poland 
are based solely on the treaty of Vienna—that her wrongs 
would be redressed if that treaty were fully carried into effect. 
By the treaty of Vienna, 


“The Duchy of Warsaw, with the exception of the provinces and districts 
which have been otherwise disposed of in the following articles, is re-united to 
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the Empire of Russia. J¢ shall be irrevocably bound BY ITS CONSTITUTION, 
and be possessed by His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, his heirs, and 
successors, in perpetuity. His Imperial Majesty reserves to himself to give to 
this sTATE enjoying a distinct administration, the territorial extension he shall 
deem fit. He will take, with his other titles, that of Czar, Kine or Po.Lanp, 
according to the customary formula used for his other possessions. 

The Polish subjects of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, shall obtain a representa- 
tion and national institutions, regulated according to the mode of political existence 
which each of the governments to which they belong shall judge useful and 
fitting to grant them*. 

Such is the article, in virtue of which a constitution was 
conferred upon the Duchy of Warsaw by the Emperor Alex- 
ander. But the Polish nation was not represented at the 
Congress of Vienna, and the Poles of the Duchy of Warsaw, 
in submitting to the charter offered to them, did not for them- 
selves or their fellow countrymen abandon their higher claims 
to a separate and independent national existence. The 
rights of Poland, therefore, rest now on the same basis as in 
the year 1772. The partition in that year “was the dis- 
** memberment of the territory of a numerous, brave, ancient, 
** and renowned people; passionately devoted to their native 
* Jand, without colour of right, or pretext of offence; in a 
** period of profound peace, in defiance of the law of nations, 
** and of the common interest of all states+.” A full measure 
of justice will not be awarded to her, the splendid robbery 
perpetrated by her powerful neighbours will remain unavenged, 
till Poland is restored to the position in the European family 
she occupied previously to that partition. 

In this view of the Polish question we are supported by 
the authority of Lord Grey in his celebrated letter to the 
patriot Kosciuszko in the year 1814—a letter which we do 
not apologise to our readers for transcribing here. 

“ GENERAL,—I request you to accept my thanks for your letter of the 20th of 
May, which was delivered to me by Count Krukowiecki, and for the flattering 
expressions with which you have been pleased to honour me. 

“‘ Be assured that it is impossible to take a deeper interest than I do in the 
fate of Poland. The calamities of that brave but unfortunate people—their 
constancy and their virtues, of which you, General, have given personally so 
illustrious an example, cannot fail to excite the sympathy of hearts truly 
imbued with the principles of humanity and justice. 

“IT am convinced that an enlightened policy is equally favourable to their 
just claims. To the first violation of the sacred principles of general liberty 














* Treaty of Vienna, 9th June, 1815. 
+ Edinburgh Review, Vol. XXXVIL., p. 463. 
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which took place in the partition of Poland in 1772, and those which followed in 
1793 and 1795, ought to be attributed all the dangers to which the whole of 
Europe has since been exposed, and from which we have so happily escaped. There 
can exist no real security against the return of these dangers, if Poland remain 
excluded from the benefit of the general deliverance, which, in order to be perfect, 
ought to he guaranteed by the solemn recognition of the rights and the inde- 
pendence of nations. 

“ If the Powers which seek to profit by the injustice, and which in the sequel 
have suffered so much, could learn the true lesson from experience, they 
would perceive that their security and their mutual tranquillity would be 
better preserved by re-establishing among them, as a state truly independent, 
that country which a false policy has so cruelly oppressed. 

“These sentiments, General, are profoundly engraven in my soul; and you 
may be assured, that, in order to declare them loudly, I shall neglect no occa- 
sion in which I may believe I can do so with effect. If, during the late 
debates in Parliament, I have not dwelt so much on this subject as I could have 
desired, THIS PROCEEDS FROM THE CERTAINTY WHICH I HAD, THAT I COULD 
IN NO WAY INFLUENCE THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT: and the fear of 
adding, perhaps, to the dangers which threaten the fate of a people, whose cause 
is so dear to me, but whom present circumstances deprive me of all hope of 


serving. 
“ Receive the most sincere assurances of my respect and my admiration, and 
believe me, General, “ Your very faithful and humble servant, 


(Signed) “Grey.” 


Sixteen years passed away, and Lord Grey—the friend of 
Kosciuszko—was prime minister of England. ‘The Poles had 
commenced a struggle as sacred and as glorious as their former 
wars. The “principles of humanity and justice”—“ the rights 
“ and the independence of nations°—pleaded for them as 
strongly then as formerly. The violation—the mockery of 
solemn treaties to which England was a party—the national 
honour and interests—called loudly for the vindication of the 
country’s insulted dignity. Yet the pen which describes the 
exertions of Lord Castlereagh at the congress of Vienna, 
on behalf of the Polish people, will record the speech 
of a distinguished member of Lord Grey’s administration 
against the Polish cause, and point to the cold indifference 
with which his government looked on while Poland almost 
sunk into her tomb. As sincere friends of freedom, as zealous 
advocates for the establishment of peace in Europe on a per- 
manent basis, we mourn over the policy adopted at that pe- 
riod. As independent journalists, we seek neither to conceal 
or palliate a political crime. 
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The charter granted by Russia to the Duchy of Warsaw, 
secured, nevertheless, important privileges to the people of that 
portion of ancient Poland. Had those privileges been 
respected, political freedom might have been gradually ex- 
tended, so as to include within its limits all the dissevered parts 
of the Nation, and a constitutional effort in the Diet, instead of 
a sanguinary contest in the field, might, in the lapse of time, 
have effected the regeneration of the country. It becomes of 
importance, therefore, at the present time, and with reference 
to the speech* recently pronounced by the Emperor Nicholas, 
to state the leading provisions of the constitution promised to 
the Duchy of Warsaw, and to show how that constitution was 
trampled upon, before the Poles were driven to resistance by 
the merciless tyranny which oppressed them. We shall, for 
the convenience of reference, anticipate the course of events, 
by placing in juxta-position with an abstract of the Charter 
the substance of the “ Organic Statute,” as it was called, by 
which the Emperor Nicholas, after the late war, published to 
Europe his contempt for international treaties, and formally 
tore the seal from the compact—already violated in its more 
important provisions—which bound the Poles to his Muscovite 
dominions. 


Charter granted to Poland}. Organic Statute. 
1. 
The kingdom of Poland shall not be The Statute declares Poland to be 


united to the Russian empire except an inseparable part of Russia. (Art. 1), 
by its Charter. (Art. 1 and 2.) and virtually abrogates the whole of the 
Charter, inasmuch as its contents are in 
contradiction to the Statute. (Art. 69.) 

2. 

The sovereign authority cannot be The Statute, by abrogating the Char- 
exercised in Poland but in conformity ter as above, violates and destroys the 
to the principles of this Charter. (Art.4.) fundamental conditions on which the ex- 

ercise of all rights of Russian sovereignty 
in Poland is founded. 
3. 

The coronation of the King of Poland The Statute abrogates the oath, and 
shall take place in the Polish capital, fixes the coronation at Moscow. (Art. 3.) 
and he shall there take an oath to 
observe the Charter. (Art. 45.) 





* See this speech at page 85. 
+ Polonia. Polish Miscellany. Mémoires de Michel Oginski, Vol. IV. 


and the Czar. 


Charter granted to Poland. 


Personal liberty and liberty of the 
press are guaranteed. (Art. 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 26.) 


Every condemned person shall suf- 
fer his punishment in the kingdom. 
(Art, 25.) 


Offices should be given only to Poles. 
(Art. 29.) 
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Organic Statute. 


4. 


The Statute collects, indeed, a part 
of the principles sanctioned by the Char- 
ter (Art. 7, 8, 9), but it subjoins a 
corrective which destroys them alto- 
gether; for it declares (Art. 10), that 
the forms of judicial proceedings against 
persons accused of state offences shall 
be determined by a special law, the 
bases of which shall be in accordance 
with the laws of the Russian empire. 
Individual liberty shielded by the laws 
of the most absolute and the most des- 
potic government of Europe! Liberty, 
guarantee, right, in a country where the 
will of the- master is its law without 
appeal ! ! 

For the liberty of the press there are the 
same guarantees as for personal liberty. 


(Art. 13.) 
5. 


The Statute abrogates this provision 
by Article 69 ; and the above-mentioned 
assimilation to the Russian laws shows 
that the condemned will not escape the 
deserts of Siberia. 


6. 


The Statute declares— 

That places should be given as well 
to the inhabitants of the kingdom of 
Poland as to those of the other pro- 
vinces of the empire. (Art. 26.)—Let us 
remark here the expression OTHER PRO- 
vincES; Poland is, then, declared to be 
a Russian province ! 

That the section of the Council of the 
Russian Empire, called the DEPARTMENT 
OF THE AFFAIRS OF PoLAND, sitting at 
St. Petersburgh, and to which all import- 
ant affairs of administration shall be 
referred, shall be composed both of the 
subjects of the empire and of the king- 
(4rt. 31.) 


dom. 


The Polish nation shall have for ever The Diet is abrogated by the Statute. 


a representation, composed of the King 
and the two Chambers, forming the 
Diet. The Diet has the legislative 
power, and enacts laws; it votes sup- 
plies; it regulates the raising of re- 
cruits, and the mint. (Art. 31, 86, 91.) 


(4rt. 69.) It creates in its place provin- 
cial assemblies, with a deliberative voice 
on the affairs which may be submitted to 
(4rt. 53.) The budget depends 
entirely upon the will or rescript of the 
Emperor. (Art. 31.) 


them, 
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Charter granted to Poland. 


The King nominates, among other 


The Poles 


Organic Statute. 


8. 


The Statute annuls this stipulation. 


officers of the kingdom, the diplomatic (4r?. 26, 69.) 


agents. (Art. 41.) 


All orders and decrees of the King 
shall be countersigned by responsible 
Ministers. This responsibility is gua- 
ranteed by the privilege of impeach- 
ment granted to the Chamber of 
Deputies, and to the Upper Chamber 
to judge them. (Art. 47, 82, 116.) 


The Statute abrogates this provision 
by enacting that the decrees shall be 
countersigned by the Minister Secretary 
of State (who is not a responsible officer). 
(Art. 33, 69.) 


10. 


In case of a minority, the Council of 
the Regency shall be chosen by the 
Senate of Poland. (Art. 51.) 


Foreign affairs, in as far as they re- 
late to the kingdom of Poland, shall be 
confided to the Polish Secretary of State. 
(Art. 81.) 


The Statute abrogates this provision 
by Art. 69, and determines that the 


power of the Russian Regency, male or 
female, shall be extended over Poland 


without any limitation. 


(Art. 4.) 


11. 


The Statute abrogates this provision. 
(4rt. 69.) 


12. 


The judicial order is constitutionally 
independent, and the judges are not 
removable. (Art. 138, 141.) 


The Statute abrogates this provision 
by declaring that the judges nominated 
shall retain their functions until they 
are revoked by the Emperor. (Art. 57.) 


13. 


There shall be a Polish army, and it 


The Statute abrogates this provision 


shall retain its nationality in every by establishing a principle, that there 


respect. (Art. 154, 156.) 


shall be 


no distinct 


Polish troops. 


(Art. 20.) 


14. 


The existence of a Polish coinage is 
fixed by two articles of the Charter. 
(Art. 37, 91.) 


The King shall not enact any thing 
by virtue of an ordinance, except in 
cases not the subject of the law, or of an 
organic statute, and in cases which do 
not interfere with the functions of the 
Diet. 

According to the Charter, law is de- 
fined, a decree passed through the two 
Chambers and sanctioned by the King. 
(Art. 163, 104, 105.) 


The Statute abrogates this provision 
by Art. 69. 


15. 


The Statute abrogates these provisions 
by Art. 69, and substitutes, that laws 
shall be enacted by the Emperor HIMSELF, 
after having in a last resort passed 
through the examination and confirma- 
tion of the Council of the Russian Em- 
pire. (Art. 31.) 


Charter granted to Poland. 


The punishment of confiscation is 
abolished, and shall not be revived in 
anyinstance. (Art. 159.)®* 


The civil and military Polish Orders 
shall be maintained. (Art. 160.) 


and the Czar. 





Organic Statute. 


16. 


The Statute determines that confisca- 
tion is reeestablished, and that it shalt 
be applicable to crimes of state of the 
first class. This denomination of CRIME 
OF THE FIRST CLASS,unknown tothe penal 
code of Poland, proves that even the 
existing codes (of which mention is 
made in the \st Article of the Statute) 
will be modified by the will of the Sove- 
(Art. 12.) 


reign. 


17. 


The Statute 
provision, inasmuch as, before its pub- 
lication, the Emperor Nicholas had 
declared them to be Russian Orders, 
destroying even in this respect all traces 
of nationality. 


tacitly abrogates this 


18. 


Conclusion. Believing in our con- 
science, that the present Constitutional 
Charter will answer our paternal pur- 
pose, which is to maintain amongst all 
classes of our Kingdom of Poland, 
peace, union, and concord, that are so 
necessary to their well being, and to 


The Statute abrogates this sacred obli- 
gation by the very circumstance of its 
publication. The Statute, from beginning 
to end, is but a long and cruel violation 
of the engasement which Alexander had 
contracted in consequence of the Treaty 
of Vienna. 








secure the felicity which it is our 
desire to procure for them, we have 
given, and do hereby give this Con- 
stitutional Charter, which we adopt for 
ourselves and our successors, especially 
enjoining all public authorities to concur 
in its observance. 
Given at our Royal Palace, 
at Warsaw, 15 (27) November, 1815. 


(Signed) ALEXANDER. 





* The following extract will show that the Emperor has violated this article 
of the constitution, not only by proclamations, but by positive acts of 
confiscation :— 

“ Warsaw, Oct. 20, 1835.—By an ordinance of the 16th (4th) October, the 
Emperor Nicholas has apportioned a number of estates in the kingdom of 
Poland, the property of Polish patriots, among sixteen Russian generals, whose 
tenure of those lands will be as their hereditary property in perpetuity. The 
individuals thus endowed are bound to bear the same charges and obligations 
which are set on the rest of landed property in that country. The estates shall, 
however, on no account whatever be parcelled in portions by succession, or be 
charged with any new obligations, or mortgaged, or alienated in any way. The 
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The compact thus solemnly entered into was confirmed in a 
remarkable speech, addressed by the Emperor Alexander, on 
the 27th of March, 1818, to the first Diet convoked by him. 
A speech which claims peculiar attention, inasmuch as it proves 
that the “ restoration” of Poland was, according to Alexander, 
guaranteed not only by the terms of the charter, but also by the 


Treaty of Vienna. 

“ Your RESTORATION is decreed by solemn treaties; it is sanctioned by the 
constitutional charter. The inviolability of these exterior engagements, and of this fun- 
damental law, secures henceforth to Poland an honourable rank among the nations of 
Europe—a privilege the more precious, as she has long sought it in vain, in the midst 
of the most severe trials*.”’ 

Again, the ‘ Emperor’ Nicholas, on his accession to the 
throne on the 25th of December, 1825, addresses the Poles 


in the following terms :— 

“* Poles! we have already declared that our unchangeable desire is, that our go- 
vernment should be but the continuation of that of the Emperor Alexander of glorious 
memory, and we consequently declare to you, that the institutions which he gave, shall 
remain unaltered. I THEREFORE PROMISE AND SWEAR, BEFORE Gop, THAT I 
WILL OBSERVE THE CONSTITUTION, AND THAT I WILL USE ALL MY EFFORTS TO 
MAINTAIN THE SAME*!”’ 


It has been urged that these solemn obligations were can- 
celled by the “ revolt,” as it has been called, of the Poles; and 
that, having taken up arms against the Russian government, 
they forfeited all claim to the privileges conferred upon them 
by the Treaty of Vienna, and the constitution of 1815. There 
are, however, unerring proofs that the Constitution of Poland— 
the ‘Tree of Polish liberty—was an exotic in the plains of Mus- 
covy. It was intended for ornament, not for use. But even 
under the cold shade of Russian protection it shot forth strong 
and vigorous branches. Civil and religious liberty began to 
flourish—tyranny and violence to languish under its influence. 
Then was the axe remorsely applied to its stem, and then, and 
not till then, did Poland once more appeal to arms. We pro- 





right of inheritance is confined to all legitimate descendants professing the 
religion of the Greek church: and in particular it shall always descend on the 
eldest child—on the sons in preference to the daughters. In default of a lineal 
heir, the inheritance is under the same conditions to descend on the nearest 
collateral branch of that family. In case of extinction, the estates shall 
return to the public treasury. This is likewise to take place in case no successor 
of that family of the Russian nobility and of the Russo-Greek church should 
remain alive. The endowed have to bear all the costs arising from the circum- 
stance of the grant.” 

* Polonia. MS. Papers of the Polish Association. 
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ceed, therefore, with contidence, to inquire whether the resist- 
ance of the Poles cancelled the obligations of the Polish Con- 
stitution and of the Treaty of Vienna. 

De Lolme, a monarchical writer, and one who ought, there- 
fore, to have some weight with the Czar, in the 14th chapter of 
his book, on the English Constitution, under the title “ Right 
“ of Resistance,” says, “ But all those privileges, considered 
“in themselves, are but feeble defences against the real 
“ strength of those who govern. All those provisions, all 
“ those reciprocal rights, necessarily suppose that things re- 
“ main in their legal settled course; what would then be 
“‘ the resource of the people, if ever the prince, suddenly 
*“* freeing himself from all restraint, and throwing himself, 
* as it were, out of the constitution, should no longer respect 
“ either the person or the property of the subject, and either 
** should make no account of his convention with the parlia- 
“ment, or attempt to force it implicitly to his will? Ir 
“ WOULD BE RESISTANCE.” It is an historical fact, that this 
maxim has, with us, been carried into practical effect, and we 
insert the recorded form, in the earnest hope that before many 
years pass away, we shall see it successfully adopted by our 
Polish brethren. 


“ King James the Second, having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of 
the kingdom, by breaking the original compact between king and people, and having 
violated the fundamental laws and withdrawn himself, has abdicated the govern- 
ment, and the throne is thereby vacant.” 

Let it not be said that this is a principle peculiar to the Eng- 
lish constitution. It is inherent in every form of government. 
In absolute states, the right of resistance is always present, and 
that resistance is justifiable, whenever the power of the people is 
sufficient to enable them to recover the liberty of which they 
have been robbed. In constitutional governments, it obtains 
when the constitution is invaded, and the monarch breaks 
“‘ the original compact between king and people.” Who, then, 
“ rebelled” against the constitution of Poland? Was it the 
Polish people, who fought for their constitution, their nation- 
ality, and their laws? Or was it the Tartar King, who blotted 
out the provisions of their charter in the blood of his subjects— 
the perjured Czar, who, midst the yells of infidel Kierghies, 
and the applauding shouts of barbarian hordes, violated the 
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oaths sworn in a Christian Diet? These inquiries will be 
best answered by a perusal of the “ Manifesto of the 
“ Polish nation to Europe,” voted by the Diet of Poland, on 
the 20th December, 1830—a paper, which we believe has 
never been questioned, and which we are prepared to support 
by evidence. We submit it to the perusal of our readers, as 
an able statement of the wrongs which urged a gallant people 
to take up arms in defence of their dearest rights. 


“ MANIFESTO, &c. &c., VOTED BY BOTH CHAMBERS OF THE DIET OF THE 
KINGDOM OF POLAND, DECEMBER 20, 1830. 

“ WHEN a nation, free and powerful of old, is forced by an unbearable weight 
of misfortune to rise up in the exercise of one of the first rights of humanity—that 
of repelling oppression by force—it is a duty that it owes to its own character, and 
to the civilised world, to promulgate the motives that bears it forth in arms in 
support of the holy cause of national independence. The Diet at once ac- 
acknowledge the necessity of such a proceeding, and in recognising the com- 
plete national character of the revolution of the 29th of November, they have 
resolved that the measure should be justified to the satisfaction of all Europe. 

‘“* It would be useless to dwell on the calumnies, the violence, the treason, the 
infernal machinations, that preceded or accompanied the various dismemberments 
of Poland. History has already stamped these acts with the infamy of the foulest 
political crimes. The solemn grief and indignation which they spread over a 
whole people have been cherished with the enthusiasm of religious fervour. That 
standard, without a stain, has never ceased to wave at the head of our valiant 
troops. In his military emigration, the Pole, who transported into foreign lands 
his native household gods, called down vengeance on the violence so long in- 
flicted on them, and consoled himself with this noble feeling (which, like every 
other deep and heartfelt emotion, was not a mere illusion), that, in supporting 
the cause of freedom, he was fighting the battles of his own country. 

“ And it existed again, this country of his adoration! Though bound within 
too narrow limits, Poland still owed to the hero of the age, its language, its laws, 
and liberty; precious gifts in themselves, but immeasurably enhanced in value, 
by the hope they kindled, of a still loftier destiny. From that hour his cause 
became that of our entire nation—our youth and blood were put, without re- 
straint at his disposition—and when his allies, and even Heaven itself, seemed 
to abandon him to his fate, the Pole, unshaken in his fidelity, partook of all his 
reverses. The common misfortune that involved in one fall a great man and an 
unfortunate people, drew forth involuntary marks of admiration from their very 
conquerors. 

“ These sentiments had produced too powerful an impression, and the sove- 
reigns of Europe had too solemnly pledged themselves to establish a solid and 
durable peace, not to render it necessary, on entering again upon a partition of 
our country, that the Congress of Vienna should yield something to soften the 
effect of this fresh outrage. 

“ A nationality of existence and a reciprocal freedom of trade were guaranteed 
to the whole of ancient Poland; and that part found in independence on the 
result of the European struggle, though again diminished on three several points, 
had the title of kingdom conferred upon it, under the immediate protection of 
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the Emperor Alexander, with the expressed sanction of a charter, and a 
reserved provision for subsequent extension. In fulfilling the promises of this 
treaty, a liberal constitution was conferred on the kingdom ; and the Poles, under 
the domination of Russia, enjoyed the flattering prospect of being once more 
joined in social compact with their brethren. Such concessions, however, were 
not gratuitous. The Emperor stood bound to us by previous obligations. On 
our part, many were the sacrifices that we had made. The splendid promises 
lavished on the Poles of the Russian dominion, both before and during the late 
eventful struggle, and the suspicions excited, as to the intentions of Napoleon, 
prevented many from joining in his cause. On proclaiming himself King of 
Poland, the Emperor Alexander did but discharge his obligations with fidelity. 
The nationality of our franchises and institutions, which might have been made 
the consolidating links of the general peace of Europe, were dealt out to us at 
the bitter price of our independence, that first condition of the political existence 
of nations. Was it possible that a peace, based on the subjection of 16,000,000 
of men, could be durable? As if the history of the world did not teach us that, 
even after the lapse of ages, oppressed nations recover that national freedom, 
which the Supreme Disposer of events has assigned them, in marking them out 
from the people of other countries, by all fhe distinctions of habit, customs, and 
language. And is it not remarkable, that this great truth should have passed 
unheeded by the governments of Europe —that tyranny makes every man the 
natural ally of those disposed to aid him against his oppressors ? 

“ But these conditions so arbitrarily imposed, have not been fulfilled. The 
Polish people soon discovered that this national integrity, that this title of Poland, 
given to the new kingdom by the Emperor of Russia, were nothing more than lures 
thrown out to attract our countrymen, subjects of other States, and to be used as 
weapons of offence against those States themselves, while they were destined to 
prove but empty chimeras to those in whose favour they had been solemnly 
guaranteed. It soon became manifest, that, even under such solemn covenants, 
there lurked the secret intention of reducing the nation to servile dependence, and 
of inflicting upon it all that weight of misfortune, ever resulting from the pressure 
of despotism, and the loss of the moral dignity of man. The measures taken 
against our army, first unveiled the whole mystery of the plan. The most 
disgraceful punishments, persecutions which knew no bounds, every description of 
outrage, were pursued by the commander-in-chief, under the pretext of maintaining 
discipline, but with the covert object of destroying that high principle of honour and 
national spirit which characterise our troops. The slightest faults, the mere 
suspicion of neglect, were held to be crimes against military discipline; and, 
by the arbitrary influence exercised by the commander-in-chief over the awards 
of courts-martial, not the life only, but the honour, of every soldier was at his 
absolute command. How often did our country with indignation behold the 
decrees of these tribunals reversed, until they reached what might be considered 
the requisite degree of severity! Many at once retired; others, who had been 
subjected to the degradation of personal insult from the commander-in-chief, 
washed the stain from their characters, by the voluntary sacrifice of life, thereby 
demonstrating, that not a defect of courage, but the fear of prematurely com- 
promising the prospects of the country, had arrested their avenging arm. 

“ In the first Diet, the solemn renewal of that pledge to extend to our brethren 
the benefits of the constitution, for a moment raised our expiring hopes, and 
was the cause of that forbearance on the part of the Chambers, to produce which 
the promise had alone been made. The liberty of the press and the publicity of 
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our debates were tolerated, only so long as they could be made channels to convey 
the echoes of gratitude, offered by a subdued people, to the honour of their 
mighty conqueror. But no sooner had the Diet closed, and the journals proceeded 
to examine and discuss the state of public affairs, than the most searching censorship 
was established. In the succeeding Diet, which attempted only to follow up the 
line of duty marked out to it by its predecessor, the representatives of the 
nation were persecuted for the opinions therein delivered. The constitutional 
States of Europe will learn with astonishment many circumstances so carefully 
concealed from their view. On the one hand, they will not fail to perceive the 
wise and moderate use which the Poles made of their freedom, the love borne by 
them towards their sovereign, and the respect manifested in all their proceedings 
to his religion, his manners, and customs; on the other can be found nothing 
but the baseness of the constituted authority, which, not satisfied with depriving 
them of their just rights, did not scruple to impute that act of violation to the 
unbridled licentiousness of an unfortunate people. 

“* The union, upon the same head, of the diadem of an autocrat and the crown 
of a constitutional king, displayed one of those monstrous political anomalies 
which can never long prevail. On all points it was evident that the existence 
of the kingdom of Poland must either be the source of liberal institutions to 
Russia, or that it must speedily fall a prey to the iron grasp of the despot. This 
question was not long doubtful. For a moment, the Emperor Alexander appears 
to have entertained the expectation of being able to unite the despotism of his 
Muscovite dominions to the popular influence of our liberal institutions, and 
thereby to exercise a new power upon the destinies of Europe. But he soon per- 
ceived that liberty could never be so lost in degradation as to become the blind 
instrument of despotism; and from that moment he commenced his system of 
persecution. Russia lost every hope of having the weight of an oppressive 
yoke lightened by the hands of its sovereign, and Poland found itself doomed 
to be despoiled in succession of all its remaining privileges. This design was 
put into execution without delay. Corruption undermined all the sources of 
public instruction. Darkness was thrown over the land, and every means of 
education withdrawn from the people. An entire Palatinate was made to forfeit 
its representation in the Senate. The budget was no longer allowed to be a 
matter of discussion. Heavy taxes were imposed, and monopolies created, to 
exhaust every channel of the nation’s wealth; and the treasury, replenished by 
such foul means, became the common property of an organised tribe of the 
vilest spies and the most infamous political agents. Thus, in the place of that 
wise economy which the nation had so loudly demanded, the pay of the con- 
stituted authorities was augmented in the most scandalous manner, and useless 
employments, without end, were created with the sole object of augmenting the 
number of the satraps of government. 

“ A system of persecuting calumny and espionage penetrated into the 
bosoms of private families, and infected with its venom the liberty of domestic 
intercourse. Even the famed hospitality of our country became a snare to 
involve the innocent. Personal liberty, so solemnly guaranteed, was violated. 
The prisons were thronged. Courts-martial were formed, to assume the functions 
of civil tribunals ; and they subjected, by their decrees, to the most degrading 
punishments, men whose only fault was an ardent desire to rescue from the 
trammels of corruption the honour and the character of our country. In vain 
was it that many of the constituted authorities, joined by the Representatives of 
the people, submitted to our king the frightful picture of the enormities com- 
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mitted in his name. Not only these abuses were not redressed, but the re- 
sponsibility of the ministers and of their subordinate authorities was paralysed 
by the direct interference of the brother of the Emperor, in virtue of the dis- 
cretionary power vested in him. This monstrous stretch of authority, the 
fertile source of every abuse which can wound the feelings and dignity of man- 
kind, now unshackled by responsibility, became so insensate in its action, as 
to overwhelm them with outrage, citizens of every order and condition, sub- 
jecting them publicly to the most degrading punishments— such as are alone 
reserved for the lowest scale of crime. Providence, in allowing the action 
of such an intensity of evil, must have destined this excessive abuse of power 
to become the instrument of our political regeneration. 

“ After such indignities—after open violence done to rights pledged to us 
with all the solemnity of an oath—violence, which could never have been 
attempted with impunity by the government of any civilised country—are we 
not justified in resisting what brutal force had imposed? Does there exist a 
man who would still hold the nation’s faith to be bound to those constituted powers 
that had borne us down under the yoke of slavery? In resuming our rights, and 
bursting our chains asunder, are we not called upon to forge them into arms, and 
to turn them on our oppressors? This minute statement of our misfortunes 
may seem uncalled-for, but truth will not sanction its omission. 

“ Our ancient provinces incorporated in the Russian empire were not, in 
pursuance of the stipulations of the treaty of Vienna, re-united to our kingdom ; 
neither were they admitted to the benefit of liberal institutions. On the 
contrary, those ardent national aspirations, excited in our brethren by the most 
encouraging promises, and by hope long deferred, were turned upon them as 
charges of treason against the State; and the King of Poland persecuted, in 
the ancient districts of the kingdom, the men who had dared to assume the 
honoured name of Poles. But the especial object of this treatment was our youth 
in progress of education. Children were torn from the bosom of their families. The 
scions of our most noble houses were transported into Siberia, or were compelled to 
enter the ranks of the debased soldiery of Russia. The Polish language was suppressed 
as well in the general acts of administration as in the public instruction. A decree 
at one blow annihilated our tribunals and the ancient civil law of the land. The out- 
rages of the government reduced some of our first land owners to misery and want, and 
from the moment of Nicholas’s accession to the throne this state of things continued to 
grow worse. Intolerance put in action every engine to extirpate the united Greek and 
Latin church, and to subjugate completely the Catholic religion. 

“ In our kingdom, though not one of the privileges guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion was held sacred, those franchises in fact suppressed were not the less 
existent in right. It was this existence de jure that it now became their policy 
to undermine. An additional article to the constitution in consequence appeared, 
which, under the specious pretence of more effectually securing the charter, destroyed 
one of its most important functions: it denied to the Diet the publicity of its debates, 
and thus robbed it of the support of public opinion. In this way the principle was 
established, that it belonged to the will of the sovereign to modify the funda- 
mental compact of our liberties ; and as one article had been abolished, so the 
entire charter might be abrogated. Under such auspices the Diet of 1825 was 
convoked, and by every method it was attempted to prevent the elections of 
the most undaunted supporters of our liberty. A nuncio was by main force 
carried off, delivered over to the police, retained five years in prison, and 
liberated only by the late change of events. Deprived of its natural support, 
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held in secret, and threatened with the utter destruction of the charter, this 
Diet, like its predecessor of 1818, was seduced by the promises of a reunion 
with us of our ancient provinces. Again were they suffered to remain unaccom- 
plished, and all petitions for the recovery of our liberties were repelled. * * * 

“ The indignation of every man of worth, and the exasperated feeling of the 
whole nation, were gathering into a storm, and beginning to display symptoms of 
its approach, when the death of Alexander, and the oath made by Nicholas to 
maintain the constitution on his accession to the throne, gave us the hope that 
abuses would cease, and that our liberties would be restored. ‘These expecta- 
tions were soon doomed to disappointment. Not only did things remain in their 
former state, but even the revolution which had burst out in St. Petersburgh was 
made a pretext for imprisoning, and bringing to trial, some of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Senate, of the Chamber of Nuncios, and of the 
army. As it were in a moment, the prisons of the capital were thronged ; 
every day, new edifices converted to that use were crowded with victims, 
transported from every corner of ancient Poland, from those parts even subjected 
to foreign States. * * * On the native soil of Liberty, systems of torture were in- 
troduced that would make humanity shudder; and death—nay, self-destruction— 
was daily diminishing the number of victims, forgotten frequently in their damp and 
narrow dungeons. * * * In defiance of every law, an inquisitorial committee, 
composed principally of. military men, was formed, which, by a lengthened appli- 
cation of torture, by promises of pardon, by insidious questioning, made the most 
urgent attempts to extract the avowal of an imaginary crime. After the delay 
of a year and a half, the great national court was at length established; for 
since, in opposition to all law, arbitrary imprisonment had been so long insisted 
upon, that numberless victims were sacrificed, it became necessary that these 
measures should receive something of a legal sanction. The magnanimity 
of the Senate, however, frustrated this measure, by declaring, almost with unani- 
mity, that the accused were innocent of the crime of treason. This decree in- 
volved in one fate both the prisoners and their judges. The one party, instead 
of being set at liberty when the sentence had declared their innocence, were trans- 
ported to St. Petersburgh, and left to pine away their existence in the dungeons of 
fortified places, nor have they yet been all restored to their families ; the other were 
held in bondage for one whole year at Warsaw, purely because they had shown them- 
selves honourable and independent judges. The publication and execution of the 
sentence had been decreed, and submitted to the examination of the adminis- 
trating authorities; and it was only when at last, with the view of retaining some 
respect in the eyes of Europe, it was found necessary to make it public, that a 
minister had the audacity to offer such an insult to the majesty of our country, 
as to reprimand, in the name of the sovereign, the highest magistracy of the land 
for the unbiassed exercise of their functions. 

“ After such acts, the Emperor Nicholas resolved to be crowned king of Poland. 
The representatives of the people were convoked, and became the silent witnesses 
of that ceremony, and of those oaths, again so soon to be violated. No abuse 
was suppressed; the discretionary power, unshackled by responsibility, was left 
untouched. On the very day of the coronation, the senate was filled with new 
members, not possessed even of the qualifications required by the constitution, 
the sole guarantee of the independence of their votes. An illegal loan and the 
alienation of the national domains were determined upon; and thus was placed 
at the disposition of the government the immense landed property of the state. 
But Providence happily enacted that considerable sums, proceeding from the 
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partial execution of this plan, should be caught up from the general dila- 
pidation of the country, to serve as the foundation for the armament of a whole 
people. 

“* That last consoling hope, which under the reign of Alexander had enabled the 
Pole to bear up against every calamity—his ardent desire to see his brethren 
united to him—vanished for ever after the accession of Nicholas. From that 
period, every link of connexion has been broken ; but the holy fire, so long for- 
bidden to be kindled on the altars of our country, was smouldering in silent 
strength in the heart of every man of worth. One common thought pervaded 
all—that such a system of slavery could no longer be tolerated. The moment 
of the explosion was, however, hastened on by the constituted authorities 
themselves. Report after report had been circulated, that a crusade was to be 
undertaken against the rising civilisation of the age; and at last orders were 
given to put the Polish army on the complete war establishment. A large body 
of Russian troops were destined to supply the place of our forces, on an advance 
being made; and the very considerable sums, arising from the loan, and the 
alienation of the national domains, then in deposit in the bank, were assigned to 
cover the expense of this unholy attack on the liberties of other nations. The 
system of arresting important individuals had again commenced ; every moment 
was in the highest degree precious; all was at stake—our army—our treasure— 
every resource of the country—even the national honour, which spurned the 
notion of carrying to another people the chains held in immeasurable detestation 
by ourselves, or of fighting against the cause of liberty, supported by our former 
companions in arms. Such was the universal sentiment, when the very life-blood 
of our nation, the centre of all enthusiasm—the intrepid youth of the military 
schools and of the university, in conjunction with a large portion of the garrison 
of Warsaw, resolved to give the signal of a general rising. As if acted upon by 
an electric spark, the army, the capital, the entire country, burst forth at the 
same moment. On the night of the 29th of November, the holy fire of freedom 
illuminated our whole horizon. it required but one day to deliver the capital. 
In a few more, every division of the army was united in one common feeling. 
The fortified places were in our possession; the nation was in arms; and the 
brother of the Emperor, and the Russian troops, confident in the generosity of 
the Poles, owed their safety to the faith thus reposed in us. Here, then, are the 
heroic acts of that revolution, pure, and without stain, as the enthusiasm of the 
youth in which it had its origin ! 

“The Polish people rise again from ignominy and degradation. They 
firmly resolve never to bend more to the yoke now thrown off, and never to 
lay down the arms of their ancestors until they have conquered their inde- 
pendence and their power—the only guarantees for their liberty; nor till they 
have insured to themselves the enjoyment of that freedom that they demand, 
under the double right of tle noble inheritance of their fathers and of the most 
pressing necessity of the times; till, in fact, they have delivered their brethren 
from the yoke of Russian domination, and made them partakers in their liberty 
and their independence. 

“© We have been influenced by no national hatred against the Russians, whose 
race and our own have a common origin. There was a time, when we consoled 
ourselves for the loss of our independence in the reflection, that though an union 
under the same sceptre might be injurious to our particular interests, it would 
be the means of extending to a population of forty millions, the enjoyment of 
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free institutions, now become throughout the civilised world objects of primary 
necessity for the well-being both of kings and people. 

“ So far from our ancient liberty and independence having been prejudicial to 
our immediate neighbours, we are thoroughly convinced, that in all ages they 
have served as a balance and safeguard to Europe, and will, in that light, be now 
of higher import and utility than ever. Thus circumstanced, we appear at the 
tribunal of sovereigns and of nations in the full conviction, that the voice both of 
policy and of humanity will be heard in our favour. 

“ Should it still happen, that in this conflict, of which the dangers and difficul- 
ties cannot be concealed, we are dcomed alone to support the general interests of 
civilisation, confident in the goodness of our cause, in our own valour, and in the 
never-failing aid of the Almighty, we shall fight for freedom to our dying breath. 
And if it should then appear that Providence has destined this land to eternal 
slavery—if, moreover, the liberty of Poland must be buried under the ruins of 
our towns and the bodies of our defenders,—the enemy will only rule over a 
desert, and every good Pole may cheer his dying moments with this consolatory 
reflection, that if it has not been permitted to him by Heaven to save his country, he 
has at least in this death-struggle, by his heroic devotion, shielded for a time the 
nascent liberties of Europe.” 


We are, we repeat, prepared to support the statements 
contained in this manifesto by evidence. We contend, there- 
fore :— 

First,—That the constitutional charter was a solemn na- 
tional compact entered into between the Emperor Alexander 
(for himself and his successors) and the Polish people inhabi- 
ting the Duchy of Warsaw. 

Secondly,—That this compact was repeatedly violated by 
the Emperors Alexander and Nicholas. 

Thirdly,—That the Emperors Alexander and Nicholas, 
by “ violating the compact between king and _ people,” 
REBELLED against the laws and constitution of the Duchy of 
Warsaw, and that the throne of Russian Poland thereupon 
became, and is now, VACANT. 

Let us now inquire how far Russia has fulfilled the stipu- 
lations of the Treaty of Vienna. It is never to be forgotten 
that Lord Castlereagh, at the Congress of Vienna, demanded 
the restoration of Poland. He urged “ that it was England’s 
“‘ wish to see some independent power (whether more or less 
“‘ in extent) established in Poland, under a distinct dynasty 
“ of its own, and as a separation between the three great 
* empires of Europe.” 

The Emperor of Austria declared at the same time that he 
was prepared to sacrifice some of his own possessions for the 
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sake of the entire re-establishment of Poland as an independent 
kingdom. 

The opinions of France were equally clear. Prince Talley- 
rand, in a note to Prince Metternich, dated 19th December, 
1814, expressed himself thus:—* Of all the questions to be 
discussed at this congress, the king would undoubtedly 
consider the affair of Poland as incomparably the most im- 
portant to the interests of Europe, if there be any chance that 
this nation, so worthy of regard by its antiquity, its valour, 
its misfortunes, and the services it has formerly rendered 
“ to Europe, might be restored to complete independence. - 
The partition which destroyed its existence as a nation 
“ was the prelude to—in some measure the cause of perhaps 
** —even to acertain degree an apology for—the subsequent 
“ commotions to which Europe was exposed*.” 

The Emperor of Russia opposed the restoration of Poland 
under a separate dynasty, and claimed the Duchy of Warsaw 
as an integral part of the Russian empire. His troops were 
in possession of the country, and it was impossible to insist on 
a complete restoration. Lord Castlereagh then proposed that 
the Duchy of Warsaw should be divided between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, according to the second article of the 
treaty of Reichenbach. Austria also, seeing the necessity of 
yielding as to the complete restoration of Poland, demanded 
the execution of the same treaty. 

It had been the artful policy of the Russian government, 
from the year 1812, to promise the Poles a distinct national 
existence, although dependent upon Russia. By these pro- 
mises, and by misrepresenting the real intentions of the allied 
powers, the Emperor Alexander now contrived to secure the 
support of the inhabitants of Russian Poland—who had not 
yet learnt to distrust him—in his designs on the Duchy of 
Warsaw. “ Prince Talleyrand,” says M. De Flassan, a 
Frenchman, who was present at the congress of Vienna, “ was 
“* authorised by his instructors, to grant to the Russian court 
“ only so much of the Duchy of Warsaw as was within the 
“ Vistula; leaving the rest to the Prussians, which would 
«« have proportionably diminished the requisite Saxon conces- 
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“ sions. But Russia, trusting to her strength, and to the sup- 
“ port of the Poles, who were won by the hope of being again 
** @ nation, would not concede the point.” By such tortuous 
policy—by such deep and subtle schemes, has Russia, on more 
than one occasion, turned to her own purposes the generous 
and noble qualities of a people, whose national destruction 
she has steadily pursued ! 

The English minister, unable to obtain the complete resto- 
ration of the Polish nation, determined to enter a solemn 
protest in its favour, at the same time that he made known to 
the other powers, his principal reason for acquiescing in the 
Russian demands. 

In a note to the Committee for Polish and Saxon affairs 
(January 12), Lord Castlereagh says,— 


“ That, without retracting his former representations with regard to Poland, he 
should content himself with wishing that none of those interruptions to the 
tranquillity of the North, or to the balance of power in Europe, which 
he considered it his imperative duty to prevent, might result from the measure 
proposed by Russia, with respect to that country; and that, in order to 
obviate as much as possible any such consequences, it was extremely important 
that public tranquillity in the territory that was formerly Poland, should rest 
upon the foundation of common interests, and that such a system of administra- 
tion should be adopted in the different districts, as might be agreeable to the in- 
habitants, however they might vary in their political institutions. ‘ Experience has 
shown,’ added the English plenipotentiary, ‘ that the happiness of Poland, and the 
tranquillity of this important portion of Europe, cannot be secured by thwarting the 
national customs and habits. Anattempt of this kind would only excite amongst the 
Poles, a spirit of disaffection and degradation ; it would occasion revolts, and awaken 
the remembrance of past misfortunes.’ Upon this principle Lord Castlereagh 
earnestly requested the sovereigns upon whom the fate of Poland depended, not 
to leave Vienna till they had pledged themselves that the Poles, in their respective 
dominions, under whatever form of government they might think proper to place them, 
should still be treated as Poles. * The knowledge that such a resolution has been 
taken,’ said the same Minister, ‘ will do more towards conciliating your Polish 
subjects to your government, and rendering their sovereign popular in their 
eyes, than anything else ; it is thus that the Poles will become peaceful and con- 
tented, and this object, which H. R. H. the Prince Regent has particularly at heart, 
being secured, the happiness of the Polish nation is also secured; H. R. H. 
would then no longer have to fear that any danger to the liberty of Europe should 
result from the union of Poland with the Russian empire, already so powerful— 
a danger which would not be imaginary, if the military force of the two countries 
should ever be united under the command of an ambitious and warlike monarch.’ ” 


To this communication the Russian plenipotentiary, Count 
Rasoumofski, replied, on the 19th of J anuary, 1814,— 


“ That the just and liberal principles which it contained, were received 
by his Imperial Majesty, with the most cordial approbation, and that he 
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had been delighted to recognise the generous sentiments which characterise the 
British nation, and the enlarged and enlightened views of its government. That 
their conformity with his own wishes, and more especially the resemblance of 
the plan, which his Britannic Majesty’s plenipotentiary had traced in this docu- 
ment, to his own political maxims, as applied to the present negotiation, had 
appeared to him to be very favourable to the conciliatory measures which he 
had proposed to his allies, with the sole end of ameliorating the condition of the 
Poles, as far as the desire of protecting their nationality is compatible with the 
maintenance of a due balance among the Powers of Europe, which ought to be 
secured by a new division: and that to these considerations should be added 
others not less important, demonstrating the impracticability of reviving the 
previous combinations of the former political system of Europe, of which Poland 
in its independent state formed a part. 

“ That His Imperial Majesty, for these reasons, had confined his solicitude, 
on behalf of the Polish nation, to the single object of procuring for those Poles 
who were subjects of the contracting princes, such privileges as might satisfy 
their reasonable expectations, and assure to them all the advantages compatible 
with the respective relations of each of those kingdoms; that this spirit of 
moderation had regulated all the proposals he had deemed it fitting to make to 
his illustrious allies on the subject; that by favouring, and supporting with 
amicable co-operation, all measures tending to the amelioration of the condition 
of the Poles, and consequently to cement their attachment to the different govern- 
ments under which they were placed, the Emperor thought that he had fully 
proved the rectitude and purity of his intentions. His Imperial Majesty being 
of opinion that the submission of the Poles to their respective sovereigns and govern- 
ments, in return for an equitable consideration of their dearest rights, was the only 
guarantee of the permanent relations which it was important to establish amongst the 
Three Powers, for the mutual security of their possessions and for the peace of 
Europe. 

“* The ambition of a legitimate Prince can have no tendency but to promote 
the happiness of the people, whom Providence has entrusted to him, and who 
can only prosper under the gis of perfect security, in a calm but not menacing 
attitude. No power can more effectually guarantee the universal repose of 
Europe, and the pacific feelings of its kingdoms towards one another, than that prin- 
ciple of cohesion which arises from the attachment of a people for their native land, 
and from their consciousness of well-being. That such were the bonds by which his 
Imperial Highness hoped to attach to his empire the Poles who should be placed 
under his government. That it was his ardent desire to behold the realisation of 
the same felicitous result in the states of those of his allies, whose enlightened 
views and generous intentions he appreciated, and consequently, that kis Imperial 
Highness delighted to believe that the conciliatory system, adapted to the circum- 
stances which had been pointed out in the present negotiation, would be sufficient to 
banish all anxiety, and to dissipate the slightest pretence for it, which might have 
been given by the union of a part of the Polish nation.” 


Prince Hardenburg declared, on the 30th of J anuary,— 


““ That the principles laid down by Lord Castlereagh, as to the method of go- 
verning the Polish provinces, were in perfect conformity with the sentiments of 
His Prussian Majesty on the subject : that he entirely agreed in opinion with His 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia, and with the Prince Regent of England ; and that 
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he should endeavour to procure to his Polish subjects all those advantages which 
they could reasonably desire, and which were compatible with the interests of his 
kingdom, and with the prime object of every government, to resolve the different 
parts of which the state may be composed, into a united whole.” 


The Emperor of Austria also gave in, vy his plenipotentiary, 
on the 21st of February, a declaration, which was deposited 
amongst the deeds of the Congress of the five powers. 


“ The conduct of the Austrian emperor,” said his plenipotentiaries, in 
the important negociations which had just determined the fate of the 
duchy of Warsaw, “ can have left no doubt in the mind of the allied powers, 
that the re-establishment of Poland as an independent State, with a national ad- 
ministration of its own, would have fully accomplished the wishes of His Imperial 
Majesty ; and that he would even have been willing to make the greatest sacrifice to 
promote the restoration of that ancient and beneficial arrangement. This fact must 
be sufficient to show that the emperor is very far from entertaining any jealousy 
or anxiety as to the interference of the Polish nation with this empire. Austria 
has never considered free and independent Poland as an inimical or rival power, and 
the principles upon which his illustrious predecessors acted, and which guided his 
Imperial Majesty himself until the partition in 1773 and 1797, were abandoned only 
under the pressure of circumstances which the sovereigns of Austria had it not in 
their power to control. 

“ Anxious from that time to fulfil the new engagements which he had 
contracted, and bound to the system of partition by express stipulations, the 
Emperor had not deviated from the principles adopted by the three courts. 

“* His Imperial Majesty, not being able to regulate his government by an 
order of things, which was then done away with, contented himself with watching 
over the happiness of his Polish subjects. The high cultivation and prosperity 
of Gallicia in its present state, as compared with what it was before its union 
with Austria, and before the reign of the Emperor, showed that his care had not 
been inefficient. 

“ The Emperor having again, in the course of the present negotiation, 
sacrificed his wishes as to the restoration of Poland, to the important considera- 
tions which have induced the other powers to sanction the~union of the larger 
part of the Duchy of Warsaw with the Russian empire, his Imperial Majesty 
concurs, nevertheless, with the Emperor Alexander, in his liberal views, and approves 
of the national institutions which it is the intention of that Monarch to grant to the 
Polish nation. 

‘‘ His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, on his side, will not cease to watch 
over the welfare of his Polish subjects, with that paternal care and impartial jus- 
tice, which he distributes alike amongst the different classes of subjects which 
Providence has subjected to his sway. 

“ Russia has declared, that the best security for the repose and the vigour of 
nations, consists in the happiness of the people, and that this happiness is inse- 
parable from the righteous care of the rulers over the nationality and customs of 
their subjects. The Emperor is of opinion that he cannot better express the 
conformity of his own intentions in the present instance, with the maxim laid 
down, than by directing his plenipotentiaries todeclare that he entirely agrees with 
the sentiments expressed by Lord Castlereagh in his memorial of the wishes of his 
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Court, as to the future lot of the Poles, and with the reply made on the 19th of Janu- 
ary last, by order of the Emperor of Russia, to that declaration.” 


It was after these repeated and solemn discussions, that the 
Treaty of Vienna was subscribed, and the “ Duchy of War- 
** saw became bound by its constitution to Russia.” A treaty, 
the engagements of which more particularly affect the honour 
and interests of England, as she was the first to insist on the 
stipulations respecting Poland. How have these engagements 
been fulfilled ? Let the touching appeal of the Polish Diet 
answer—And should a perusal of that document leave a 
doubt on the mind of the reader, the following speech of the 
Emperor Nicholas to the municipality of Warsaw, will remove 
all ground for scepticism. It should be premised that the muni- 
cipal deputation to which it was addressed reluctantly waited, in 
the month of October last, on the Czar, to present— within 
range of the cannon of the citadel, and surrounded by the 
bayonets of his guards—the cold and common-place decla- 
rations which his visitation rendered unavoidable. 


SPEECH OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS TO THE MUNICIPAL BODY AT WARSAW, 


GENTLEMEN, 


I know that you have wished to address me, and am acquainted with 
the contents of your intended address; but, to spare you from delivering 
falsehood, I desire that it may not be pronounced. Yes, Gentlemen, it is to 
save you from falsehood; for I know that your sentiments are not such as you 
wish to make me believe them to be. How can I put faith in them, when you 
held the same language to me on the eve of the revolution? Are you not the 
same persons who talked to me five and eight years ago of fidelity and devo- 
tedness, and made me the finest protestations of attachment, and yet, in a very 
few days after, you violated your oaths, and committed the most violent actions? 
The Emperor Alexander, who did more for you than an Emperor of Russia 
ought to have done, who heaped benefits upon you, who favoured you more than 
his own subjects, and who rendered your nation the most flourishing and happy— 
the Emperor Alexander was treated with the blackest ingratitude. You never 
could make yourselves contented with your most advantageous position, and in 
the end became the destroyers of your own happiness. I thus tell you the truth, 
in order to throw a true light upon our relative positions, and that you may 
know upon what you have to depend, for I am now seeing and speaking to you 
for the first time since the disturbances. Gentlemen, we require actions, and 
not mere words; repentance should come from the heart. J speakto you with- 
out anger,and you must perceive that I am perfectly calm*; I have no rancour, 
and I will do you good even in spite of yourselves. The Marshal who stands 





* So far from being “ calm,"’ the autocrat was violently excited. 
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before you, fulfils my intentions, seconds all my views, and also watches for your 
welfare. (At these words the members of the deputation bowed to the Marshal.) 
Well, Gentlemen, but what signifies these salutations? The first duty is to 
perform one’s duties, and conduct ourselves like honest men. You have, 
Gentlemen, to choose between two alternatives—either to persist in your illusions 
as to an independent kingdom of Poland, or to live tranquilly as faithful subjects 
under my government. If you persist in your dreams of a distinct nationality, of 
the independence of Poland, and of all these chimeras, you will only draw down upon 
yourselves still greater misfortunes. I have raised this citadel, and I declare, 
that on the slightest insurrection I will cause its cannon to thunder upon the city. 
WARSAW SHALL BE DESTROYED, AND CERTAINLY SHALL NEVER BE REBUILT IN 
MY TIME. It is painful to me to speak thus to you—it is always painful toa 
sovereign to treat his subjects thus, but I do it for your own good. It is for 
you, Gentlemen, to deserve an oblivion of the past; it is only by your obedience 
to my government that you can obtain this. J know that there is a corres- 
pondence with abroad, and that mischievous writings are sent here for the 
purpose of perverting the minds of the people. The best police in the world, 
with such a frontier as your's, cannot prevent clandestine relations*. It is for 
you to exercise your own police, and keep the evil away. It is by bringing up 
your children properly, by instilling into them the principles of religion and 
fidelity to their sovereign, that you can keep in the right path. Among all the 
disturbances which agitate Europe, and all those doctrines which shake the 
social edifice, Russia alone has remained strong and intact. Believe me, 
Gentlemen, that it is a real blessing to belong to this country, and enjoy its 
protection. If you conduct yourselves well—if you perform all your duties, my 
paternal solicitude will be extended over you, and, notwithstanding what has 
passed, my government will always watch over your welfare. Remember well 
all that I have now said to yout. 


The author, or compiler, of “ The Portfolio,” one of the 
works we have placed at the head of this article gives, in 
addition to the speech, as we have inserted it, the following 
‘** suppressed” passage :-— 

* On the whole, I am satisfied that things have arrived at that point at which 
Iam ONLY Emperor or Russia; it is in that character you beiong to me.” 


He then remarks :— 
“* The declaration of the Emperor, that the nationality of Poland 1s extinct, 
opens at once our eyes to the no less happy diplomatic than practical position 





* It gives us unqualified satisfaction to have the Czar Nicholas’s authority for 
this fact.—Eb. 

+ A semi-official article has lately appeared in the German papers, the object 
of which is to accuse M. Durand, the French consul at Warsaw, with having 
transmitted a copy of the autocrat’s speech to the Journal des Débats. He is 
called upon to declare whether the accusation is true, inasmuch as others must be 
answerable for his guilt if he remain silent. The above is a translation of the 
copy referred to in the German papers; but we direct the attention of our 
readers to the Polish version, which, though substantially the same, is accompa- 
nied by many interesting details. 
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which Russia has taken up. The revelation of Russia’s view of the question ne- 
cessitates an explanation—and as that view is not communicated to the allies of 
Russia in the form of @ friendly note, but declared directly, and from authority, 
to the parties interested— discussion is put by. It brings them at once to a decision. 
Two courses are open to them—coercion applied to Russia—or submission to the 
fact, which is abrogation ofthe right. We are clearly not prepared to coerce the 
emperor into a retractation, and to proceed, as then, of necessity, to the re-edifica- 
tion of the Polish kingdom—we must therefore admit, and by our silence the ad- 
mission is made, of the abstraction of Polish interests from the international 
questions of Europe. Whatever event may henceforward occur in Poland, can 
be regarded only in the light of a domestic accident, in which foreign interference 
is inadmissible, and with regard to which the inquiries of foreign powers would be 
impertinent.” ° ° e ° e * 
These are the observations of no superficial observer of 
Russian policy, and Russian design; but, in one respect, they 
are, we conceive, erroneous. ‘“ ‘Two courses are open to us,” 
says this writer, “ Coercion applied to Russia—or submission 
“ to the fact, which is abrogation of the right.” To this pro- 
position we cannot assent. ‘The time may not have arrived 


for “ coercion;” but there is another alternative, besides 
** submission to the fact.” 

“ Les traités (says Vattel) contiennent des promesses parfaites et réciproques, 
Si l'un des Alliés manque a ses engagemens, l’autre peut le contraindre a les 
remplir: c’est le droit que donne une promesse parfaite. Mais s’il n’a d’autre 
voie que celle des armes pour contraindre un Allié & garder sa parole, i) lui 
est quelque-fois plus expédient de se dégager aussi de ses promesses, de 
rompre le traité; et il est indubitablement en droit de le faire, n’ayant rien 
promis que sous la condition que son Allié accomplirait de son cété toutes les 
choses auxquelles il s’est obligé*.” 

During the late Polish contest, the first of these courses 
was open to us. We might, by the presence of our pennants 
in the Baltic, or by the fire of our line-of-battle ships against 
the rising works of Sevastopol, have insisted on the performance 
of the Treaty of Vienna. We shrunk from this policy, un- 
wisely as we think, for the interests of England, and fatally, 
we believe, for the permanent peace of Europe. The time, 
therefore, is past for obtaining, by “ coercion,” a strict per- 
formance of the Treaty of Vienna. But the other alternative 
is open to us. In the words of Vattel—* Rompre le traité,” 
is undoubtedly our right. We have promised nothing, except 
upon the condition that Russia should fulfil the engagements 
she entered into with us. Away then with the Treaty of 
Vienna !—'The Emperor Nicholas has declared, not only by 





* Droit des Gens. Liv. 11. chap. XV. 
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his actions, but by a positive and official statement, that he 
is satisfied “ that things have arrived at that point at which he 
*‘ is only Emperor of Russia.” Let England declare that 
“ things have arrived at that point” at which he has ceased to 
have any title to rule the people of Russian Poland. Let 
our government pronounce, that his flagrant violations of inter- 
national engagements have placed the question of Polish inde- 
pendence on the ground it occupied before the outraged 
Treaty of Vienna was signed and sealed; and that we now, 
therefore, acknowledge the right—never absolutely abandoned 
by Lord Castlereagh—of the Polish people, to a separate and 
independent national existence. If it be urged, that this 
would amount to a declaration of war, we answer, that the 
speech of the Emperor Nicholas, at Warsaw, was in the same 
sense a declaration of war, not only against England, but 
against France, and every other power that is a party to the 
Treaty of Vienna. The course we suggest too, would have 
this advantage, that while it stops short of an actual declara- 
tion of hostilities, it will prevent that “ submission to the 
“ fact” of Russia’s encroachments, so acutely pointed out by 
the author of “ The Portfolio,” as a consequence of our 
silence. 

We cannot persuade ourselves that England is sunk so low 
in the scale of nations—that the representatives of the people of 
England are so dead to the honour and interests of their 
country—so insensible to the claims of European freedom, as 
to allow the approaching session of parliament to pass away 
without extorting, if necessary, from the minister, a specific 
statement of the policy intended to be pursued on_ this 
momentous question. The voice of the country has been 
loudly proclaimed. The splendid meetings of the people— 
of all ranks and stations—that have greeted the Polish patriot 
Prince Czartoryski on his late tour through the north of Eng- 
land and Scotland—the indignant and almost unanimous 
denunciations of the public press—prove that the nation is 
aroused—that it no longer considers the cause of Poland as one 
having a vague and indefinite relation to the interests of Eng- 
land and the peace of Europe, but as a question intimately 
bound up with the great struggle which is going on between 
constitutional freedom and irresponsible power—as a question, 
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the solution of which may determine whether European civili- 
sation shall advance in a course of peaceful and steady pro- 
gression, or whether its onward march shall be arrested by the 
jealousy of a despotic government, and its path be crossed with 
blood. 

The savage declarations of the Czar have been received with 
a hoarse murmur, which has borne into the recesses of his 
court the deep indignation he has excited in civilised Europe. 
Should those feelings, acting upon the constitutional govern- 
ments of the West, produce a hostile collision, we believe 
the contest would terminate in a war of a few months, and 
that long before that short period elapsed, the Autocrat would 
be girdled by a belt of insurrectionary nations, from Poland 
to his Persian frontiers. Whether this collision will take place 
immediately or not may be doubted, but that the crisis is 
approaching, will not be questioned by any one who has ob- 
served the march of events. When it shall arrive, let it not 
find us asleep at our posts. Let us prepare for the coming 
struggle. In the words of a distinguished Polish officer, let 
our rallying word henceforth be, “ the union of civilised com- 
“ munities against the barbarous Muscovite*.” 


ArTicLe IV. 


History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain; 
with a Notice of its early History in the East, and in 
all the quarters of the Globe; a Description of the 
great Mechanical Inventions which have caused its 
unexampled extension in Britain ; and a View of the 
present State of the Manufacture, and the Condition 
of the Classes engaged in its several Departments. 
By Epwarp Barnes, Jun., Esq. London: 1835. 


Ir is no new thing that countries should rise, by means of 
trade and manufactures, into great wealth and power; and 
thus acquire an ascendancy in the world, which the small 
extent of their territory and their natural disadvantages might 


* Speech of General Soltyk at the Polish Meeting in Paris, on the 29th 
November, 1835. 
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have seemed wholly to forbid. Civil and commercial freedom 
has furnished a genial soil for industry, even amidst bogs and 
lagunes, on rocky islands, and among the sands of the desert. 
Splendid fabrics of prosperity have been built upon narrow 
foundations; and their durability, no less than their mag- 
nificence, has excited the astonishment of mankind. 

The commercial aggrandizement of England, has however, 
surpassed all precedent. Great as was the traffic of the Low 
Countries, and of the Italian republics, by sea and land, it was 
still on a scale far inferior to that of England in the present day. 
British commerce is literally universal—it is not confined to 
Europe and to a few colonies—it animates the industry of all 
countries—it crowds the ports and rivers of both hemispheres— 
it conveys the productions of British workshops to every 
nation, savage and civilised—and it brings back into the 
Thames, the Mersey, the Severn, the Clyde, and the Humber, 
the most valuable freights that ever crossed the ocean. 

Increased wealth has of course given increased power to 
Great Britain. A war of twenty years against the most 
powerful confederacies, animated by the energy of a master- 
mind, exhibited the resources of this country beyond all the 
expectations either of friends or foes. The drain of money, 
occasioned by the subsidizing of so many governments, and 
the maintaining of so many armaments, naval and military, 
would have ruined any other country long before the close of 
the war. The effect upon England was no doubt severe, but 
it never amounted to exhaustion; on the contrary, industry 
flourished amidst the most trying efforts of the government. 
Though such prodigious draughts were made on the capital 
of the nation, enough remained to answer the demands of an 
extending trade and improving agriculture. Foreign trade 
enlarged in the face of the prohibitions of the whole European 
continent, and our goods forced their way through all the 
barriers that political and commercial hostility could raise against 
them. Since the peace, commerce has advanced with still 
accelerated speed. The great evil of a depreciated currency 
has been corrected ; not indeed without ruin to many indi- 
viduals, and extreme pressure to those who were under en- 
gagements made during the period of depreciation, but still 
without crippling any important interest. Manufactures have 
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gone on rapidly increasing ; employing continually new hands, 
though their processes are continually improving, so that less 
labour is required to produce the same results; and at this 
very time, every branch of manufactures enjoys high prosperity. 
Our commerce has triumphed over the rivalry of peace, as it 
did over the proscriptions of war—it has gone on, widening 
and strengthening, in defiance of jealous tariffs and of the rapid 
progress of foreign manufactures. ‘The means of employment 
and support keep pace with the increase of population ; 
and the large manufacturing towns are not only giving em- 
ployment to their own inhabitants, but also to numbers 
removed from the agricultural districts. ‘The revenue is such 
as to satisfy the demands of the public creditor and the 
public service, after the reduction of many millions of tax- 
ation. And the nations of Europe have lately witnessed 
with astonishment a great operation of finance in England— 
the raising of twenty millions sterling, and the perfect ease 
with which that sum was furnished. 

The rapid growth and robust constitution of British com- 
merce, during the last half-century, evidently bespeak some 
new principle of commercial prosperity. What that principle 
is,may be conjectured from observing the peculiar nature of our 
commerce. It does not consist, like that of Holland and 
Venice, mainly in the interchange of commodities brought 
from many foreign countries; neither is it founded on the 
exportation of agricultural produce, like that of Russia, 
France, and the United States. England is indeed a great 
commercial entrepét, especially for colonial produce; but her 
commerce is based almost wholly on her manufactures, with 
which she supplies all foreign markets, and by means of which 
she purchases the productions of every country. Out of 
41,286,594/., the real or declared value of British produce 
and manufactures exported in the year 1834, only 1,470,793/. 
was the produce of our soil, mines, and fisheries (and that 
not entirely in the raw state), whilst the remaining 39,815,801/. 
consisted of the productions of our mills and workshops. Of 
the latter sum, no less than 20,492,509/., or upwards of one- 
half, was made up by the varied productions of the cotton 
manufacture, 5,734,0177. by woollens, 2,501,292/. by linens, 
and 1,484,681/. by hardware and cutlery. 
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When we take the largest item of this great aggregate of 
exports, that of the cotton manufactures, and find that, in the 
year 1780, the value of this branch of exports did not exceed 
355,060/., or less than one fifty-seventh part of its present 
amount, we are led directly to the cause of the extraordinary 
increase in our trade, and to the subject of the volume which 
is placed at the head of this article. 

It appears, then, that the cause of our extended trade and 
accumulated wealth is an internal cause,—not the adventures 
of our merchants in foreign lands—not the success of our 
navigators in carrying and interchanging the productions of 
other countries—but the industry of our manufacturers and 
artisans at home, aided by our natural advantages, producing 
goods which, by their excellence or their cheapness, command 
a decided preference in the markets of the world. 

The commercial phenomenon of the rise of the British 
cotton manufacture is, as Mr. Baines observes, “ unparalleled 
“‘ in the annals of industry.” 

“« Sixty years since,” says he, “ our manufacturers consumed little more than 
three million pounds of taw cotton annually; the annual consumption is now two 
hundred and eighty million pounds. In 1750, the county of Lancaster, the chief 
seat of the trade, had a population of only 297,400; in 1831, the number of its 
inhabitants had swelled to 1,336,854. A similar increase has taken place in 
Lanarkshire, the principal seat of the manufacture in Scotland. The families 
supported by this branch of industry, are estimated to comprise a million and a 
half of individuals ; and the goods produced, not only furnish a large part of the 
clothing consumed in this kingdom, but supply nearly one-half of the immense 
export trade of Britain, find their way into all the markets of the world, and are 
even destroying in the Indian market the competition of the ancient manufacture 
of India itself, the native country of the raw material, and the earliest seat of the 
art.” —( Preface.) 

The advantages of England as a seat of manufactures, had 
been proved by the prosperity of the woollen manufacture, 
which has flourished for five centuries in this island; but the 
progress of that branch of industry had been gradual, and it 
affords no parallel, either in its rise or in its extent, to the 
almost magical growth of the manufacture of cotton. This 
latter trade has itself existed in England more than two 
centuries, but its progress was comparatively insignificant till 
after the year 1770. What cause, then, gave it so extraordinary 
an impulse, and raised it in a few years to be the largest 
manufacture ever known? The spring of this great movement 
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was mechanical invention, rendered peculiarly efficacious by 
the natural advantages of the country for making and 
working machinery. 

A brilliant series of inventions, constituting an era in the 
mechanical arts, effected suddenly a complete change in the 
modes of manufacturing, which had existed with little 
variation in all civilised countries from time immemorial. 
The revolution, which the new machines produced in manu- 
factures, is compared by Mr. Baines to that which the art of 
printing produced in literature. The improvements were so 
great, and they followed each other so rapidly, that the 
mechanical genius of the last age is not unworthy to be 
compared with the literary genius of the age of Elizabeth. 
Notwithstanding the pertinacity with which manufacturers 
usually cling to the processes which habit has made easy, the 
old processes were in this case abandoned, almost without a 
struggle. ‘The opposition of the scribes to the printing press 
was not more obviously hopeless, than that of the spinners 
with the one-thread wheel, to the introduction of the jenny, 
the water-frame, and the mule. Implements of classical 
antiquity were thrown aside as lumber, and the hundred- 
handed spinning machines were set up as fast as the mechanics 
could make them. Every branch of the manufacture produced, 
almost contemporaneously, improvements corresponding with 
those in the mode of spinning. All that had formerly been 
done, in minute and slow detail, with simple tools, was now 
done by wholesale, with machines of astonishing efficacy, and 
moved by a new and gigantic power, that of steam. From 
the cleaning of the cotton-wool, after it is plucked, and the 
separation of the seeds—a process formerly of much difficulty, 
—through all the operations of preparing and spinning it, and 
of weaving, bleaching, printing, and finishing the cloth, every 
one of the numerous stages through which the material passes, 
witnessed remarkable improvements, which, in their com- 
bination, are absolutely wonderful. Centuries had passed with 
scarcely a single invention worthy of record: and now inventions 
which might have seemed sufficient for centuries were crowded 
into one generation. 

The main, though by no means the only object of Mr. 
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Baines’s book, is to record—whilst the facts might yet be 
collected—the inventions and improvements we have alluded to, 
with their authors, and the effects they have produced; and it 
is remarkable that his is the only history of the Cetton Manu- 
facture, worthy of the name. He traces distinctly, and with 
many interesting details laboriously collected together, the early 
invention of the spinning-frame, which he for the first time 
proves to belong to John Wyatt, of Birmingham, as early as 
the year 1738, though it was not perfected tillundertaken by the 
masterly hands of Sir Richard Arkwright in 1769; also the 
invention of the carding machine, by Lewis Paul, which was 
likewise brought to perfection by Arkwright; that of the 
spinning-jenny, by James Hargreaves; of the drawing-frame, 
and other preparing machines, by Arkwright; of the mule, by 
Samuel Crompton; of the power-loom, by the Rev. Dr. 
Edmund Cartwright ; of the dressing machine, by Johnson ; 
of the self-acting mule, by Roberts and others; of the saw-gin, 
for separating cotton from seeds, by Eli Whitney, of Massa- 
chusetts; of the mode of bleaching by chlorine, founded on 
the discovery of Scheele, and applied by Berthollet ; of the 
cylinder printing press, by Bell; of engraving the printing 
cylinders by transference from a small cylinder to a large one, 
by Joseph Lockett ; of several chemical discoveries in the art 
of calico printing ; of the great moving force applicable to 
nearly all manufactures, as well as to mining and other operations 
—the steam engine, so greatly improved by James Watt, that 
he may almost be considered its inventor; and of many 
subordinate discoveries and improvements. 

The narrative of this unparalleled series of inventions is 
deeply interesting. It is remarkable that they were nearly all 
made in the cotton manufacture,—then by far the smallest of 
the clothing manufactures ; though they were capable of being 
applied to the woollen and the linen, and have been so applied 
with success. But their effect on the cotton manufacture has 
been that prodigious extension which we have noticed above. 
One cause of the immensely greater effect produced on this 
manufacture than on others is, that the raw material can be 
grown to an unlimited extent, and very cheaply, and the price 
of the woven fabric is therefore lower than of any other 
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material for dress. In this respect cotton has a great advantage 
over wool, silk, and flax, especially over the two former. The 
extensive and fertile territories of the United States have pro- 
duced a supply of cotton increasing in the same ratio as the 
demand for it in all countries. In the year 1791, that country 
exported only 189,316Ibs. of cotton-wool, whereas in the year 
1834 its exports were 384,717,907Ibs., of the value of 49,448,402 
dollars, considerably more than one-half of the total exports 
of United States produce. English machinery, therefore, 
has not only stimulated and extended the manufactures and 
trade of our own country, but also the trade and agriculture 
of far distant lands. 

We have shown that mechanical invention was the great 
spring of our manufacturing prosperity. But useful inven- 
tions cannot be monopolised by any country; they speedily 
become known throughout the civilised world, to all who will 
take the pains of obtaining drawings and models; and even 
the machines themselves are constantly exported, in defiance 
of law. There would be no security, then, for the pre-eminence 
of England, if she had to depend only on past inventions. 
Nor can there be any certainty that mechanical genius will 
continue to distinguish us above our neighbours, so as always 
to give us the lead in improvements, though all the probabi- 
lities are in our favour. The honour of the printing press 
belongs to Germany, of the silk spinning mill to Italy, of the 
Jacquard loom and bleaching by chlorine to France, and of 
the steam-boat to America. 

The great bulwark of the manufactures and commerce of 
England, then, is after all to be found in her natural advan- 
tages and position,—aided, however, most materially by podi- 
tical advantages. Mr. Baines thus exhibits the advantages 
possessed by England, and especially by the principal seats of 
the cotton manufacture :-— 

‘“* The natural and physical advantages of England for manufacturing industry 
are probably superior to those of every other country on the globe. The district 
where those advantages are found in the most favourable combination, is the 
southern part of Lancashire, and the south-western part of Yorkshire, the former 
of which has become the principal seat of the manufacture of cotton. In the 


counties of Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire, and in Renfrewshire and 
Lanarkshire, in Scotland, all of which districts are likewise seats of this branch 
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of industry, advantages of a similar nature are found, though not in such close 
concentration as in Lancashire. 

“* Three things may be regarded as of primary importance for the successful 
prosecution of manufactures, namely, water-power, fuel, and iron. Wherever 
these exist in combination, and where they are abundant and cheap, machinery 
may be manufactured and put in motion at small cost ; and most of the processes 
of making and finishing cloth, whether chemical or mechanical, depending, as 
they do, mainly on the two great agents of water and heat, may likewise be per- 
formed with advantage.”—(p. 85.) 

Mr. Baines then shows that the manufacturing districts of 
England possess water-power in considerable abundance, and 
inexhaustible stores of coal and iron. He also shows that 
they enjoy the advantage of good sea-ports, and of easy access 
to them, as well as cheap internal communication throughout 
the country, by means of inland navigation and excellent roads; 
to which is now adding the important facility given by rail- 
ways to traffic and intercourse. He adds :— 

“« The political and moral advantages of this country, as a seat of manufac- 
tures, are not less remarkable than its physical advantages. The arts are the 
daughters of peace and liberty. In no country have these blessings been enjoyed 
in so high a degree, or for so long a continuance, as in England. Under the 
reign of just laws, personal libert, and property have been secure; mercantile 
enterprise has been allowed to reap its reward; capital has accumulated in 
safety; the workman has gone forth to his work and to his labour until the 
evening; and, thus protected and favoured, the manufacturing prosperity of the 
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country has struck its roots deep, and spread forth its branches to the ends of 
the earth. 

“ England has also gained by the calamities of other countries, and the 
intolerance of other governments. At different periods, the Flemish and 
French Protestants, expelled from their native lands, have taken refuge in 
England, and have repaid the protection given to them by practising and teach- 
ing branches of industry, in which the English were then less expert than their 
neighbours. The wars which have at different times desolated the rest of 
Europe, and especially those which followed the French revolution (when 
mechanical invention was producing the most wonderful effects in England), 
checked the progress of manufacturing improvement on the continent, and left 
England for many years without a competitor. At the same time, the English 
navy held the sovereignty of the ocean, and, under its protection, the commerce 
of this country extended beyond all former bounds, and established a firm con- 
nection between the manufacturers of England and their customers in the most 
distant lands.” —(p. 89.) 

The advantages last mentioned were temporary; but it is 


most satisfactory to see that the great causes of the commer- 
cial prosperity of England are permanent, and that they are 
as much beyond the reach of accident or hostility, as the 
sources of the prosperity of any country on the face of the 
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globe. A suspicion might have been reasonably indulged, 
that a trade, which rose up so suddenly, might as quickly 
fall away; and especially, that a foreign trade, which rose 
during a period of war, might owe its extension to some fortui- 
tous combination of circumstances, and might therefore decline 
when those circumstances existed no longer. But the trade of 
England, though its progress was so sudden and extraordinary, 
received its impulse from an intelligible and permanent cause, 
of itself fully adequate to produce it ; namely, a host of discove- 
ries in mechanics and chemistry, which greatly increased the 
power of manufacturing; and it is sustained in the elevation 
thus given to it, by the peculiar suitableness of the physical ad- 
vantages of England to make those discoveries in the highest 
degree profitable to herself. Always a favourable seat for manu- 
factures, this country has become so in a super-eminent degree, 
since the processes were performed more by machinery and 
less by manual labour. Every step in mechanical improve- 
ment has tended to secure to us the pre-eminence we have 
acquired. ‘The spinning-frames may be said to have created 
the British cotton manufacture; but if the power-loom had 
not been invented, we should have lost much of the weaving 
for export; other countries would have bought our yarn, to 
a far greater extent than they now do, and woven it for them- 
selves. But when we not only spin by machinery, but also 
weave, bleach, and print the cloth by machinery—and that 
machinery somewhat delicate and complicated, requiring to 
be moved by great power, constantly needing repair, and the 
subject of almost incessant alteration and improvement—the 
advantages possessed by a country so abundantly supplied 
with coal and iron, become incalculable. The English are 
every way qualified to become machine-makers for the world. 

The skill acquired by large classes of workmen in every 
branch of manufactures, and the minute subdivision of labour, 
scarcely credible to those who are not practically acquainted 
with the trades, form additional securities against England 
being deprived of her present superiority ; and the amount of 
her mercantile capital, with the comparativeiy low rate of 
interest for money, contributes also to enable her manufac- 
turers to produce their goods at the lowest cost, and her 
merchants to enter every market upon the best terms, 
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In the success of the British cotton manufacture there is 
nothing artificial. It is not indebted to prohibitions, bounties, 
drawbacks, or any kind of legislative encouragement,—those 
dangerous props, which may raise, and for a while sustain, a 
manufacture, as they have in France, Belgium, and America, but 
which cannot effectually defend it against competition, or give 
it a natural and healthy vigour, or make it permanently con- 
tribute to the wealth of a state. All those countries have been 
made to feel the perilous situation into which large classes have 
been brought by the unwise encouragement of their governors. 
Experience proves that the cotton manufacturers of France 
and Belgium cannot compete with those of England ; and 
every impost laid on foreign goods, to protect the manufac- 
turers, is of course laid on the consumers; that is, on the 
body of their own people. The employments, which were 
intended to add to the national wealth, in reality diminish it. 
This fact, to which the late commercial inquiries in France 
and Belgium have given the fullest demonstration, would 
surely be a warning to all other governments to shun the 
same course, if the passion for engrossing, protecting, and 
meddling, were not the universal disease of rulers. 

England is by no means exempt from these baneful legis- 
lative restrictions, though her principal manufactures happily 
do not need them. It is one of the strongest proofs of the 
energy of the cotton manufacture, that it has triumphed over 
the depressing influence of the Corn Laws: the dearest-fed 
population in the world have yet been able to export the 
cheapest manufactures. There cannot, however, be a doubt 
that those pernicious restrictions, which raise the price of the 
chief necessaries of life in this country, have had a twofold 
operation in retarding the natural growth of manufactures 
and trade:—lIst, they have done it by making our manu- 
factured goods considerably dearer than they would otherwise 
be; and, 2nd, they have provoked foreign countries to resent 
the exclusion of their corn, by a total or partial exclusion of 
our manufactures. 

The Corn Laws afford the only ground for doubting 
whether our foreign trade will continue to flourish: they are 
obviously arming other governments against us, and nourish- 
ing up foreign manufactures: every shilling that our agri- 
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culturists receive for their corn, above the price at which 
it could be imported, is directly taken from our trade. Our 
trade is, therefore, labouring under a heavy burden; and even 
if it should be able to sustain the pressure, the effect must 
still be to retard the advancement of the nation. The manu- 
facturing capabilities of England can alone be relied on for 
carrying her prosperity to a higher point; to fetter and 
oppress those capabilities, is, therefore, to restrict the wealth 
and power of the country. A change of system would, no doubt, 
involve the throwing of the poorer lands out of cultivation and 
a general reduction of rent ; and, perhaps, an immediate, though 
temporary, pressure on the farmer. It is one of the great 
evils of a vicious commercial policy, that it cannot be aban- 
doned without inflicting serious loss on the interests that have 
been mistakenly protected. In the meanwhile, the present 
system is so bad, that the agriculturists are suffering severe 
distress, even whilst foreign corn is absolutely excluded : they 
receive no benefit, but rather harm, from the bountifulness of 
Providence ; because, having been induced, by legislative pro- 
tection, to keep up the home production to the level of the 
consumption, an abundant harvest causes a glut of corn in the 
markets—which, owing to the price in England being so much 
above that of other countries, cannot be relieved by expor- 
tation. It may also be safely maintained, that the ultimate 
effect of the admission of foreign corn at a fixed and moderate 
duty, would be, to place every interest in the country on a 
right and solid basis, and to give such an impulse to those kinds 
of productive industry, for which England possesses the great- 
est advantages, as would raise the general prosperity of the 
country, thus enhance the value of land, and eventually com- 
pensate to the land-owners for what they had lost. 

To return to the British cotton manufacture. Mr. Baines’s 
work gives an elaborate view of its extent, and present state, 
and of the condition of the classes engaged in its several 
departments: and from the sources of his information, always 
distinctly specified, and apparently the best that were attain- 
able, we think that his conclusions deserve credit. It appears 
that, in the year 1760,only about 40,000 persons were supported 
by this manufacture; whereas, in 1834, it supported about 
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1,500,000 persons. At the former period, the quantity of cotton- 
wool consumed yearly was only about 3,000,000Ibs., and the 
value of the cotton goods exported only 200,000/. These goods 
were produced by the one-thread wheel, the hand-cards, and the 
common hand-loom. But all the great improvements in the 
machines are proved to have been followed by a rapid increase 
of the manufacture; and, in the year 1833, the state of the 
manufacture is shown by the following table, compiled by 
Mr. Baines, as the result of long and careful inquiries :— 


EXTENT AND VALUE OF THE British Cotton MANUFACTURE 


IN 1835. 

Cotton wool imported .....0ccccccccccccccccsccces lbs. 303,656,837 
—————. consumed in the manufacture .......... lbs. 282,675,200 
Yarn spun (deducting 14 oz. per Ib. for loss) ........ lbs. 256,174,400 
Number of hanks spun (averaging 40 to the Ib.)...... hanks 10,246,976,000 
Length of yarn spun (840 yards to the hank)........ miles 4,890,602,182 
Value of the cotton-wool consumed, at 7d. per Ib...........+. £. 8,244,693 
Value of the cotton exports—goods .........+- £.13,754,992 

GEER... 000 4,704,008 


£. 18,459,000 
Value of cotton manufactures consumed at home.. 12,879,693 








ee, ee £.31,338,693 
Capital employed in the manufacture ..........e0eeeseeeees 34,000,000 
Quantity of cotton goods exported (in 1832)— 

White or plain cottons............ yards 259,493,096 

Printed or dyed cottons ........ss.ee0e 201,552,407 

yds. 461,045,503 

Number of persons supported by the manufacture ..........+++. 1,500,000 
Number of operatives in the spinning and weaving 

factOTies..cecccccccccscccccccces In England 200,000 


In Scotland 32,000 
In Ireland 5,000 





237,000 

Wages earned by the factory operatives .........esceeeeeeceees £.6,044,000 
Power moving the factories—Steam............ 33,000 horses. 

Wa cdvccrcses 11,000 

horse-power 44,000 

WOGENNOE OE GRUEEND oc cc cccccecccvcscecscccceceseccceceses 9,333,000 

Memmber of power-200ms 2. ccccccccccccccscccccccccccescces 100,000 

Number of hand-loom weavers ......cccccccsecccssccccccce 250,000 

We NOT GINO ea inc ctaeanesesictsnesencesecesesese £. 4,375,000 


Great pains have been taken, during the last few years, by 
humane, but mistaken, individuals, to create a general belief 
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that the operations of the manufactories are very injurious 
to health—that the riches of the masters are obtained at 
the expense of misery and demoralization to the working 
classes, and especially to the children employed in mills. 
Mr. Baines has devoted a long chapter to an examination of 
this subject, and has discussed it with minuteness, patience, 
and candour. The medical and official testimony adduced by 
him, proves that the complaints against factory labour have 
been ridiculously exaggerated. Tables of sickness and mor- 
tality, compiled by eminent actuaries—the opinions of medical 
men, of the greatest experience, residing in the manufacturing 
districts—and the strong declarations of the factory inspectors 
appointed by government—combine to remove the painful 
impressions which many had received concerning the effects of 
factory labour. It is also indubitable that the spinners, and 
all the other classes of workmen employed in mills, receive 
excellent wages, adequate to command all the necessaries, and 
many of the comforts, of life. ‘The hand-loom weavers present 
the only exception to the comfortable condition of the working 
classes in this manufacture; but there is reason to hope that 
they are gradually, though too slowly, forsaking an occupation 
in which they have vainly endeavoured to compete with the 
energies of science. 

The following extracts on the condition of the working 
classes, will be read with interest :-— 


“« It may be remarked generally, that the smiths, mechanics, joiners, brick- 
layers, masons, and other artisans, employed in the construction of buildings 
and machinery for the cotton manufacture, earn excellent wages, work moderate 
hours, and have undoubtedly a greater command of necessaries and comforts 
than at any former period. The spinners, dressers, dyers, printers, power-loom 
weavers, and all classes of workpeople employed in aid of machinery, are also 
well remunerated for their labour; in the mills, the hours of labour are limited 
by law to twelve per day, and nine on Saturday. The hand-loom weavers, 
employed in making plain goods, on the contrary, are in a deplorable condition, 
both in the large towns and in the villages; their wages are a miserable pittance, 
and they generally work in confined and unwholesome dwellings.” —(p. 434-5.) 


After giving eleven tables, showing, from various good 
sources, the wages earned by the different classes of workmen 
in the cotton-mills, Mr. Baines writes :— 


“ The eleven tables now given establish beyond all controversy that the 
237,000 workpeople employed in the cotton mills of Great Britain, are in the 
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receipt of wages amply sufficient to yield them not merely the necessaries of 
life in food, clothing, and habitation, but also many comforts, and some super- 
fluities—to enable the adult workmen, with proper management and frugality, to 
educate their children, and to provide against sickness and old age—and to admit 
of children contributing materially to the support of necessitous parents. When 
a spinner is assisted by his own children in the mill, as is very frequently the 
case, his income is so large, that he can live more generously, and clothe himself 
and his family better, than many of the lower classes of tradesmen; and though 
improvidence and misconduct too often ruin the happiness of these families, yet 
there are thousands of spinners in the cotton districts who eat meat every day, 
wear broad cloth on the Sunday, dress their wives and children well, furnish 
their houses with mahogany and carpets, subscribe to publications, and pass 
through life with much of humble respectability.”—(p. 446.) 


On the alleged severity of the labour in cotton factories, 
and its effect on the health of the operatives, Mr. Baines 
observes :— 


“That there have been instances of abuse and cruelty in some of the manu- 
facturing establishments, is doubtless true ; that the labour is not so healthful as 
labour in husbandry, must be at once admitted; and some children have 
unquestionably suffered from working beyond their strength. But abuse is the 
exception, not the rule. Factory labour is far less injurious than many of the 
most common and necessary employments of civilised life. It is much less irk- 
some than that of the weaver, less arduous than that of the smith, less preju- 
dicial to the lungs, the spine, and the limbs, than those of the shoemaker and the 
tailor. Colliers, miners, forgemen, cutlers, machine-makers, masons, bakers, 
corn-millers, painters, plumbers, letter-press printers, potters, and many other 
classes of artisans and labourers, have employments, which in one way or 
another are more inimical to health and longevity than the labour of cotton 
mills. Some classes of professional men, students, clerks in counting-houses, 
shopkeepers, milliners, &c., are subject to as great, and in many cases to much 
greater, confinement and exhaustion than the mill operatives.” —(p. 453. 

“ In opposing one error, I shall endeavour not to fall into an opposite error. 
I am far from contending that the labour of mills is of the most agreeable and 
healthful kind ; or that there have not been abuses in them which required expo- 
sure and correction ; or that legislative interference was not justifiable, to protect 
children of tender years from being overworked. It must be admitted that the 
hours of labour in cotton mills are long, being twelve hours a day on five days of 
the week, and nine hours on Saturday: but the labour is light, and requires very 
little muscular exertion. Attention and gentle exercise are needed; the greater 
number of operatives are employed in clearing the cotton from the cards, shifting 
the cans at the drawing frames, removing and replacing bobbins at the roving 
frames, throstles, and mules, piecing the threads which break at those machines, 
sweeping up the waste cotton, adjusting the cloth in the power-looms, winding, 
warping, and dressing the warp. The severest labour in milis is that of the 
women who clean the cotton by beating it with wands, but this is only in the fine 
cotton spinning mills, machines being used for the purpose where the lower num- 
bers are spun. The work of the spinners, who are adult males, requires moderate 
exertion, and great care. It is not true to represent the work of the piecers, 
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doffers, &c., as continually straining the faculties. None of the species of work 
in which children and young persons are engaged in mills, require constant 
attention ; most of them admit even of the attention being remitted every few 
minutes ; and where the eye must be kept on the watch, habit makes the task of 
observation perfectly easy. It is scarcely possible for any employment to be 
lighter. The position of the body is not injurious; the general attitude is erect, 
but the children walk about, and have opportunity of frequently sitting, if they 
are so disposed. On visiting mills, I have generally remarked the coolness 
and equanimity of the workpeople, even of the children, whose manner seldom, 
as far as my observation goes, indicates anxious care, and is more frequently 
sportive than gloomy. The noise and whirl of the machinery, which are unplea- 
sant and confusing to a spectator unaccustomed to the scene, produce not the 
slightest effect on the operatives habituated to it.”—(pp. 455—457.) 


Yet Mr. Baines admits that there are evils, both of a physical 
and of a moral nature, arising out of the factory system—not 
necessarily, but from the negligence of those who manage them. 
The following practical suggestions for the removal of these 
evils are eminently deserving attention :— 


‘* It were earnestly to be wished, that master-manufacturers were generally 
alive to the great influence which they possess, and to the responsibility which 
consequently rests upon them. On their regulations much of the health, the 
morals, and the comfort of their work-people depends. Jf a medical man were 
engaged to pay a weekly visit to every mill, which would be a trivial expense, it 
would be impossible for any child to grow deformed, or for a person of any age 
to work himself into disease, because the evil would be checked in its origin. 
If immorality were punished by dismission, as it might be with great propriety, 
a most powerful check te vice would be established. If the children were en- 
couraged to attend Sunday schools, they would generally attend them. 

“The factory system is not to be judged as though it were insusceptible of im- 
provement: much has been done to improve it of late years; more may still be 
done. There are not a few mills in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, Derby- 
shire, and Scotland, where ventilation, cleanliness, and even neatness, are 
enforced, greatly to the advantage both of the master and of the workmen; 
where strict regulations exist against immorality of conduct or language ; where 
schools are taught, in which every child employed in the manufactory receives 
instruction, and where the girls learn sewing and knitting; where there are 
libraries for the use of the work-people, and rewards for the children who 
attend Sunday-schools; where there are benefit societies, which afford relief to 
the subscribers in sickness or misfortune; and where medical men are em- 
ployed to inspect the work-people weekly. No man can reflect on the matter 
without perceiving that 2 humane, religious, and intelligent manufacturer, has 
the power of bringing to bear on his work-people a variety of strong induce- 
ments to virtue and industry; that, by an apparatus of means like those above 
mentioned, by the appointment of steady overlookers, and by his own vigilant su- 
perintendence, much, very much, might be done to make a factory rather a school 
of virtue than of vice. If it be contended, that a mere sordid cupidity actuates 
the manufacturers, and that they will never be induced to take these measures 
for the improvement of their operatives ; I reply, that the mill-owners are neither 
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more under the influence of avarice, nor less under the influence of better motives, 
than any other class of men. On the conirary, many of them are men oi 
enlarged minds and humane feelings; most of them have the means of insti- 
tuting these improvements, which would require but a trifling expenditure ; and 
nearly all, from their very’ habits of business, are accustomed to those extended 
views and calculations, which enable them to look forward with confidence to a 
distant advantage from an immediate outlay. Some from benevolence, some 
from emulation, some from shame, and more, perhaps, than all, from a conviction 
that it would actually teud to profit, may follow the examples already set; and 
in ten or twenty years hence, the factories of England may be as much im- 
proved in the moral character of their operatives, as they have been in times past 
in the beauty and efficiency of their machinery. ‘That it is the imperative duty 
of masters to use all the means they possess of benefiting and improving those 
who are under their control, no man of correct principles can doubt; and I 
believe the conviction is strengthening and spreading ; that it is eminently the 
interest of a manufacturer to have a moral, sober, well-informed, healthy, and 
comfortable body of workmen.” —(pp. 482—48 4. ) 

The subject here treated with such enlarged views—the 
moral and social condition of the workmen in our manufac- 
turing districts—is one of the most practically important that 
can engage the attention of the public. As Mr. Baines justly 
observes, “ factories might be made rather schools of virtue 
* than of vice.” They must, however, be either the one or the 
other. Large masses of work-people of both sexes, and most 
of them in early youth, cannot be collected together and thrown 
into contact for many hours of every day, ee some decided 
and positive influence, good or bad, resulting from it. Such 
establishments, conducted with an indifference to the moral 
interests of the operatives, will naturally breed vice; and that 
vice will spread itself through the community of which they 
form a part. But with a system of checks and encourage- 
ments, like that suggested by Mr. Baines, and with a vigilant 
superintendence on the part of the masters, the congregating of 
so many work-people together might be found to facilitate the 
diffusion of knowledge, and of sound principles. It is the 
duty of every manufacturer to look to the interests of his 
workmen and his country, both of which are clearly involved 
in the management of those hives of ga mills of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Glasgow. We believe that large 
rapital tends to good management ; and ve the capitalist who 
is wisely liberal and careful, in attending to the interests of 
his servants, thereby promotes his own. It is found indispen- 
sable to the efficiency of the great masses of machinery in the 
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mills, that all their parts should be made of sound and good 
materials—that they should be perfectly adjusted—that they 
should be kept free from dirt and rust—and that accidental 
injury should be quickly repaired: surely it must be of equal 
necessity, and of far superior importance, that the moral ma- 
chine, to which the other is subordinate, should be sound in in- 
tegrity and virtue—should be disciplined to order—preserved 
from all that would defile or corrupt—and that its frailer parts 
should be watched with especial care, not overstrained, not 
rudely driven, but placed under sure guidance, and regular 
impulse. 

We cannot close this volume without expressing the high 
sense we entertain of the talent and information it displays. 
Mr. Baines has earned for himself an honourable position in the 
literature of his country; and should he now discontinue his 
exertions, he may rest satisfied in the conviction of having 
rendered an important service to the industrial community to 
which he belongs—of having discharged that duty to society 
which every one, according to his ability, is called upon to 
perform. 


ARTICLE V. 


Ewvamen Historique et Critique des diverses Théories Péni- 
tentiaires, ramenées a wne unité de Systeme applicable a 
la France. Par M. Marquet Vasselot. 3 vols. 1835. 

Rapports de la Société pour le Patronage des jeunes libérés 
du Département de la Seine, powr les Années 1833-4. 
Par M. de Berenger, Président de la Société. 

Les Bagnes. Rochefort. Par Maurice Alhoy. 8vo. Paris: 
1830. 

First, Second, and Third Reports from the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords, appointed to inquire into the 
present State of the several Gaols, and Houses of 
Correction, in England and Wales. 1835. 


‘THE first three works whose titles we have just transcribed, 
afford a gratifying proof of the spirit of discreet philanthropy, in 
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which the great questions of prison discipline, of the correction 
of juvenile delinquents, and of secondary punishments, are 
now treated in France; and they give rise to a cheering hope, 
that the time will come when the duty of social chastisement 
will be performed with that temperate austerity, which ter- 
rifies the wavering and reforms the guilty; and when the 
same moral instruction, which it is the object of the recent 
law on education to extend amongst the body of the people, 
will reach the workshop of the delinquent and the cell of the 
criminal. In the course of the following pages we shall have 
occasion, more than once, to allude to these works; it is not, 
however, to them that we shall chiefly or exclusively refer. 
Our intention is to offer to the reader such fruits of our own 
observation and experience as we deem acceptable to the public 
eye, concerning the criminal population of France ; and to de- 
scribe the condition of the prisons of Paris, of the department of 
the Seine, and the system of inland secondary punishment 
which now obtains in that country. We shall take leave, 
whenever our subject admits of, or demands detail, to make 
free use of a note book which lies upon our table, from whence 
we hope to draw such information as may illustrate the 
lucubrations of a reviewer. ‘The memoranda which this note- 
book contains were made on the very spots to which they 
refer; and it may be sufficient to say, that we hold ourselves 
responsible for the accuracy of the facts which they describe. 

The causes of delinquency, amongst the lower classes in Paris, 
may readily be traced to those seductions which their national 
character renders most irresistible, and to that excitement which 
their national history has kept alive. The criminals of Paris 
come of a race intemperate in pleasure, and impatient of 
control: they live at a time when the licentiousness of 
society has been alarmingly increased at the expense of its 
pristine gaiety ; and they plunge into the career of guilt with 
the ardour of awakened passion and of genius misapplied. The 
revolutions of 1789 and 1830 have conferred upon the gamin 
and the owvrier de Paris a degree of political importance, that 
has increased his petulance, and stimulated him to the pursuit 
of those fickle successes in pleasure and in power, which are 
the objects of his homeless and adventurous life. The two- 
fold love of sensual gratification and of independence—the 
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dislike of labour, which is inadequate to purchase complete 
enjoyment, and the dislike of authority, whether it be that of 
a father, a master, or a gend’arme—are the main causes which 
tempt thousands of lads from their homes, to cast them upon 
the world, and to drive them along that fatal career of vice, 
guilt, and punishment, through which we shall shortly trace 
their steps. By the events, or rather by the chances of his 
earliest years, the boy is either thrown into the tide of licen- 
tious pleasure, or subjected to the painful rule of labour and 
apprenticeship. If the former, the experience which is speedily 
acquired by mere children in all the wildest of human pas- 
sions—the enterprising expeditions which he joins, or even 
leads*—the boldness with which he gambles his last pence, 
his father’s earnings, or (if all his stakes have failed) the but- 
tons upon his jacket—the ardent love of dramatic amusement, 
with which he sculks, night after night, at the doors of the 
theatres on the Boulevards, or traps himself in the pilfered 
tinsel of a carnival—mark him out as the future thief, the 
cunning and covetous enemy of industry and property—which 
he plunders only to enjoy. If the latter, the sufferings which 


* The following cases may be quoted in illustration of these young adven- 
turers ; the individuals to whom they refer are at this moment in the Maison des 
Jeunes Détenus, at Paris. 

“ Gabriel P extremely small in person, but with a countenance expressing 
ferocious determination joined to extreme cunning. He was the captain of a band 
of juvenile, almost infant, delinquents, twelve in number, being himself at that 
time about twelve years of age: his comrades surnamed him “ Le Petit Vidocq,” 
from the remarkable skill and boldness of his exploits. His companions pilfered 
from the shop windows and stalls (ils travaillaient aux étalages); but he reserved 
his talents for picking pockets (il travaillait a la tire); he very commonly got 
as much as thirty francs a day, which he went to spend with his band, outside the 
barriére. 

“ Auguste R , only ten years of age, was taken up as a confirmed vagabond ; 
he had a natural passion for climbing, and he escaped through windows and chim- 
neys, whenever his father locked him up: when he was transferred to the pré- 
fecture de police, he and the boys he met with there amused themselves with 
gambling for sous, with dice which they made of bread. We happened to see 
this child the first time he entered the refectory of the prison, with the other 
boy prisoners; he was perfectly unmoved by the novelty and the loneliness of 
his position. Indeed, it is a general remark that the children who roam about 
the streets of Paris, sleeping on the stones, and stealing scraps of food from the 
meat-shops (charcutiers), forget the sense of dependence, and lose the gift of 
tears. They are as barbarous and as brave as North American Indians.” 
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he may have endured under the harsh treatment of a master 
or the abandonment of a parent, joined to a sullen fear of 
evil consequences, and an unquenchable hatred of the hand 
which coerces him, impart a degree of immoral experience, 
which prepares him for the coarser pleasures and more hardy 
crimes of the outlaw. These are the characteristics of that 
singular being, that wandering bedouin of civilised cities, the 
Gamin de Paris! 
“ C’est cet enfant criard que l’on voit a toute heure 

Paresseux et flanant, et loin de sa demeure 

Battant les maignes chiens, ou le long des grands murs 

Charbonnant en sifflant mille croquis impurs ; 

Cet enfant ne croit pas, il crache sur sa mére, 

Le nom du ciel pour lui n’est qu’une farce amére ; 

C’est le libertinage enfin en raccourci, 

Sur un front de quinze ans c’est le vice endurci :” 
says M. Barbier, the empassioned satirist of modern France. 

If in his earliest years this being anticipates the excesses, the 
passions, and the follies of a maturer age, he retains through 
life the untamed independence of his boyhood ; and the gamin 
de Paris grows up (if he survive the diseases of misery and 
intemperance), to fill one of the lowest stations within, or one of 
the worst stations without, the pale of civilised society. In the 
course of the year 1833, 27,460 children were born in Paris, of 
whom 9347 were illegitimate ; in 1834, the total number of births 
was 29,130, of which 9985 were illegitimate; only 1170 of the 
latter were acknowledged by their parents. This source alone 
would suffice to supply the consumption of guilt by the pro- 
duce of sin, were not the majority of these unhappy babes 
swept off at a very early period of life; the rest are cast 
homeless upon the world. It has been found that, of the juve- 
nile delinquents in Paris, one fifth are orphans—one half 
fatherless—and one quarter motherless. (See the Rapport de 
la Société de Patronage, for 1833, p. 4.) But the ties of mar- 
riage are now so ill cemented in France, that the family circle 
affords small moral protection, and scarcely a common shelter to 
the beings who are born within it; hence again the alternative 
of ill-regulated enjoyment, or of hopeless labour arises; no 
religious principle strengthens the bonds of love ; no spirit of 
mutual succour unites the inhabitants of those poor chambers ; 
but the passion of equality triumphs over the first and holiest 
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of human institutions; and the family can scarcely be said to 
exist for the lower orders of Paris, any more than for the 
beast which brings forth, suckles, and discards, its young. The 
levity or indifference of the parent justifies the insubordination 
of the child; and the population increases in number, in the 
knowledge and desire of luxury, and in the vilest excesses of 
immorality—without any check from religion, which is stifled 
by sensualism, or from public opinion, which is degraded and 
weak. 

It is to this population that the criminal code of 1810 is 
applied; and its application is the consummation of that 
system of harsh and merciless order, which restored the tran- 
quillity of the empire, after the excesses of the revolution. 
But if it fulfilled some of the purposes of its author, the present 
state of the French criminal population, and the excellent 
Comptes Rendus de la Justice criminelle*, sufficiently attest 
how imperfectly it has performed the higher task of a criminal 
legislation—that of correcting the delinquent and softening 
the libertine. It may be doubted how far a milder system 
is applicable to men, and the descendants of men, who have 
passed through the worst scenes which have been enacted 
in France, in the course of the last forty years. There are 
elements of discord and rottenness in the population, which 
afford but little hope of the reform of criminals who have 
lived in the voluntary practice of all the crimes which, in 
happier times and countries, frenzy ever tempted the maniac 
to commit. In the year 1832, however, certain modifications 
took place in the penal code; the punishment of death was 
abolished in several cases; and the jury was invested with 
the power of pronouncing the existence of attenuating circum- 
stances, at their own discretion, without assigning any reason 
for their determination. The court is obliged, when a declara- 
tion of this kind is made, to lessen the penalty which the 
prisoner would otherwise have undergone, by one degreet-. 





* These returns were first drawn up by the order of M. de Peyronnet in 1825, 
under the inspection of M. Guerry de Champneuf, and have been continued ever 
since by the able and persevering care of M. Arondeau. 

+ In the year 1833, 7315 criminals were tried in the courts of assize in the 
various departments of France; of whom 3093 were acquitted by the court, and 
1848 were condemned to a mitigated punishment in consequence of the recom- 
mendation of the jury. The population of the bagnes, and all the prisons ot 
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The effect of this has been to diminish the number of 
acquittals by about one tenth, and to confer an extraordinary 
power upon the jury, which has nearly abolished the use of 
capital punishment,. and which has mitigated the infliction of 
the penal laws, whilst their provisions remain unchanged. 

«* But,” as Mr. Crawford very justly remarks in his excellent 
Report on the American System, “ nothing is more opposed to a 
“ complete uniformity of punishment, which is one of the 
“* most important means of rendering it effective, than this 
“‘ latitude of discretion conferred by the legislature on men of 
** various education, habits, studies, and employments. The 
‘** greater criminal is led to calculate upon a lenient punish- 
“ ment; and the degrees of culpability which are established 
“ by the penal code in each crime, are confounded by the 
“ arbitrary verdict of the jury.” The criminal is well aware 
of the juror’s propensity ; he reckons with confidence on the 
consternation which an ordinary man may well feel at the 
awful trust thus imposed upon him; and the highest penalties 
of the law are awarded under circumstances of excitement, or 
from casual motives, derogatory to the dignity of justice, which 
consists in its strict necessity. 

We are tempted to quote the striking language of Mr. 
Miles, in evidence before the House of Lords, in illustration 
of this remark. 


“ Certainty of punishment, without the probability of mitigation, is one of 
the secrets of effective discipline. A thief speculates upon chance. ‘ Chance’ 
is his favourite word, and however remote a chance may be, he trusts to his 
ingenuity and ‘ good luck’ to reduce it to a certainty. Chance is the alpha and 
the omega of a thief’s existence. There are chances of detection, chances of pro- 
secution, and chances of acquittal; even after conviction there are chances of 
mitigation, chances of indulgence in the gaol, and even at the foot of the gallows 
one solitary chance remains—that the royal demise may save the culprit’s life. 
Thieves calculate all chances to a nicety; and I am informed that they calculate 
that it is better to plunder, than to enlist, with the chance of a bullet instead 
of a halter.” —Lords’ Report, p. 397. 


permanent detention, has decreased by nearly one quarter in the course of the 
last six years; for although the number of delinquents actually convicted has 
augmented in that space of time, the recommendation of the jury has tended to 
shorten the general sun of punishment. Thus, the number of forgats or galley- 
slaves has decreased from 10,000 to 8000; the inmates of the Maison Centrale de 
Melun from 1600 to 1000, and so on in proportion. There is reason however to 
believe, that, since the returns here cited were drawn up, the increasing lenity 
of the juries has been attended by an increase in the number of great crimes. 
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The object of all the changes which have been made by the 
French legislators in the institution of the jury, is avowedly 
to obtain a greater number of convictions. Such was the real and 
the ostensible motive of the laws more recently appended to the 
enactments against the press ; and such was the intention of the 
previous departure from the principle of unanimity, as recog- 
nised from time immemorial wherever trial by jury has 
obtained. On the discussion of that law, M. Arago demon- 
strated mathematically the enormous increase of the probabi- 
lities of error, by the substitution of a bare majority of one to 
the majority of two thirds, which was previously established 
by law. But the purpose of the French procedure is far less 
to detect the truth and to avoid error, than to obtain the 
conviction of men who are presumably dangerous members of 
society. 

The following cases, extracted from the notes to which 
we have before alluded, may serve to illustrate the consequences 
of what has been termed in the Chambre des Députés * the 
* omnipotence of the jury,” and to show the mingled ferocity 
and levity of the French criminal :-— 





“ Louis G committed a murder in the Maison Centrale de Loos (Dep. du 
Nord), where he was undergoing imprisonment for another crime. He declared 
to the prefect of that department, that he considered himself at liberty to kill and 
slay whenever and whomsoever he pleased, confident that the jury would always 
find circonstancesatténuantes. This man was, however, executed at Lille for the 
offence ; but several of his accomplices, who were notoriously and avowedly as 
guilty as he was, remained unpunished.” 


“ A murder was committed in 1821, by Bastien and Robert, upon the mother- 
in-law of the latter, for the sake of some property. These men were not finally 
convicted until 1833, when a case of premeditated assassination was proved on 
the clearest evidence: yet the jury pronounced ‘ circonstances atténuantes,’ solely 
because the same individuals had not committed any fresh murder in the twelve 
years which had elapsed since the perpetration of the crime. Their lives had 
been profligate and impenitent; but, as the fruits of one murder sufficed to keep 
them above such pressure of temptation as might have induced a second, that 
crime was attenuated by its consequences, and their punishment mitigated accord- 
ingly. These men are now in the Bagne of Brest.” 





“ In the course of this summer (1835), a surgeon of the navy, named Bancal, 
was tried for having murdered his mistress, under circumstances of peculiar 
atrocity, but with her own consent. The prisoner’s counsel called upon the jury 
to acquit the prisoner, on the ground that co-operation in suicide was not murder. 
The jury adopted this principle, however opposed it may be to the spirit of all 
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criminal legislation, and to the practice of all criminal courts; and the man was 
acquitted. That is tosay, the jury took upon themselves to supersede and annul 
the laws of their country, because they were allowed to decide upon the /aw of 
the case, for the fact was one as to which no doubts existed.” 


Instances of heinous crime are, however, comparatively rare : 
and the characteristic delinquencies of the criminal population 
of Paris are directed more against property from motives of 
cupidity, than against the person from motives of passion or 
revenge. The same remark holds good with regard to all 
large cities and busy manufacturing districts, as contrasted 
with a rural population, or a more rustic condition of society. 
In the latter crimes are less numerous, but more heinous ; 
just as the physical disorders to which those classes are 
subject are more violent and more fatal, though minor dis- 
eases are more widely diffused in towns. Thus Dr. Julius 
remarks, in a pamphlet on the connection between education 
and crime, recently published in America, that “ the smallest 
“ number of juvenile delinquencies are found, by the Prussian 
“ returns, to have occurred in the least instructed agricultural 
«* provinces of Pomerania and Posen, and the largest number 
“ in the best instructed, but also most industrious and manu- 
“ facturing provinces, those of Saxony and the Rhenish 
“ countries. But the crimes for which children have been 
“ committed in those parts of the kingdom, where their 
“ number was small, have been generally of a more heinous 
‘‘ character (arson, &c.) than in the provinces with more 
‘ indictments, but principally for fraud and larceny.” 

To revert to the comparison we just now employed.—It is 
not the diminished number of deaths, but the decrease of 
ailment, which is the true proof of the public health: in like 
manner, the increasing proportion of minor delinquencies and 
of petty offenders, in the rank atmosphere of Paris, is a bad 
symptom; and there is no doubt that these offences are 
increasing far more rapidly than crimes of a deeper dye are 
diminishing. 

The comparative guilt of the greater and the lesser delin- 
quents is clearly shown in the two great divisions—of criminal 
and correctional offenders—pointed out by the French code, 
and maintained in the prisons. The former are exposed to 
the higher degrees of punishment; the latter are imprisoned, 
without any mark of public infamy. But here let us listen to 


the intelligent author of the book before us. M. Marquet 


Vasselot. 

‘“* However natural it may be to suppose that a criminal, who is undergoing a 
punishment of a severe character, is necessarily more culpable and more dan- 
gerous than an offender whose punishment is comparatively slight, I do not 
hesitate to affirm that such an opinion is most erroneous. It is not unfrequent 
to see the same energy which plunged a man into aggravated crime, employed in 


the work of penitence and reform. M. Mittermaier observes, that the thief 


who has been early accustomed to live by larceny, may be far more morally 
depraved, and less susceptible of amendment, than a convict for murder. The 
latter is most commonly punished for a first offence ; the former only attains to 
the distinction of success among his fellows by a long course of ignominious 
practice: the latter is immediately exposed to the severest penalties, the former 
may elude them for years. Ifence I conclude with confidence, that correctional 
delingents are a hundred times more likely to persevere in their evil courses, 
than the greater criminals.”—Théories Penitent., Vol. I1., p. 203. 

We entertain no doubt of the justness of this remark, 
which proceeds from the pen of a man who has devoted his 
life to the maintenance and improvement of prison discipline, 
and who now appears as the interpreter of some of the 
paradoxes and perplexities of those minds which have lost the 
power of self-government, and abandoned the compass of right 
and wrong. The human will is more deeply pledged to a 
misdemeanour than to a crime; in the former case, we are 
competent to judge the temptation, and the calm discernment, 
with which the hand of guilt grasps the forbidden fruits of life ; 
but who shall pronounce upon the dark impulses—the evil 
promptings—the madness and the mystery—of crimes which so 
often bear the stamp of the unreasonableness, if not of the 
unconsciousness, of lunacy? Who shall unravel the tangled 
skein of an understanding disturbed by the absence of a self- 
control, and of an imagination heated by impure desires ? 


“ Esti tormenti 
Cresceranno ei dopo la gran sentenza, 
O fien minori, o saran si cocenti?’’ 


These remarks were necessary as a preamble to the details 
we purpose to lay before our readers; and we shall have 
occasion to refer to them in the course of the observations we 
are about to communicate. 

The prisons of Paris may be divided into four classes*, 
two of which are destined for prisoners before trial; a third 





* The prisons of St. Pélagie, and the Rue de Clichy, which are not included 
in these remarks, are exclusively reserved for political offenders and debtors. 
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consists of houses of correction; and a fourth of houses of 
detention, or maisons centrales, which are at some little dis- 
tance from the capital. When an individual is arrested in 
the streets of Paris, whatever may be his offence, from the 
most heinous crime to the most trivial delinquency, he is 
at once brought to the PrérecturE DE Portce. He remains 
there until the juge dinstruction has examined him, and 
(if sufficient evidence be brought forward) committed him for 
trial. This examination ought by law to take place within 
four-and-twenty hours from the moment of arrest by the 
serving of what is called a mandat damener or warrant ; 
but this period is frequently prolonged with impunity, as the 
proceedings of the juge dinstruction are carefully concealed 
from the public, with a view to facilitate the conviction of the 
prisoner, and to avoid the previous excitement of popular 
sympathy or indignation, which is not unfrequent in England. 
But although the maison darrét of the préfectwre de police 
is acommon receptacle for the guilty and the unfortunate—the 
gate at which the novice enters, or at least the outer circle of 
the hell of crime—it is by far the worst and foulest of all the 
prisons of Paris. We shall have occasion to show that the 
progress of improvement in these establishments has been in 
total disproportion to the presumed innocence of their inmates ; 
the maison @arrét is not only the most degrading sty into 
which a delinquent is thrown, but it is the never-failing 
school of talents already prone to guilty purposes, and the 
frequent source of accompliceships, which expose the lad to 
the enticements of the criminal, and involve him in common 
debauchery and guilt. 

“ The building of the Préfecture de Police is very irregular, and in nowise fitted 
for a house of detention; the rooms are small, the passages narrow, and the 
staircases close; no sort of exercise is possible, as no courts exist, and the 
prisoners occupy the same chamber by night and by day. These chambers are 
four in number; they are paved with large flagstones, and are warmed from 
beneath with iron plates; the beds, which are about twenty in number in each 
room, are turned up in the day time, so that the whole space is left perfectly 
vacant ; there is no furniture, and in all the rooms the prisoners were squatting 
and wallowing on the floor, or sitting on the support of the bedstead. No 
occupation of any kind is possible. 

“‘The first room was occupied by loose females, who were waiting to be 
forwarded to St. Lazare; they were exceedingly noisy, although much fewer in 


number than usual. 
“ In another ward were women accused of various crimes and misde- 
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meanors; they were in the same abject and miserable destitution ; some of them 
had already been there several days, and were evidently suffering from the 
physical privations of air, exercise, and food. ’ 

“ The boys under sixteen years of age are kept apart; they were about ten in 
number; some of them were waiting to be reclaimed by their parents. One lad 
had been twenty-six days in the Maison des Jeunes Détenus before he received 
his sentence of twenty-four hours’ detention in the same prison; his misde- 
meanor was only that of gambling in the streets ; and, strange to say, he was 
brought back to this den of the préfecture de police to wait for his parents, 
whom no one had apprised of his case! Several children were there of very 
tender years; one little fellow, with the merriest face in the world, had just run 
away from his parents for the second time. 

“ Two rooms of the same size as those below are reserved for the men; they are, 
however, altogether in one chamber, which they change, in order to have it 
ventilated, every twelve hours, unless the prison be so full that both rooms are 
completely occupied. There were about forty persons in it when we entered ; the 
stench was disgusting and the heat intolerable, although the day was cold. These 
individuals, accused of every gradation of crime and misdemeanor, with the 
exception of those suspected of capital felonies, and those who can pay the 
pistole, were lounging in every possible attitude of misery, listlessness, and 
ennui. Some of them were eating coarse bread, others chewing onions and 
garlick; many had tobacco ; but as they were all recently arrested, they had not 
the usual supply of prison comforts, or the dull submissive air of men under- 
going a just or a certain detention. Whilst we were there, four mouchards 
(police spies) came into the visiting room, and the prisoners were successively 
marched down to them to be recognised. From the moment a man enters this 
prison the surveillant treats him like a galley~slave, brutally vociferating the 
roll-call, and jesting at the indignation of those who demand justice, as well as 
at the fear of those who expect punishment. 

‘* One half of the individuals who enter the maison d’arrét, are perhaps never 
brought to trial; and, of such as are tried, one third will be acquitted; but the 
sergent de ville (policeman) is the only judge recognised by the turnkey, and 
whomsoever he arrests, is the victim of the law. The surveillant asserted that 
the prisoners sometimes lie weeks, or even months, in this horrid prison, 
awaiting the pleasure of the juge d’instruction, or the procureur du roi. The 
usual term is three days; the legal term twenty-four hours.” 


The prolongation of the period of detention is an abuse of 
the law, which the ignorance of the prisoners or the insolence 
of the gaoler is too apt to facilitate and to maintain. But 
rare as are notions of right, amongst the individuals who carry 
the strongest keys to the stoutest locks which human skill 
can devise, we have no doubt that a civil action for damages 
might be brought against the gaoler who should venture to 
exceed the term of his legal authority. After the first 
examination, prisoners are frequently re-committed for further 
investigation ; and after one crime has been sufficiently attested 
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to warrant a committal for trial, the juge instruction fre- 
quently retains the delinquent in his own keeping, for some time, 
with the hope of extracting, from his confessions or his despair, 
a clue to further offences or to the accomplices of his guilt. In 
this sense, the odious prison of the préfecture may be regarded 
as a real place of preliminary torture; the question is applied 
to all who enter it, by the unspeakable nuisances which assail 
every sense and every decent feeling of the prisoner. It is 
clear to all who are acquainted with the character of the 
French ministers of justice—men greedy of convictions, and 
counting their honours by the number of cases which they bring 
before a court of assize, incapable of conceiving the clement 
prejudices of the English law, or of inflicting punishment in 
the name of any higher motive than the present security of 
society—it is clear, that no restraint can be exercised upon 
these functionaries, but by the publicity of their proceedings. 
No tyranny can be more oppressive, than that of a subordinate 
officer privately applying the resources of an all-powerful and 
immoral police to the concerns and the persons of every 
inhabitant of Paris and of France. 

We will, however, suppose that the delinquent is presumed 
to be guilty of the offences for which he was first arrested. 
The juge @instruction then consigns him, by a mandat de 
justice, to a maison de justice, where he awaits his trial. 
Three of the prisons of Paris are used for this purpose, and it 
is to be remarked, that the infamous mixture of the condemned 
and the accused, which prevails to a certain extent in Newgate, 
never occurs in Paris*. These three prisons are, “ La Force,” 

* In England, most of the county gaols are superior to the prisons of London, 
and the exertions of county magistrates have, in many places, obtained the most 
satisfactory results; but in France, the prisons of Paris are immeasurably 
superior to those of the departments; and the exertions of the inspecteurs- 
généraux are insufficient to amend the various evils and abuses to which the 
latter are subject. We subjoin an account of a prison at Lille, in the heart of 
the most populous department of France, which may give some idea of what 
these places are. M. Méchin, the excellent and active prefect of the department 
du Nord, has erected a new prison in the stead of “ Le petit Hotel,” which will 
be occupied before many months have elapsed; but it is to be feared that Lille 
offers only a single specimen of a very general abuse. 

“ The prison of Lille, called ‘Le Petit HO6ret,’ is used as a maison 
d’arrét, a maison de justice for untried prisoners, and a maison de correction for 
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to which the large majority of the men are sent; “ La Con- 
* ciergerie,” to which a few peculiar cases are removed; and 
“‘ St. Lazare,” which is reserved for female prisoners. We 
shall borrow a notice of these several establishments from the 
same source which we have already quoted. 

“ La Force, Rue St. Antoine, April 1835.—La Force is an enormous pile of 
irregular building, which is now solely occupied by prisoners waiting for trial. 


They are removed hither from the maisons d’arrét, and are frequently detained 
for a very considerable space of time. The two great conditions of prison disci- 





misdemeanants condemned to a short detention. It is an appurtenance of the 
ancient palace of the counts of Flanders. We entered through a sort of kitchen 
into the cantine, where the male prisoners are allowed to sit and consume 
whatever they please to purchase, as beer, gin, brandy, meat, tobacco, and wine, 
at fixed prices. Passing the cantine we arrived in the court of the female 
prisoners, which was a yard not more than a few feet square, in which two 
enormous and dirty dogs were kennelled beside a dunghill. On either side, a 
steep and crazy staircase of wood leads to the day room, and the sleeping 
closets of the prisoners. On the staircase to the right, several bare-footed 
factory girls were gaping in the sun; they were coarsely dressed, their persons 
were neglected, with the exception of their hair, and their rude manners and 
coarse Flemish language, did not preserve a trace of the graceful and coquettish 
populace of France. The women’s dormitories are two closets, containing 
twelve beds each, stowed so as to touch eachother; the sheeting and coverlids are 
removed during the day, to prevent them from being devoured by the rats; on 
Sundays, a kind of swing loop-hole is opened in the further chambers, through 
which the women hear mass. They remain in this den till eight o’clock in the 
morning. 

“‘ The division of the men is even more horrible; there are at this moment 
(April 1835) 94 prisoners, of whom about 60 are imprisoned for smuggling, and 
about 25 are under fifteen years of age, for ‘la fraude’ is chiefly carried on 
along the Belgian frontier by children and dogs. Of course, the people attach 
no sort of criminality to this evasion of the law. The physiognomy of these 
prisoners was, in general, dull ; the thief’s eye was rare, and the contrast with the 
population of Paris very striking. A sentinel and a great dog were placed at 
the further end of the court, but the prisoners were not prevented from gambling 
as much as they liked. The dungeons, which are the only means of effecting a 
separation between the prisoners, are small dark cellars, streaming with a warm 
fetid moisture, and incomparably more foul than the worst dungeons of Venice. 
The sleeping rooms of the men are not larger than those of the women, and as 
the occupants are much more numerous, they sleep two or three in a crib, men 
and boys promiscuously. The faces of these poor wretches, more especially 
of the younger prisoners, bore evident marks of the worst debauchery 
misery, and violence. It is worthy of remark that, in this prison, where felons, 
smugglers, and vagrants, are locked up with weak and ill-directed children, 
more ignorant than irreligious, thefts between the prisoners are exceedingly 
rare. The contrary seems to be the case in the county gaols of England, but it 
is to be hoped that scenes of such filth and depravity are rare in the southern 
parts of our island, at any rate.” 
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pline, division and labour, are both very difficult to obtain in the state of pre- 
sumed innocence, in which the inmates of this house of detention remain till their 
trial; and accordingly there is more disorder, gaming, loose conduct, and aban- 
doned demeanour here than in any other prison of Paris. The surveillans seemed 
also to be the most brutal and ignorant whom I had met with; the physician, 
whom we found in the infirmary, was no better, and opined that the sole merit of 
a prison—which rendered La Force unrivalled—was fresh air. Some division is, 
however, attempted. In the first place, the lads between sixteen and twenty 
years of age are kept apart; they have little or no work, and only a few tattered 
volumes to thumb, but they are kept tolerably quiet. The arrangement of their 
dormitory is good and economical, though far from being perfect; it may with 
great ease be adopted in any tolerably sized room. The chamber is divided by 
stout oaken partitions into compartments, about 7} feet long, and 4 feet wide, in 
each of which is a bed: the passage, which goes before and behind the compart- 
ments, affords a free ventilation through the broad wooden barring of the door and 
the opposite end, whilst the surveillant is enabled to see the prisoners as they lie. 
Silence is preserved during the night, and all personal communication is thus cut 
off. These cages exist only in the division for lads. Many of the courts and 
dormitories of the prisoners are exceedingly vast ; and the chapel, which is a very 
lofty building, has been converted intoa room for forty beds. The consequence 
of this change is that there is no chapel at all, nor religious instruction of any 
kind. Several large courts were filled with prisoners accused of theft and rob- 
bery: they were most of them very noisy, paid little or no attention to our pre- 
sence, and wenton gambling at their leisure, an amusement which the brigadier 
who conducted us seeméd to consider as their best and most proper resource. 
Some of the prisoners were making list shoes, and a few others working at a 
tailor’s board. If work were provided, it is probable that many more would be 
glad to profit by it. The prisoners accused of voies de fait, bans rompus, and 
other offences not amounting to theft, are in a separate yard; and those who 
have been taken up as vagabonds or mendicants, await their removal to the depét 
at St. Dénis, in yet another division. The latter individuals had none of them 
the bold roving eye of the other culprits, whom one saw in their natural state, as 
it were, somewhat excited by the tumult of so large a company, the defiance of 
mutual encouragement, and the uncertainty of their trial. These appeared to be 
almost all of the true Parisian breed of knaves and ruffians; and certainly I 
have never seen so many wild and cunning faces in men actually undergoing 
punishment. At Melun, at Poissy, and even at Bicétre, there are few faces 
which do not betray the calamity, if not of reprobation, of ennui: but in La 
Force, the bird is recently caught, and it preserves its savage, reckless demeanour, 
its noisy joys, and arrogant independence. There were at this time 630 prisoners 
in La Force, a majority of whom are probably committed to prison for a second 
or third time.” 


It is a well known fact, that the corrupting influence of 
prisons is even more sensible upon men in confinement be- 
fore trial than it is after, and, unfortunately, the means of 
avoiding contamination are fewer and less evident. In Paris 
no religious instruction, and in most countries no occupa- 
tion, is allowed to amend or to cheer the prisoner, where all 
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are legally presumed to be innocent. A division, founded 
upon the nature of the crimes of which the prisoners are 
accused, is clearly a fallacy: for, admitting that a certain 
number of innocent persons are committed for trial upon each 
charge, the innocent individual accused of murder would 
await his acquittal in the company of the assassin ; whilst the 
hardened misdemeanant would be carefully, but needlessly, 
sequestered from the influence of the casual criminal. ‘The 
only division which appears to us to be expedient, in a prison, 
for persons before trial, is that to be made between men com- 
mitted for a first offence, and those committed for a second 
time—or, as the French term it, en récidive—whenever this can 
be found out: and we insist the more on this point, as we 
attach the greatest importance to the regular publication of 
returns, which might give us some data as to the number of 
relapses or recommitments in the country. A man who has 
once been condemned, and who has undergone suspense in a 
gaol, and punishment on the tread-mill or in the hulks, has 
but little to suffer from contamination. He has already had 
the disorder, and runs no risk of further infection. And as 
the worst delinquents, and those most presumably criminal, 
would be in this predicament, the innocent, or at least the 
novices, would be removed from their company. 

Tue Concrercerre—that beautiful building of early 
French architecture, standing on the island of the Palais 
de Justice—is one of the most interesting, though it is one 
of the least used, of the prisons of Paris. From its being 
several feet below the level of the Seine, every part of it is 
incorrigibly damp; and prisoners are never kept there more 
than a few days, just before, or just after, their trial at the 
court of assize, in the adjoining building. But it was in one 
of the towers of this edifice, that the prudent Philippe de 
Comines awaited the pleasure of his wily and ruthless master ; 
and it was from the dampest and closest of the ground cells of 
this prison, that Marie Antoinette and her sister (who had been 
separated in their last hours by a wall between their cells), were 
carried off to the scaffold. A considerable sum of money has 
recently been expended by the Ville de Paris in restoring and 
ventilating the Conciergerie, which has served, upon a recent 
occasion, as a receptacle for the republicans of Lyons, who 
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were transferred to Paris, to be tried by the Chamber of Peers—~ 
a trial and a detention to which it forms no part of our present 
purpose to allude ; we therefore beg our readers to turn 
with us to the prison which is now exclusively occupied by 
women. 


“ Prison DE St. Lazare, Marck 1835.—This great prison, situated in the 
Rue du Faubourg St. Dénis, contains 853 women: about 497 are condemned to 
simple correctional detention, for violation of the rules relative to the prostitutes 
of Paris; but this class sometimes amounts to 600. Ofthe remaining 356, a large 
majority were awaiting their trial, and a small number were condemned to tem- 
porary imprisonment, for theft and other misdemeanours. The female convicts 

entenced to any punishment exceeding one year, are transferred from Paris to 
the Maison Centrale de Clermont. 

“ These two great divisions present very different characteristics. We began 
our visit by the condemned wards. The little girls (a few of whom were certainly 
not above ten or twelve years old) are separated from the other women, and work 
under the eye of a matron. Their conduct is in general good; and they are 
encouraged by an occasional permission, granted by the director, to walk on fine 
Sunday afternoons along the outer Boulevard. The severest punishment is soli- 
tary confinement without labour for a short time. 

* Another ward is allotted to the mothers of infant families, and the pregnant 
women received into the prison. Twenty or thirty young children were here 
under the care of their mothers: but no traces of a school-room, either for them 
or the prisoners, were to be seen. The condemned females were at work in the 
different workshops: they were washing, ironing lace, making straw hats, doing 
needle-work, and making paper phosphorus boxes, which supply nearly the whole 
consumption of that very useful article in Paris. There wasa female superintendant 
in each room, who maintained silence, at least while we were there. The females 
awaiting their trial may work if they choose, and they are paid at the same rate 
as the convicts. ‘There is no refectory, and all the prisoners eat (@ /a gamelle ) 
from wooden bowls. Their food is abundant, and they are allowed a certain 
quantity of wine, to be drunk on the spot where it is distributed. In the cantine 
they may purchase certain extra rations, and snuff, but no fermented liquors. 
The passion for smoking is so great (especially among the prostitutes) that they 
make pipes of bread, in which they smoke snuff, tobacco being prohibited. This 
prison has been very much ameliorated by the introduction of silence and severer 
discipline within the last few years. 

“ The great division of the prostitutes is more airy, and more vast, than that 
of the détenues criminelles ; it consists of the workshops and infirmaries. The 
committals, which are made by the authority of the préfet de police, for infrac- 
tions of the police regulations relative to this class of women, vary from a few 
days to three months. There are women here who have been sent to prison 
cighty times. The persons who preside in the workshops are women. We 
were accompanied by the director of the prison, and the silence and order which 
his presence created was ludicrously perfect. The few women we accosted 
answered in shrieks rather than words, unable to lay aside, for an instant, their 
customary vociferations. 

“The difficulties which are inseparable from all prison observation—the 
mistrust of the most wary—the concealment of the shame-faced—the hypocrisy ot 
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the cunning—the hostility of the whole community, where every one is either a 
gaoler or a culprit, a tyrant or a victim—are multiplied ten-fold in St. Lazare. 
We saw nothing of that habitual turbulence, that inconceivable shamelessness, 
which characterises the lowest females of Paris: few or none of them had lost 
that skilful self-possession—that impenetrable power of concealment, which 
belongs to modesty in the best of the sex, and successfully apes it in the most 
abandoned. If one had not remembered the traditionary horrors of St. Lazare, 
one might almost have imagined one’s-self in the quiet and decent wards of an 
old-folks’ hospital. 

“In the infirmary the patients were younger and handsomer than the old 
harpies below: most of them were in bed, dressed with a certain degree of 
coquetterie, and sitting up in graceful attitudes; but they had all hard lines 
above the eye, and a dark shade beneath it. Their heads were arranged with 
great taste and elegance. Indeed, the hair is the chief pride and amusement of 
the female prisoner, and the mere threat of cutting it off is a more appalling 
menace than any other privation, of liberty, food, or light. 

“This and La Force are the only two prisons 1 have seen in which no 
attempt is made to celebrate public worship. During the Restoration a church 
was erected here, which is a small, grotesque, and inconvenient building, so 
badly put together that it is already in need of repair. But the fact is that it 
has never been used ; and the director, who was evidently very anxious to have 
nothing to do with the church, maintained that the place was absolutely required 
to stow old bedsteads in. This pretext in St. Lazare, which covers many acres 
of ground, was rather a strong effort of the imagination. When it is opened, I 
believe the attendance will be compulsory, a measure to which the director was 
also opposed; though he was prepared for a very full attendance at the first 
opening, from motives of curiosity. Since the time of the cholera (1832), mass 
has not been said in the prison; and I did not hear of any kind of religious 


attendance or instruction.” 


The efforts which were made by the Restoration, to base the 
amelioration of prison discipline and of public instruction 
upon the ground of religion, have long since been assailed by 
the back current of the revolution, by the open hostility of 
subordinate agents to those measures which the higher powers 
recommend, but which they cannot enforce, and by the pro- 
foundly irreligious state of the community. Nevertheless, it 
is worthy of remark, that in the prisons which we have already 
described, the absence of religious protection, not to say con- 
solation, is more complete than in those which we are about to 
consider. In La Force and St. Lazare, the prisoner still keeps 
up a frequent communication with his friends, and his legal 
advisers; he is not cut off from society, nor does he abandon 
the habits of indifference which prevail in the whole commu- 
nity. He is not presumed to stand in any need of religion, 
until he is proved to be guilty of a crime. 
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We will now suppose that the offender is tried and con- 
victed before the assizes of Paris, which are always sitting, 
with the exception of a few days in each month. The time of 
his previous detention depends upon the zeal or the pleasure 
of the juge @instruction, and the procureur du rot; and 
cases occur of prisoners remaining in gaol more than a twelve- 
month, whilst proofs are being collected against them. 'The 
shortest time in which it is possible for the procwreur du rot 
to expedite a serious criminal case, to hear all the oral, and to 
read all the written depositions, is two months*. It is not our 
intention to comment upon the criminal procedure of the 
French courts, which would extend the topics of a subject 
already far too copious for our limits; but we cannot but 
advert to the existence of the practice of self-crimination, by 
the interrogation of the prisoner or prisoners at the bar—to the 
absence of the right of cross-examination by the prisoner—and 
to the spirit of suspicion and animosity which prevails in the 
French magistrates against the accused, whom the law, of 
which they are the mere organs, still affects to consider as 
innocent. The presidents of the local criminal courts} are 


* We advance this assertion upon the authority of an active and zealous 
magistrate. The following is a statement of the time required to procure, not a 
conviction, but an acquittal. In 1833, 3093 prisoners were acquitted of the 
charges brought against them: they had undergone the following detention 
before trial :— 

468 less than one month. 
488 from one to two months. 

51 from two to three months. 
575 from three to four months. 
418 from four to five months. 
191 from five to six months. 

5 from six months to a year. 
27 for a year, or longer. 





Total 3093 





+ In each of the 361 arrondissements into which the kingdom of France is 
divided, there is a tribunal, consisting of at least three individuals, who are 
styled “ Juges de Premiére Instance,” for trying correctional offences without a 
jury. In the chief town of each department, another tribunal de premiére 
instance exists; and there are twenty-seven cours royales in France, each of 
which furnishes a president to hold the courts of assize for the trial of criminal 
offenders, with the jury, and for the hearing of appeals from the correctional 
courts, without that institution. 

The grand jury does not exist in France; but every accusation of crime is 
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personally interested in defending the district in which they 
reside ; and the whole class of magistrates (amounting together, 
with their counsellors and deputies, to at least 3000 individuals) 
are as desirous of showing their zeal by the number of con- 
victions they succeed in obtaining, as the savage is to display 
the trophies of his fallen foes: the public prosecutor is no less 
ardent in the pursuit ; and the habitual scruples of the jury 
(who are also locally concerned) are the only protection to 
which the evidence or the arguments of the prisoner can 
appeal with any chance of success. ‘I'o this end, an able advo- 
cate is invariably selected to defend every prisoner, who is 
always allowed to speak last in the proceedings. But it is mainly 
to the jury that the task of appreciating the degree of cul- 
pability is referred. It is singular that the central admini- 
stration, which paralyses so much of the civic energy of the 
French, should not exist in the dispensation of criminal justice; 
and that all the magistrates of the tribunaux de premiere in- 
stance and of the cours royales, should be provincial and 
locally connected. 'The consequence is, that whereas a hun- 
dred local questions are disposed of by a supreme and remote 
authority, the trial of prisoners is not protected from the bias 
of local animosity, and the jury is not placed under the control 
of a temperate and unprejudiced magistrate. The Cour de 
Cassation does, indeed, hear appeals in criminal cases, but its 
jurisdiction extends only to points of law, not to the evidence 
of facts. The tribunals of Paris are divided into courts of 
assize for criminal cases, and correctional courts; the former 
of which pass sentence of imprisonment, and all peines infa- 
mantes, such as the galleys, and other penalties, accompanied 
by temporary exposure on the scaffold; the latter merely 
inflict fines and correctional detentions for a shorter term. When 
a prisoner is condemned to less than one year’s imprisonment, 
he is transferred to Bicétre; which serves at once for a house of 
correction for these delinquents, and as a maison de dépét for 
the convicts, who are awaiting the departure of the chaine for 





submitted, in the first place, to a body, called the “ Chambre du Conseil du 
Tribunal de Premiére Instance,” which may annul it bya decision of “ non lieu,’” 
which is equivalent to the finding “ no true bill.” If, however, it pass this 
ordeal, it is deferred to the “ Chambre d’accusation,” which transmits it (if it 
think fit) to the assizes by an “ arrét de renvoi.” 
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the galleys of Toulon and Brest. We shall here extract some 
account of it as a house of correction, and return to it again as 
the spot from which the forgats are sent off. 


** BicetReE, Feb. 1835.—The site now occupied by the hospice, madhouse, 
and prison of Bicétre (for these three establishments are comprised within the 
same building) was once that of the palace of the great Cardinal Beaufort, 
Bishop of Winchester, whose name has gradually been corrupted into the present 
appellation. The edifice, as it now stands, was built about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and the only vestige of the English occupants of the 
place, consists in a well, of amazing depth and diameter, from which a constant 
supply of water is drawn. The portion of the building which is devoted to the 
prisoners is under a distinct surveillance, and is totally separated from the 
asylums of age and madness. It consists of several square houses, three 
stories in height, which surround an exercising yard, usually denominated the 
grande cour, or the cour aux fers. In each story there is a corridor, containing 
about a hundred persons; the cabanons, or wards, upon the right are occupied 
by delinquents condemned to short imprisonments; the ground-floor of the 
buildings upon the left, has been converted into workshops, which were originally 
styled the Fort de Mahon*; and the upper story, which is still the dormitory 
of the convicted felons, bears the name of St. Léger. Behind this portion 
of the prison lies the ‘ cour aux chiens,’ so called in remembrance of the never- 
sleeping dog, Dragon, whose kennel once stood upon the wall between this yard 
and the chemin de ronde. The separation which is thus kept up between the 
greater and lesser delinquents is only temporary; for they all meet at exercise 
in the grande cour for two hours every day, during which time no impediment 
is offered to their free intercourse. Often have we mingled in the strange 
and curious groups which gathered round us in these noon-day hours of recrea- 
tion: here the experienced thief, awaiting a more severe and more lasting 
punishment, or concocting a plan of escape and future crime; there the young 
accomplice, already half involved in the vortex of infamy, and anticipating the 
wretched issue of his future career by the misery of those who tempted him in 
Paris and met him in Bicétre. A community of beings clinging to one another 
in common degradation, and animated by a common hatred of their gaolers and 
by a brutal love of the same wild enjoyments. Amongst them was a lad of 
nineteen, who was condemned to seven years traveux forcés for a robbery he had 
committed within eight hours after his liberation from a former detention in the 
same prison. We happened to have been present at his trial, and to have wit- 





* It was from the Fort de Mahon, which was then used as a sleeping ward, 
that the notorious Vidocq attempted his escape, with thirteen companions: the 
attempt was discovered, the alarm was given, and all the party but one were 
secured on the spot. The fourteenth, who was a man of great address and 
strength, escaped over the roof, till at last he let himself drop into a sort of 
yard. What was his horror at finding himself in the cell of the most furious 
maniac in Bicétre! For three days however he contrived to intimidate, to 
cajole, and to resist this dreadful being, whose food he stole when it was pushed 
into the cell. At length, however, his situation became untenable, and he gave 
himself up to the keepers, who restored him to the prison, wounded, lacerated, 
and exhausted with sleeplessness and hunger. 
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nessed the talent and spirit which he displayed in his defence. Gagé, surnamed 
‘le Dégringoleur,’ for such was his name and title, entertained no notions of 
criminality, and his idea of a bad action was a robbery unskilfully performed or 
imperfectly concealed ; he professed hjs contempt for accomplices, his determi- 
nation to stick to his profession, ‘car le vol, c’est le premier commerce du 
monde,’ and a growing resolution to kill all troublesome witnesses. These 
sentiments were loudly applauded by a group of greater and lesser scoundrels. 

“ In the correctional part of the prison, the delinquents who are unable to 
pay for the expenses of their trial are detained to make up the money ; and this 
subsequent detention is not unfrequently as long as the one to which they were 
originally sentenced. In the mass of the convicts at Bicétre, it may be reckoned 
that eighty in one hundred would immediately re-commence the crimes for which 
they are suffering punishment, if they got out. Of the remaining twenty, who 
make some show of penitence, fifteen will yield to temptation, or to want; and 
perhaps five will take to better courses. Instances have been known of men 
arrested within three quarters of an hour after their discharge. The room in 
which the felons sleep is a disgusting instance of the filthy indifference of the 
French to cleanliness and decency. Ten mattresses are laid, side by side, in one 
huge crib or bedstead, on each side of the room. On these twenty pallets, forty 
convicts sleep, and when the prison is full, as it always is a short time before 
the departure of the chaine, the same number of beds is prepared under the 
oaken cribs, so that eighty individuals then pass the night in the same chamber! 
The workshops of Bicétre are not very considerable, and they do not furnish 
employment to above half the prisoners. They consist in wadding making, 
locksmiths’ forges, bobbin weaving, &c.” 

The question of prison labour is an extremely complicated 
one; and it is no less difficult to determine what trades it may 
be expedient to teach prisoners. The cheerful activity which 
prevails in all the workshops, the pleasure which is inseparable 
from contrivance and production, and the necessary commu- 
nication of the prisoners in their various employments, render 
the life they lead scarcely less agreeable than that of the 
workman. If it is more monotonous, it is more certain. But 
in the case of the particular trade of locksmiths, it is clear 
that when taught to men of this description it becomes a school 
for burglary* ; and we know of instances of lads committed 
to prison for a slight offence, who learned the art of picking 
or making locks there, and after their discharge were very 
shortly re-committed for a crime which they had imprudently 





* We learn from Mr. Crawford’s report on the American prisons, that although 
there are sixteen different trades practised in the eastern penitentiary of Phil- 
adelphia, there are no locksmiths, and only five blacksmiths, out of 154 prisoners. 
In the maison centrale at Poissy, 102 prisoners out of 630 are employed in 
making locks alone. In the penitentiary of Sing-Sing, which is very inferior in 
point of discipline to that of Philadelphia, there are 74 blacksmiths and lock 
makers out of 832 prisoners. 
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been taught to effect. The system of prison labour is carried 
on by contract in the French prisons, and the cupidity of the 
administration is the real cause of these abuses. In the 
department of the Seine, lock-making repays the contractor 
better than any other trade, because it is one in which the 
workmen are very willing to perfect themselves, and because 
many of them are already skilled in it. 

The nature of the employment of course depends on the 
habits of the population. In Paris there is no staple trade, 
and the majority of prisoners pass through a long and unpro- 
ductive apprenticeship ; but in the department du Nord, the 
prisoners are almost all weavers and spinners by education, 
and the prison is consequently a manufactory, not a collection 
of workshops. But in this case, the competition with free 
labour, and the great disproportion of the different trades 
introduced into the maisons centrales, are the two great 
obstacles to the perfection of the system. ‘The term of 
apprenticeship is very long in some of the American peniten- 
tiaries, where the rule of silence prevents the free communi- 
cation of instruction; in the French prisons it generally 
extends to about six months, during which period the prisoner 
earns about one-half what he is expected to do when his 
education is completed. 

The Maisons Centrales, or central houses of detention, 
were created during the Restoration, for the custody of those 
delinquents who had been condemned to a term of imprison- 
ment, varying from thirteen months to twenty years, or even 
for life. As the punishment of the galleys cannot be applied 
to female offenders, a sentence of travauv forcés is always 
commuted in their case into seclusion in one of these establish- 
ments. The design of forming the maisons centrales was 
conceived about the month of March, 1803; it was, however, 
overlooked in the midst of the schemes and triumphs of that 
eventful period; and it was not until the 2nd of April, 1817, 
that a royal ordinance created fourteen of these prisons, which 
were shortly afterwards increased to the number of nineteen. 
They were for the most part established in old abbeys, or 
deserted convents, with more regard to economy than to conve- 
nience; and the nineteen maisons centrales are very irregularly 
scattered over the eighty-six departments of France. The 
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expenditure incidental to the repairs and preparation of these 
edifices amounted to 10,487,479 francs (about £.419,500), 
from the year 1815 to 1828. They contain about 17,500 
prisoners at the present time; and the total expenditure for 
1834 was as follows :— 
General expenditure ............ ... 3,600,000 francs 
Salary of the inspecteur general ... 10,000, 
Extraordinary expenses ............ 5,116, 


Total...... 3,615,116 frances. 





(About £.144,604 12s. 9d.) 


This expenditure is defrayed by the departments, out of a 
rate which is termed, in the French budget, the nineteen 
“‘ centimes additionels,” and which furnishes supplies for the 
maintenance of roads, and for a variety of other local expenses. 
The annual cost of each prisoner* may consequently be 
reckoned at acharge of 206 francs, 58 centimes (about 8/. 5s.), 
upon the departments. In every maison centrale, the labour 
of the prisoners is farmed by a contractor, who engages to 
supply food, clothing, and occupation to the whole body of 
inmates, upon certain conditions, and for a certain time. The 
rate at which this contract is concluded, depends upon the 
population, and the demand for labour in the several depart- 
ments ; it varies from 36 centimes for each prisoner, per diem, 
to 65 centimes, besides a certain fixed expenditure for repairs 
and other necessaries, which brings the average cost of each 
prisoner to nearly 59 centimes (about 54d.) per diem. The 
conditions of the maintenance of the prisoners, &c., are fixed 
by a uniform printed regulation, issued by the minister of 
the interior, which is called the “ Cahier des Charges.” ‘The 
average daily earnings of the prisoners in the maison centrale 








* “ At Petworth house of correction, where the accounts are kept with great 
accuracy, the average daily cost of each prisoner in the last year was 12}d., inclu- 
ding subsistence, clothing, and the salaries of officers. The highest sum paid for 
the support of prisoners is in Berkshire, where the average cost per head in the 
two prisons is 297. per annum. At Abingdon it amounts to 337. The lowest 
expense in English counties is in Kent, where it does not exceed 13/. 5s. At 
the county gaol of Lincoln, the cost is 32/. per head, while the average of the 
several prisons in that county is 23/.’"—See Mr. Crawford’s Report on the Peniten- 
tiaries of the United States, p. 34. 
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de Loos, for instance, are c. $9. 59. for the men, c. 25. 67. 
for the women, or c. 35. 05. (about 33d.) for all the prisoners 
indiscriminately; but the proximity of the great and laborious 
population of Lille tends to reduce the rate of wages below the 
usual standard of the other prisons. In many of the maisons 
centrales there are prisoners who earn six or seven francs a week. 
This sum is divided into three equal parts, of which the first is 
given over to the contractor ; the second is kept for the benefit 
of the prisoner at the time of his discharge, under the appel- 
lation of the masse de reserve; and the third is given to 
him as a weekly allowance, to purchase the luxuries of the 
cantine, and the corrupting pleasures of a prison life. The 
details which we are about to offer upon the maisons centrales 
of Poissy and Melun, to which the criminals of Paris and the 
adjacent departments are removed, preclude the necessity of 
our commenting at large upon this system ; but although the 
mere physical condition of these prisons is, upon the whole, sa- 
tisfactory, our readers will be convinced, that, as long as the 
occupants of these establishments are assimilated to free work- 
men by the conditions and the emoluments of their labour—as 
long as the cantine is the resource of the sensual, and the impure 
reward of the skilful—and as long as so small a portion of the 
general cost is defrayed by the produce of the prisoners—the 
system of the maisons centrales can neither terrify the crimi- 
nal, nor reform the bad, nor relieve the community at large 
from the charge of their support. Not to mention the ill effects 
of the necessary introduction of taskmasters and a multitude of 
subordinate officers into the workshops, which is always 
attended by the abuses of favouritism—the quick workman is 
preferred to the dull, but repentant offender ; by which grounds 
of vengeance, and fresh incitements to crime, are furnished to 


the inmates of the prison. 

** Matson CENTRALE DE Poissy, March, 1835. Poissy is a large village, 
about five leagues from Paris, beyond St. Germain-en-Laye. The prison is 
occupied by correctional delinquents solely, who are condemned to terms of 
imprisonment, varying from thirteen months to six years. There are now 630 
prisoners in it, of whom 184 are from sixteen to twenty years of age, and 387 
are old offenders. These 630 prisoners are distributed among fifteen workshops, 
containing locksmiths, shoemakers, cabinet-makers, turners, curriers, silk- 
spinners, cotton-spinners, tailors, hat-makers, blind-makers, &c. &c. 

“« They rise at half-past five in the morning, and have half an hour to wash and 
prepare themselves before they enter the workshops ; at nine o’clock they breakfast 
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on soup, and bread is given them for the day; they have then an hour’s recreation ; 
from ten till two they work; they then dine, have another hour’s recreation, 
and afterwards work till nightfall. 

“* We arrived about the time of dinner. The hall is in the shape of a double 
cross, with two tables down each ward. The prisoners enter two and two, each 
workshop in its order; and grace is said by one of the prisoners before and after 
each meal. They have a different dinner every day. In ten minutes they rise 
from table, and are then allowed to purchase extra-rations, and as much as 
two goblets of wine, with their own money. A great many bring writing 
materials down with them, and devote the hour of recreation to reading, or 
teaching each other. 

“ Here, as in every other establishment with which I am acquainted, I 
remarked the advantages of orderly and decent eating, as a main condition of 
discipline and neatness. Four prisoners fed themselves from the same vessel; 
but I observed no signs of haste or gluttony in any present. Many of them 
had made a sort of toilette before they came down to dinner; their cravats 
were neatly tied, and their hands clean. The number of prisoners whose 
manners were elegant was surprising: one easily guessed that these were for 
the most part swindlers. At three o’clock they returned to their workshops, 
which we successively visited. 

“In the manufactory of painted blinds we found a young man who had been a 
sailor and a soldier, and was now a cripple and a prisoner. He said that, 
notwithstanding his horror of the sea, and the extreme sufferings which induced 
him, as a lad, to quit the service, he should prefer that hard, but free condition, 
to the life of a prison. 

“ The great majority of the prisoners are characterised by the dark hazel eye, 
glittering like a brown gem; the white of the eye, that human framework which 
distinguishes the passionate or thoughtful expression of man from the clear but 
ferocious glance of the beast, is scarcely visible; and the pupil is excessively 
large and bright. The blue eye of some of the prisoners is, for the most part, 
cold, and expressive of extreme cunning. I only observed two boys with the 
languishing and voluptuous blue eye ; they were both very handsome. Scarcely 
any of them had mean countenances, though the expression of many was 
atrocious or sensual. One of the most remarkable instances of the blue cunning 
eye was that of a notary, who had probably been sentenced for forging some 
document. This man was the scribe, and counsellor (as well as the chaplain 
before meat) of the whole house. Having met him in the silk-spinning rooms, 
we pointed out to him a lad of a very sulky and ferocious aspect; he allowed 
that there was not a worse prisoner in the place, and added, ‘ On n’a pas 
d’agrément avec ces gens-la.’ 

“ During the summer months (i. e. from March to October, both inclusive) 
no work is done after nightfall. The same individuals work in the same ward, 
dine at the same table, and sleep in the same dormitory. Each dormitory con- 
tains twenty-five beds, and a prevét (wardsman) is appointed, whose business it 
is to maintain order, and report any disturbances. But all moral influence is 
difficult in this or any other prison, as long as the prisoners do not sleep in 
separate cells. The first hours of the night are spent in recitals of past exploits 
by the old, in plans and glorious forebodings of racy adventure by the young, 
and in a detestable mixture of vice and folly, cunning, boldness, and obscenity. 

‘** At the moment of our arrival an attempt at escape had been discovered and 
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prevented. A man had been condemned to a dungeon for a week, for having 
excited his comrades to mutiny. These dungeons are a row of low rooms, about 
8 feet square, separated from every other building ; the walls are not very thick, 
and are only composed of brick and broken stone. The prisoner had succeeded 
in perforating the wall with a portion of his bedstead; and he must have worked 
with inconceivable activity, as he assured me he had been only an hour and a 
half in making a hole big enough for a man to pass through. He got out, 
climbed upon the roof, and dropped into an outer court, where a sentinel saw 
him, who, on his musket missing fire, pursued him, and stopped him with his 
bayonet. The sentinel afterwards expressed a ferocious regret at not having 
stabbed the man through the body—a sentiment which seemed very much in 
accordance with the general feeling of the corps de garde. They were putting 
the man in irons when we came up. He was very animated, and flushed with his 
recent exertions. Another prisoner, who was undergoing punishment for the 
same offence, was found to have begun the same work in his dungeon. He 
seemed very much disconcerted by the discovery; his character was deep and 
sullen; a robber of whom a murderer might be made. The other fellow was as 
light-hearted a thief as ever swung. 

** The day before our visit, a young prisoner had been stabbed in the groin by 
another prisoner, and they were both in the infirmary* at the same time. The 
victim, who was doing well, seemed a good-natured sort of lad; the assassin, 
who was confined apart, and tied to his bedstead, exhibited a most atrocious 
countenance. His eyes were somewhat distorted, his face pale with disease, but 
animated with all the disgusting passions of his nature ; and his body worn by 
suffering and approaching death. He declared to the surveillant, that one of 
his main reasons for committing this crime (which he had long premeditated), 
was, that he was certain not to live long enough to undergo the punishment it 
might bring down upon him.” 


The youth of many of the delinquents confined in the maison 
centrale de Poissy, and the comparative insignificance of the 
offences which they have committed, might suggest the idea 
that the chances of reform are greater there than elsewhere. 
The very reverse is, however, found to be the case ; the morality 
of the prison is exceedingly lax, the influence of the religious 
attendants pretty nearly null, and neither the duration, nor 
the severity of the confinement, contribute to arouse penitent 
feelings, or to nurture good resolutions. A temporary deten- 
tion at Poissy is looked upon as a natural incident in the gay 
and turbulent life of the minor delinquents of Paris. The 





* The infirmaries in the French prisons are very well regulated ; they are fur- 
nished with bedsteads two feet and a half wide (French measure), whereas the 
ordinary bedsteads are only two feet twoinches in width. Many of the prisoners 
are suffering from scrofulous affections at the time of their arrival ; and there are 
few who do not bring with them the germs of pthisis, and other diseases, resulting 
from their irregular lives. One-eighth of the delinquents in all the maisons cen- 
trales are incapacitated from work, by illness or infirmity. 
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most industrious and submissive of the prisoners are those old 
offenders who have already undergone severer punishments. 
But the extreme depravity of the inmates may be estimated by 
the number of disciplinary punishments, which amount to about 
1200 in a year; and by the number of re-commitments, 
which amounted to 68 per 100, in the year 1832, whilst the 
average of re-commitments to the other maisons centrales was 
only 39 per 100. A portion of the same prison was originally 
occupied by females, as is still the case in the maison centrale 
de Loos, and in the English penitentiary at Milbank. We 
do not hesitate to reprobate this practice, as replete with evil 
consequences : the imaginations of either sex are inflamed ; the 
animal nature of all the prisoners is almost miraculously excited 
by the mere contiguity of the walls which enclose them; and 
the chapel which should bring them all to the foot of the 
same altar, is the building in which draughts of impure breath 
pass through the partitions which conceal them from each 
other’s sight. The female convicts of the departments of the 
Seine, Seine et Marne, Seine et Oise, &c., are now removed to 
the maison centrale de Clermont. 

We shall now proceed to enable our readers to compare this 
large prison with the maison centrale de Melun, in which the 
more heinous offenders of Paris and the neighbouring depart- 
ments are confined ; the former is destined to the excesses of 
the incorrigible libertine—the latter to the propensities and 
violent life of the outlaw ; the one is a receptacle of vice—the 
other of crime; and accordingly we shall find less polish, and 
less guile, in the wards of Melun than in those of Poissy. 


“ Matson CENTRALE DE MELUN, March 1835.—This great prison, situated 
in an old convent of the town of Melun, eleven leagues from Paris,contains 1021 
prisoners, condemned to reclusion and detention for periods varying from fifteen 
months to twenty years, or even for life. The number of re-commitments is 
550, being a smaller proportion than that of Poissy. Very few of the prisoners 
are under twenty years of age. 

“ We arrived a few minutes before the dining hour (three o’clock), and when 
we entered the great court, and the first refectory, the scene was most striking. 
The great majority of the prisoners were men of remarkable strength and size ; 
the fiery hazel eye, which I remarked at Poissy, was still predominant, but it 
denoted more manly resolution, more stern confidence in every hazard of crime, 
more utter insensibility to the claims of virtue and of man. In all that group we 
did not distinguish a single physiognomy which could, even for a moment, delude 
the charities of the observer; the mask of hypocrisy hung loose upon the faces of'a 
few prisoners ; but the coarse lineaments of cupidity, unmitigated hate, and hardy 
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endurance, were those of the greater number. The dress of the prisoners here was 
less neat, and their manners far more rude, than those of the correctional prison 
of Poissy : it was impossible not to feel that these men were branded with an infa- 
mous punishment. Some of them were bronzed with the dust and dirt of the 
workshops; others were shuffling across the court, or loitering by the wall, with 
the meanest arrangement of their mean dress; they entered the hall in disorder, 
dined with greediness, and rose with gloom. 

“ The two refectories are somewhat old rooms, not above ten feet in height; 
each of them contains about 500 prisoners at dinner, and communicates with a 
separate court, so that the entire mass is rarely, if ever, allowed to meet. Never- 
theless, no obstacle prevents the occasional communication of any one prisoner 
with any other: and it would be impossible for a man to escape the notice of any 
of his companions. After the dinner the prisoners passed to the cantine, which 
is in the refectory. The Cantine de vin was the most frequented. They are 
allowed to drink four goblets of wine per diem, two in the morning, and two at 
dinner ; each goblet costs seven liards (rather more than three farthings). The 
prisoners said the wine was the best thing they had in the prison. 

“ The workshops are very considerable; seventeen trades are conducted on 
the same system as in the other prisons. The braziers’ workshop contains 
more than a hundred prisoners, and the cabinet-makers’ about the same number. 
Six months are allowed for an apprenticeship, during which time the prisoner 
earns a small weekly stipend, and nothing is added to his masse de reserve : when 
he knows his trade, he may earn as much as three francs a day, one-third of 
which is paid to the contractor, and another to his masse. Among the braziers 
we found a Belgian, who complained bitterly of his fate: he was a strong, but 
melancholy man, who bore the marks of a good education: he was reading 
‘ Notre Dame de Paris.’ A circulating library is kept by a prisoner sentenced 
for life; the books are sanctioned by the director, and hired by the prisoners 
at a sou per diem. 

“ The director acknowledged that the chief guarantee of his discipline, or at 
least of his security, is the constant activity of the spies employed among the 
prisoners themselves. If any one is suspected of this turpitude by the other 
prisoners, he is invariably put to death by them: they surround him in great 
numbers in the court-yard, and pommel him till he dies: this happens occa- 
sionally; and it is as impossible to detect as to punish the murderers. Unfor- 
tunately, their suspicions always fall wrong, and many a man has been killed by 
them without a shadow of reason, whilst the real faux-moutons (informers) are 
honoured by their intimacy and confidence. A certain number of men, labouring 
under unjust suspicions of this kind, are obliged always to remain near the wall 
of the room or yard; once surrounded, their lives would be as good as lost. The 
system of espionage by faux-moutons is practised in all the French prisons, and 
is considered by the directors to be indispensable. The prisoners as habitually 
meditate the assassination of their gaolers as they plan their own escape. We 
saw a formidable collection of weapons, highly sharpened, which were destined 
for the different officers of the prison, and confiscated in time. 

“ In the infirmary we saw a man who had stabbed one of the turnkeys, in 
order to be removed to the bagne: he has, however, been sentenced to ten 
years additional reclusion. Some time ago he committed the same act at Mont 
St. Michel, where he was confined for robbery. Since this event he has been 
kept for about a year in solitary confinement; he cannot read; and, though he 
was allowed to work, he complained bitterly of ennui. One of the wardsmen 
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of the infirmary is a man who has passed five years at the bagne; his manners 
are remarkably gentle and polished. He assured Malin (the culprit) that the 
bagne was infinitely more severe than the maison centrale, but such is not the 
general impression of the prisoners.”’ 


This case exemplifies the great difficulty of heightening a 
secondary punishment without inflicting a capital one. The 
correction of offences committed in the interior of prisons is 
frequently impossible ; and one great advantage of the solitary 
system is, that it obviates the possibility of their being com- 
mitted. Corporal punishment is never inflicted in the French 
prisons, and it has even been suppressed in the bagnes within 
the last few years; the directors of these establishments, who 
are not given to err through an excessive lenity, acknowledge 
that the tendency of all corporal punishment is bad, and that 
you lose your last hold upon an unbelieving and immoral 
character when you break his remaining sense of personal 
honour, by a lashing which degrades him to the level of a 
hound. We return to our extract. 

“« Hitherto the cachots of the maison centrale de Melun have been very small, 
built of wood, and inadequately separated: a penitentiary division is now nearly 
completed, into which the most incorrigible prisoners will be thrown, and kept at 
work on bread and water. The next gradation of punishment is the solitary 
cell, without work; and the highest degree, the dark cell, which is only used on 
the greatest occasions. The new buildings intended for these purposes are exten- 
sive and dry. 

“* In this maison centrale, attendance on divine service is regularly enforced 
once on Sundays ; the director sets the example, which is in general very willingly 
and exactly followed. Many of the prisoners receive the sacraments. A Pro- 
testant minister is also in attendance on the few prisoners of that persuasion con- 
fined here.” 

Attendance upon divine service in prisons affords, we are 
sorry to say, no sort of criterion of the religious feeling which 
may exist amongst the prisoners: the chapel is looked upon 
as a part of the routine of the place; and it is more easy to 
comply with the short demand of the ordinary upon an idle 
day, than it is to submit to several other regulations of the 
discipline. We turn with pleasure from the maisons cen- 
trales to which the notes of our informant relate, to the 
MAISON CENTRALE DE Loos, directed by the author of 
the work which heads the present article. There, at least 
under the care of a judicious and persevering director, 
M. Marquet Vasselot, some attempt has been made at a 


moral and instructive discipline; the base practice of govern- 
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ment by espionnage has been done away with; the abuses of 
prison debauchery have been repressed by the introduction of 
badges of infamy; and merit is encouraged by medals of 
honour. Numberless defects still remain, which we believe to 
be inherent in the present system of these establishments ; but 
the quantity of improvements which have actually taken place, 
prove that no system is so bad that it may not be made to 
produce some good effects, in the hands of an active and 
enlightened governor. The most incorrigible prisoners are 
separated from the rest, and are subjected to severer treatment 
and a less generous diet. Lectures are given by the director 
himself every Sunday morning after divine service, upon 
moral topics connected with the penal code of France, and the 
infractions of the laws—of which the whole of that singular 
audience is more or less guilty. The lectures are delivered in 
simple and affectionate language; and the prisoners attend 
them with the greatest interest. Seeds of reflection are thus 
thrown forth into the midst of an attentive assembly, where the 
mind of every individual is stimulated by the sympathy of his 
fellow-sufferers. If. unconstrained intercourse acts as an en- 
couragement to vice, blasphemy, and the renewal of guilt, the 
mutual presence of the prisoners is surely not unfitted, at times, 
and under certain regulations, to ease the moral difficulties of 
the predicament in which they stand, and te hold up the mirror 
of human fellowship to their minds. 

It forms a part of the system pursued in the maisons cen- 
trales of France, that a certain number of offenders, who have 
already undergone one half of their detention, and have 
exhibited signs of confirmed industry and good conduct, 
should be pardoned. A list of individuals, called a Tableau 
des Graces, is annually forwarded to the minister of the 
interior by the director of each prison, for the approbation of 
the king. The great abuses of the prerogative of pardon, in 
the United States, in the little State of Geneva, and in the 
Milbank Penitentiary, have a serious tendency to diminish 
the efficacy of punishment. We learn from the evidence of 
the late excellent chaplain of the latter establishment, that 
“© very nearly all the prisoners in that institution obtain their 
“ liberty at the shortest time at which they can be recommended 


*“ to the secretary of state.” But we contend that the hope 
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of a commutation, rarely awarded, and cautiously distributed, 
is most useful as a means of reforming the delinquent, and 
is a very effective instrument of government in the hands of 
the director. You may punish—but you cannot amend, with- 
out hope. Long imprisonments generally produce a pernicious 
effect upon the prisoner’s mind: like the genius in the box, his 
resolutions are good as soon as he gets accustomed to the 
discipline of the place; he derives a stimulus to virtuous 
activity from the instruction he receives; but after the lapse 
of a few years, he becomes ferocious; he is hardened by length 
of endurance; the ties which still connected him with the out- 
ward world are broken, and he loses the promise of reform, 
for ever. Such are the effects of monotony upon the minds 
and habits of men, and especially of Frenchmen, that they 
usually prefer the extreme but varied sufferings of the galleys, 
to the dull and uniform routine of less severe secondary 
punishment. 

We have hitherto purposely abstained from any mention of 
the prisons now exclusively appropriated, in Paris and in 
Lyons, to juvenile delinquents. The former of these establish- 
ments was founded in the month of August 1831, by the 
exertions of M. M. de Berenger, Charles Lucas, Taillandier, 
De Gerando, and others; the latter is of still more recent crea- 
tion. We are aware of the censures which have been passed 
on prisons or houses of refuge which afford a shelter to young 
vagrants, and consequently a bounty upon parental neglect, as 
well as a means of punishment and reform to young criminals. 
But several reasons concur to extenuate this evil in France, or 
at least to render it a necessary part of the existing institutions. 
In a country where no workhouses exist, the vagrant is left in 
a state of such utter destitution that no resource remains but 
those crimes which open the doors of a prison—and we have 
seen what the state of prisons before trial is. The majority 
of the lads in the Maisons des Jeunes Détenus are summarily 
committed by the magistrates—without trial, and for very trivial 
offences. By the articles $75 and 376 of the Civil Code, a 
father has the right of causing his son to be committed to 
prison—for a term, not exceeding one month when he is under 
sixteen years of age, and not exceeding six months after that 
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period. The law which invests the parent with this authority 
is bound to furnish a proper receptacle for the young culprit. 
All the juvenile offenders or vagrants, who are arrested in the 
department of the Seine, are brought directly from the préfec- 
ture de police to the prison of the Madelonnettes, which is the 
temporary site of the institution. They are kept in a separate 
ward before trial; and after trial they are subjected to the 


routine of the prison. 

“ It is rare,” says M. de Berenger, in his excellent report for last year, “ that 
the hearts of these young delinquents are corrupt; and we find that it is not 
impossible to curb their restless spirit, and amend their bad habits, by a sober 
and unvarying regimen. They are divided into fourteen workshops, where they 
pass ten hours in the daytime; this space of time is broken by two repasts, by 
an hour and a half devoted to primary instruction, and by three intervals of 
recreation of half an hour each. They are only allowed to speak at given 
moments, but every irritating act is carefully avoided; all corporal punishment, 
or insulting language, is prohibited; and although the discipline of the house is 
always severe, it is never degrading: the only punishment used is a more or less 
strict seclusion, The system of solitary sleeping cells, which is a necessary 
complement to a good penitentiary system, is impossible, from the nature of the 
building of the Madelonnettes; but the new prison of La Roquette*, which has 
just been constructed, at an expense of nearly four millions of francs (£. 160,000) 
will amply supply these deficiencies ; and it is expected that the prisoners will 
be removed thither in the course of the present year. Several instances of the 
good feeling of the lads might be adduced, amongst which the following trait 
deserves notice: —A woman, attached to the service of the prison, who had crossed 
the court during the hours of recreation, complained that she had been robbed 
of two five-franc pieces. The director immediately summoned the children, and 
insisted upon the despicable nature of the act which one of them was supposed 
to have committed. They were, however, unable to discover the delinquent; 
and it is possible that the money had been not stolen but lost; but the whole 
body of prisoners were struck by the misfortune of the poor woman, and they 
immediately subscribed the ten francs which were wanting from the pittance of 
their own earnings.” —Report, pp. 15, et seq. 

After their discharge from the prison, where, however, they 


generally remain at least three years}, the boys are taken 





* This prison was built, at an expense of 2,912,887 francs, for female prisoners ; 
but its destination has been changed, and the alterations which have taken place 
in it have considerably increased its cost. 

+ In the report of the Lords’ Select Committee, p. 93, there is a curious note 
of Mr. Brebner, the keeper of the Glasgow bridewell (which we believe to be 
extremely well conducted), as to the effect of the duration of punishments. The 
re-commitments of juvenile offenders, who had undergone short punishments, 
varied from forty to seventy-five per cent., which gradually diminish as the term 
increases, till out of ninety-three commitments for a space of two years, not a 
single re-commitment has taken place. 


——— 
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under the protection of a society of patrons, who bind them as 
apprentices to a trade of their own choice, and encourage 
them in their good resolutions. The number of re-commit- 
ments has been amazingly diminished in consequence of this 
plan; and it has been found that, far from deterring parents 
from rendering those good offices to their children which they 
are bound to fulfil, the co-operation of the patrons stimulates 
and sanctions their zeal. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the hardy and intel- 
ligent demeanour of the inmates of this prison, who, when 
they are rescued from the perilous chances which awaited 
them, are sure never to become sluggish or indifferent members 
of society. The discipline of the prison is not so severe as to 
destroy that youthful elasticity, which it is intended, not to 
obliterate, but to direct. In their games, the first impulse of 
the young penitents was to get up theatrical performances, in 
imitation of those extravagant dramas which had enticed them 
from their homes to the delights of la Gaité and the Funam- 
bules—an amusement, which was, of course, suppressed by 
authority. 

We cannot abandon the considerations which the reports 
upon this establishment have suggested, without expressing a 
hope that our own country will not always depend upon the 
zeal of private charities for the discharge of many of its most 
important duties; and that before long a prison will be set 
apart in this great metropolis, to which, and to which alone, 
all juvenile delinquents will be committed both before and 
after trial. The expense of a penitentiary system adapted to 
boys, need not be very considerable; and there can be no 
economy in allowing 8000 children* to suck in the malaria of 


* A calculation has been made in France as to the expense to which an 
habitual delinquent puts the community. It has been proved (on an average 
of fifty cases) that such an individual passes fourteen whole years of his life 
in places of confinement, between the ages of sixteen and forty, and eighteen 
years and four months between the ages of sixteen and fifty. Supposing 
the annual cost of each prisoner to be only 200 francs, in the latter case an offender 
aged fifty must have cost the state more than 3600 francs (£.144) without 
reckoning the cost of judicial proceedings, &c. Of course this sum is much 
greater in the English gaols; and the saving of temporary transportation may 
be questioned. The total annual cost of the maison des jeunes détenus at 
Paris, for the year 1832, was (including several extraordinary expenses ) 
95,832 francs 71 centimes (£.3833), which makes the individual cost of the 285 
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London depravity, and to be prepared for no other career, 
than that of the gaol, the hulks, and the gallows. There 
appears to be very little doubt that, whatever be the increase 
of crime in England and France, the increase of juvenile 
delinquency is, in proportion, far greater than that of the sum 
total of offences. To check this evil, to supply the care of a 
parent tothose unfortunate beings who are as it were spawned 
in the foul deposits of overgrown cities, and to open a career in 
another hemisphere to youth whose childhood has been pinched 
by misery and tainted with crime, is a high aim—and we would 
add, were it not for the difficulties attending all officious 
benevolence, an imperious duty. The gamin de Paris is the 
child of folly and dissipation; but we fear that the vagrant 
of the streets of London is given over at an earlier age to 
grosser vices, and more incorrigible habits: so much the more 
pressing is the necessity of strenuous endeavour*. 

We have now traced the progress of the offender through 
the different stages of the prisons of Paris; and we are arrived 
at the highest secondary punishment, which commences by his 
removal to the bagne of Brest, Toulon, or Rochefort. Our 
limits forbid us to enter into the details of these hideous and 
brutalizing places of punishment ; and we refer our readers to 
the work of M. Alhoy for an account of them, which is very 





prisoners come to 336 francs 29 centimes per annum (about £.13 9s.) It is 
clear that, if the foregoing calculation be correct, the reformation of only a small 
fraction of the juvenile delinquents, supposing each one to remain in prison three 
years, and to cost about £.40, would be a considerable pecuniary saving. 

It was given in evidence before the House of Commons, in 1816, that there 
were then 8000 children in London who subsisted by plunder. And it appears 
from Mr. Capper’s evidence before the House of Lords (May 1835) that the 
commitments of juvenile offenders in the course of last year were as follows 
(we presume in England and Wales) :— 

Aged twelve and under...... 400 males and females. 





From twelve to sixteen...... 2204 ,, = 
From sixteen to twenty-one.. 6473 ,, = 
Dice Ot a " 

—_—_—_ 


* The Brenton asylum, Hackney Wick, under the superintendence of the 
Children’s Friend Society, is an interesting and successful proof of what may be 
done with the most depraved juvenile delinquents ; and a little book, recently 
published by Mr. Forss of that institution, deserves notice. But the present 
agricultural prospects of the country render all agricultural education costly and 
precarious, and we must learn to do cheaply, and to do what will last. 
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striking, and we believe correct. We shall, however, avail 
ourselves of the notes, from which we have already borrowed so 
largely, to describe the departure of the convicts, which took 
place, as usual, in the month of April, this year, from 
Bicétre :— 

“ We left Paris at about eleven i: the morning, and arrived in less than an 
hour at Bicétre. As we entered the courts of that great hospice, the scene was 
different from any which I had before witnessed there; the morning was very 
fine, and hundreds of old men were leaning abroad, stooping over their benches, 
chatting with their neighbours, or watching the strangers and the baggage- 
waggons of the garde-chiourmes, at the door of the prison. We loitered for 
some time amongst them, and at last, with some difficulty, entered the prison, 
and the cour des fers, where the ‘ galériens’ were already preparing for the 
operation we came to witness. The individuals who were to compose the first 
chain, twenty-five in number, were drawn up ina file. They successively stripped 
and put on the shirt of the galleys, with the infamous badge T. F. (travaux 
forcés), after which they were dressed either in their own clothes, or in a coarse 
striped sailor’s jacket and trowsers, which is termed the ‘ habit de voyage.’ I 
observed that many of them shook with emotion at this first act, which was 
scarcely compulsory, who afterwards underwent the ironing with apparent indif- 
ference. The majority, however, affected a sort of coquetterie in their attire ; 
they buttoned their waistcoats and loose trowsers with peculiar care; they 
knotted their cravats with neatness ; and when they put on the light woollen 
cap, they scrupulously adjusted the little tuck in the crown, which is a necessary 
piece of prison elegance. Many of them had woven straw hats in fantastical 
shapes, such as helmets, beavers, and sombreros, which were adorned with 
flowers, or stars of bugles, to draw attention—and may be a few sous—as they 
crossed their country. 

“* After this preparation, the file was ordered to march to the other side of the 
yard, where the chains were laid along on the ground. Each chain might be 
about sixty feet in length: the links are long, and weigh nearly a pound each : at 
a distance of four feet there is a large ring in the central chain, out of which two 
lesser chains, of three links each, pass, one to the right, the other to the left, so 
that the whole chain has been aptly compared to the dorsal bone of a fish. When 
the file arrived at the place, they were ordered to sit down on the pavement, and 
the chiourmes gave one of the branch chains to each of them as they sat: they 
carefully weighed the long links, and poised them till their turn came. The 
passage from comparative independence to absolute servitude, from the state of 
a perfect individual to that of the twenty-fifth fraction of an infamous band, was 
now about to be completed. There sat these victims of their birth, of their 
education, of their follies, of their vices, and their bad or covetous hearts, bound 
to the file of similar depravities—THE CHAIN, which is alive with the crimes and 
sufferings of a mass of human beings, but which bears no more human name 
than the bar of a haven, or the iron fastening of a gate. 

“ Whilst the convicts were in this position, three of the guards advanced : 
one of them bore a sort of square ring, that opened with a hinge, which he first 
fitted to the size of the forgat’s throat, and then passed through the link of the 
chain; another man followed with a portable anvil, upon which the ring was 
riveted behind the convict’s neck; whilst a third supported his head, 
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to prevent it from being bruised or shaken by the repeated blows of 
the hammer. Whilst this was going on, I stood in front of the line. The 
variety of countenance and demeanour was extremely great: some of the 
criminals had faces of incredible brutality ; but these were more depraved than 
bold, more foul and swinish than ferocious: others were mere country lads, with 
bright eyes, and fair hair shining over their tanned faces, who seemed afflicted 
to dulness by what they had seen, or were about to endure. These boys were 
mostly condemned for some first offence, and had received no education, even in 
the arts of crime, before they were committed to prison. But men were not 
wanting in this singular group, more advanced in years, with the vindictive spirit 
and hopeless state of the outlaw written on their hard and tranquil features. These 
are the beings who are beyond all hope of reform; and who subsist by plunder, 
because plunder alone can satisfy their wants, and exercise their keen and rest- 
less faculties. At the bagne they are subdued and industrious; they are too 
sincere fatalists to rebel without hope, and too enterprising ever to lay aside the 
plans and chances of escape. But they seldom expose themselves to such severe 
punishment, and the maisons de réclusion are usually the places to which they 
are condemned. The thief calculates every thing, the chances of punishment as 
well as those of enjoyment; and he knows the game he plays too well to be 
astonished even at his ill luck, or to regard any misfortune or success as more 
than temporary. 

“ At the head of this first line was a lieutenant of the cinquiéme légers, 
Jean Baptiste C : he had on a sort of military coat and cap. I inquired 
his history, which exhibits the astonishing recklessness of the French police. 
This man was condemned Jast summer for forgery, to five years of ‘ travaux 
forcés ;’ and he was sent to Toulon with the chaine in October. In the course 
of the winter his evidence was required in a trial, which came on in Paris; he 
was sent from brigade to brigade on foot, driven onwards by the relays of gen- 
d’armerie, till he got to Paris. He described this dreadful journey as infinitely 
worse than the bagne, or even than ‘ the chaine.’ On arriving, he gave his 
evidence, and was now sent back to Toulon in the same painful manner in 
which he performed his first journey. Not far from this man was a ‘ forgat,’ in 
his green cap, who had escaped from Toulon since October last, and had been 
retaken in Paris; he was precisely one of those bold and deep-featured outlaws 
I have described above. 

“* Whilst the blows were given on the anvil behind the convict’s neck, which 
rivetted him to his chaine, the face of each individual assumed a most peculiar 
expression : it was his soul that winced; his lips were compressed, his eyes 
staring, and perhaps a keen physical pang would have been a relief to what he 
felt at that moment. Not that shame or distress predominated—not that any of 
them blushed or wept, whilst the greater number swore and sung—but it was 
the sullen submission of the knave to the hand which curbs him. The entire 
¢ chaine’ of this spring, which contains the mass of the convicts fromthe north of 
France, sentenced to less than ten years galleys, consists of 118 individuals; but 
this number is less than usual: fourteen of them are under twenty years of 
age, and six above fifty. I should say at least one-third were under thirty. 
Four chaines of twenty-five each, were ironed in our presence: but fifteen or 
twenty of the forgats had been committed to the dark cells for riotous conduct 
the night before, and they were to be ironed just before starting. 

‘“* 1 believe some sort of classification is attempted in the Chaine; at least, 
I observed that lads of the same district, and the men who looked the most to be 
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pitied, were linked together. Of course the first and the last of the troop have 
a smaller weight of chain to bear. I reckoned that each forgat must have about 
12lbs. weight of irons to carry ; but perhaps this 12Ibs. is too small a calculation, 
for two lads (to whom I shall shortly revert) told me they were brought from 
Rouen with irons of 30lbs. weight on their legs. 

“ The second chaine was far more disgusting than the first. I have never 
seen anything more base than the wretches who composed it. There were 
physiognomies as clearly lined by the powers of evil as that of Voltaire; but it 
was the Voltaire of the sewer and the prison, with the same 

‘ Rire de singe assis sur la destruction.’ 

“ When the dressing of the third chaine began, we were standing in the part 
of the yard in which it was taking place ; and I was struck with two lads who were 
together. The first was a delicate, I may even say, beautiful youth, whose slight 
person, and long white hands, showed that he had never been accustomed to 
hard labour, and that he had undergone the sad idleness of a long detention before 
trial. I am told, that in many prisons it is looked upon as a badge of honour to 
have those noble or vicious palms, such as Ali Pacha admired. Louis § " 
and his companion, had both beeui transferred to Bicétre from Normandy: they 
were not condemned for the same crime; indeed Louis S had worked in a 
manufactory at Rouen, and the other lad was from Havre. As I have before 
observed, they were stripped when we first noticed them, and they were almost 
the only prisoners who turned away with any show of modesty to change their 
dress. When the operation was terminated, and we were at liberty to talk to 
the forgats, I addressed them as they sat upon their bench, and learned their 
history. Louis had been in prison seven months and a half before trial ; and as 
no sort of work was possible in that place, he started on his long journey without 
a sou: I gave him some cigarres, and a few pieces of silver. This boy could 
neither read nor write. Some one inquired whether there were any means of 
instruction at the bagne, to which an employé replied, in the usual tone of those 
gentry, ‘ Eh bien non—on les envoie au bagne pour les punir, et non pas pour 
‘ les instruire!’ But I have somewhat anticipated on the occurrences of the 








morning. 

“ When all the forcgats were ironed, they were allowed to rest for some time 
on the benches round the yard; after which they were drawn up in the corner 
nearest the door, to receive the aumonier’s parting exhortation. The scene 
was at this moment very striking: the numerous grated windows of the prison, 
which overlook the court, were lined with the criminals who are undergoing a 
temporary detention ; from some of the cabanons (as the large cells are called) 
we heard perpetual vociferations, mingled with oaths and good wishes, whilst 
more than one delinquent sighed through the grate, and told me that this dreadful 
scene was a lesson he should never forget. At last, when the ringing of the chaines 
which the garde-chiourmes were removing was done, the venerable aumonier 
Montés began. He was an old man, in the plain black canonical dress, with the 
cross of the Legion of Honour upon his breast: he stood between the convicts, 
whom he addressed, and the spectators who clustered about him. We were all 
bare-headed. ‘ My children,’ said he, ‘ when misfortunes happen, whether by 
our fault, or by the chances of life, or by the will of Providence, we must endea- 
vour to turn the resources that remain to the best account. In the position in 
which you now stand, I am aware that you will have much to bear ; you will pass 
some years in wearisome labour, and a hard servitude, which may enable you to 
expiate your crimes. But although our lives are short, and your’s in particular 
will perhaps be shortened by the privations you will undergo, time enough 
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remains to repent, to amend, and to acquire that second innocence which will 
restore your confidence in God and in yourselves, and which may even place you 
honestly in the world. I do not speak to you of the present advantages which 
industry and obedience will procure for you; I need not remind you that, for the 
present, you are cut off from your families, and that few of your former friends 
will notice you, or hear of you (Here one of the elder prisoners shed a few 
tears—another, a country lad, who seemed not to be prepared for this pathetic 
address, turned away to hide the contraction of his features.)—‘ But,’ continued 
the priest, ‘ God is always ready to receive the guilty who repent: if you are 
prodigals, he is the father of the prodigal. I entreat you to think of what I say 
to you on your long journey, and when you arrive at your destination. And 
now, my children, I give you my blessing in the name of the Father.’ Few of 
the convicts remained insensible to this language: but if three or four of them 
gave way to their emotion, the majority concealed their feelings by an increased 
affectation of levity. 

“ After the chaines were again seated on their benches, the other dé/enus 
seemed more and more anxious to send them keepsakes and little comforts. One 
of them complained that he was hungry, and immediately three great loaves were 
thrown down to him; another, that he was cold, and they sent him a blouse, 
which he contrived to put on, notwithstanding the ring on his neck, to the great 
amusement of the company. At last the pay-time came: the forgats are allowed 
the money they have earned in prison; but if it is a considerable sum, it is given 
in charge to the lieutenant of the detachment: many of them had a masse of 
forty or fifty francs. One man received a box containing ten francs, and a lock 
of hair from his mistress—a token of that inexplicable attachment which so often 
unites the most unfortunate of females to the worst of men; and which induces 
them to share their perils, to alleviate their sorrows, and to support their ingra- 
titude. The ceremony which we came to witness was now terminated; but such 
was the interest which I had acquired in the fate of the criminals who were to 
depart upon their long journey with the morrow’s dawn, that I loitered for some 
time to converse with the most interesting individuals, as the several cordons 
filed off across the yard, until a garde-chiourme tapped me on the shoulder, and 
said, ‘ Monsieur, on ne parle pas aux condamnés;’ upon which I left the cour 





dles fers.” 

We need scarcely advert to the palpable evils of a punish- 
ment which drags the convicts of the northern districts through 
the hamlets and the cantons of France; furnishing incentives 
to that feverish excitement in the population, which produces 
crime more frequently than it represses it; and exposing the 
criminals to the injudicious pity of the people, and the brutal 
treatment of a mercenary band (which does not deserve, and 
which does not bear, the name of soldiers), during the course of 
a journey of 500 miles, which is usually performed in twenty- 
seven days. The expense of the transport of the different 
chaines amounted, in the year 1833, to 127,500 francs (5200/.); 
contracts are undertaken by persons who agree to furnish the 
necessary escort, provision, and occasional vehicles for the 
whole number of convicts. But the journey, although it is the 
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most painful part of the whole punishment, is only a foretaste 
of the infamy and the brutality of the bagnes themselves ; 
where every debasing influence is exerted upon the criminal 
during the term of his sentence, and from whence he is flung 
back upon the world totally destitute of resources. The 
yellow passport which he thenceforward bears, denotes his past 
infamy at every town he enters, and deprives him of the means 
of earning an honest livelihood; no master will employ him, 
and no workmen will mess with him. It is believed that 
between two and three hundred thousand liberated galley-slaves 
exist in various parts of France, an object of suspicion to the 
government, and of terror to the population. 

But notwithstanding the imperfections of the highest second- 
ary punishment—imperfections which result from the twofold 
absence of a penitentiary system and of colonies—the modifi- 
cations of the penal code, and the authority vested in the jury 
by the law of 1832, have nearly abolished the practical appli- 
cation of the punishment of death. The following are the 
numbers of capital convictions for the four last years :— 


WE sscstsves eneeceoes sees Oe 
IEE scxsincesses ocoeneeceoes 75 
NE: sutiiducnibiinss aiueiiai 50 
EEE espetscduunssissnnsesens 25 


The statistical documents, which will in time show the effect 
of this important change, are not yet published ; nor can 
they, with so short an experience, be said to exist. On no 
point do testimonies conflict more than on the fear which 
great criminals entertain of the punishment of death; and it is 
not our intention, at the close of an article which has already 
led us over so wide a field, to enter into this important ques- 
tion. We cannot refrain, however, from adducing two striking 
anecdotes which illustrate the controversy :— 

A murder had been committed in one of the maisons centrales 
by several of its inmates, on the person of a turnkey: two of 
the murderers were condemned to death ; upon which a third, 
a lad of twenty-one, who had been condemned for a rape at 
fifteen, and a murder at twenty, but who was not included in 
their sentence, wrote to the public prosecutor to assert his 
guilt, and to beg to share their sentence ; adding, that he 
had rather die upon the scaffold than live in close confinement 
without tobacco. 
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A. B., a prisoner, in a maison centrale, formally announced 
his intention of killing some one, in order that he might be 
brought to the scaffold: he was a remarkably well-conducted 
man ; and he expressed his regret for his future victim, saying 
that he hoped that it would not be the governor, who had 
always treated him kindly—but that when the hour should be 
come, the blow must be struck. Of course he was carefully 
watched ; but five months afterwards he killed a task-master, 
and then walked of his own accord to the cell of confinement. 
On his trial, he remained perfectly calm and silent; till, when 
the judge was summing up the evidence at some length, 
he exclaimed, “ Allons, M. le Président, vous m’ennuyez ; 
* tout ce que vous dites la est vrai; jai tué cet homme; 
** tuez-moi sans tant de paroles.” 

How appalling and how various are the forms of lunacy, of 
error, and of crime ! 

Nescit quid perdat; et alto 
Demersus summa rursim non bullit in unda. 

The question of capital punishment does not, however, 
occupy the most prominent place in our opinions upon the 
subject we have been treating ; the real question is, as to what 
secondary punishment can be discovered, which will repress 
the beginnings of crime, the vicious propensities, and corrupt 
practices which lead in the end to felony and to death. It is 
to the vast multitude of busy villains, from amongst whom a 
ruffian may occasionally proceed, that the remedy (if it exist) 
must be applied. The crime of blood is, thank God, an 
exception, and punishment of blood ought to be an exception 
also. But let it be remembered, that whoever has snatched a 
boy from the corrupting influence of a gaol, to which he has 
been committed for stealing apples—whoever has checked a 
vicious propensity by the substitution of honest reward, or 
stilled a passion for licentiousness by a mild and discreet 
exercise of authority—has done more to diminish the sum of 
guilt in the nation, than he who has wrung a tardy prayer 
from the murderer, or saved the hardened offender from the 
fate to which the laws which he has broken, habitually 


condemn him. 





Articie VI. 


Pencillings by the Way. By N.P. Wit.ts, Esq. London: 
1835. 


Tuart this book is, in many respects, a very silly one, we 
readily grant; and that the author has shown himself to be 
ignorant on some points and presuming on others, we are not 
disposed to deny. But we deprecate any sneering insinuations 
being directed against the talent or manners of America, 
from the character or writings of any individual American. 
It would be extremely unpleasant to have our English 
ladies estimated by the standard of Mrs. Trollope; and, at 
least, we are bound to render to the Americans the same 
measure of justice as we claim for ourselves; and not to 
form our opinion of what our trans-Atlantic brethren may be, 
in delicacy and information, from the specimen which they 
have sent over to us, in the person of Mr. N. P. Willis. In 
spite of all that he has shown himself, we still can believe that 
in America are to be found gentlemen and scholars, with minds 
as cultivated, and manners as refined, as are to be met with 
amongst ourselves. But in fact, when we examine into the 
circumstances of the case, we shall find that the causes of 
this author’s failure are personal to himself; and would most 
probably have produced the same effect, to whatever country 
he had belonged. 

In the first place, cockneyism is of no country; it may 
flourish as vigorously ** on Susquehanna’s side,” as in Fleet- 
street; and Mr. N. P. Willis—is a cockney. By cockney, we 
mean that unfortunate class of animals which can see only one 
object at a time, and that—the object nearest to them; which 
are deprived of the power of comparison, and believe the little 
cockle-boat, in which they themselves are embarked, to be 
larger, and taller, and grander in every way, than the Bri- 
tannia at a little distance. To them the ancient cxoAxcrms, 
who showed a single brick as a specimen of a building, appears 
a very sensible fellow—they can only see one brick at a time ; 
but then, to compensate for that imperfection, the brick appears 
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to them as large as a whole temple—nay, seems a whole temple 
in itself. 

We ought not, therefore, to be much surprised if the obser- 
vations of a gentleman, of this description, are a little unusual, or, 
indeed, absurd. ‘The only wonder is that he has not fallen into 
still greater mistakes. But there is another disqualification, for 
the task he has assumed, under which Mr. N. P. Willis labours ; 
and which, like the cockneyism we have mentioned, has nothing 
whatever to do with his being either a United-States- American, 
or an indigenous Cherokee. In fact, it is his Nor being an 
American in his opinions, or even a Cherokee, of which we com- 
plain. Nothing would give us greater pleasure than to hear 
the sentiments of a plain, out-spoken, clear-thinking, genuine 
American, of us and all our doings. Both countries might 
derive benefit from the observations of a person who was tho- 
roughly acquainted with the institutions of his own land, and 
had abilities enough to make himself familiar with those of the 
other. But, whilst he has no feeling of ill-will to the country 
he is visiting—no blind antipathy against what appears new, 
nor obstinate prejudice in favour of what is old—he must still, 
in all he says or does, retain his nationality. We do not want 
an American’s opinion of the Americans—nor even the opi- 
nion of any Englishman, whose heart and feelings are wholly 
Americanised ; nor, on the other hand, do we want John Bull’s 
opinion of himself—nor, least of all, the sentiments of an 
Anglified “ Yankee,” who forgets the nationality of which he 
ought to be proud, and degenerates, on reaching the ‘Thames, 
into the petit maitreism of a provincial coxcomb, or the pseudo- 
aristocracy of a country attorney’s clerk. 

Mr. N. P. Willis, in all that portion of his volumes which 
relates to this country, has placed himself in a false position ; 
and has further disqualified himself to give any opinion of the 
aristocratic and literary circles to which he was admitted, by the 
unfortunate fancy which has seized him, that he himself belongs, 
as of right, to both. Stranger idea than this never entered 
into any person’s head. ‘The circumstance of this gentleman 
having received so much notice, amongst the higher classes of 
society, is one which we hope will show to the Americans 
that the prejudice against them is entirely worn off. So entirely, 
indeed, is it abolished, that a strong re-action has taken place 
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in their favour; and nothing, we can assure them, but the very 
fact of Mr. N. P. Willis being an American, could have pro- 
cured him the attentions he was favoured with, while here. All 
classes (except a very small section of politicians, who fancy 
they can best prove their love to their own country by under- 
valuing every other) are anxious to treat the Americans 
with that kindness which ought to exist between near relations. 
Blood, as Bailie Nicol Jarvie says, is thicker than water; and a 
feeling, we are happy to believe, is springing up, that of all quar- 
rels, family quarrels are the most annoying. It is now enough 
for a man to be transatlantic to procure him a good reception 
wherever he presents himself, between Cornwall and the Ork- 
neys; and, in order to secure a continuance of this kindly 
feeling, we are desirous of showing that the indiscretions—to call 
them by no worse name—which Mr. N. P. Willis has committed 
(than which nothing would be more likely to interrupt this 
kindliness of feeling toward our far-away kindred), are to be 
attributed solely to the individual, and are not to be consi- 
dered as by any means characteristic of his nation. 

When we sit down toa book of travels,—before we can come 
to any decision on the degree of value attached to it,—we must, 
as far as possible, make ourselves acquainted with the objects 
with which it is written. If we see pervading it a zealous de- 
sire of ascertaining and communicating truth, we forgive any 
mistake which may be made, and consider that it arises from haste 
or inadvertence—from any thing, in short, but design. But 
when we meet with volumes purporting to be reports of actual 
occurrences, but which serve principally as vehicles to bring 
the author himself before us, we look upon them with very 
different eyes. We suspect that the naked reality is dressed 
up according to the author’s taste—that occurrences, if not 
altogether invented, are at least marvellously changed in the 
telling; and, in short, we scarcely know whether we are reading 
** a novel founded on facts,” or the plain bona fide facts them- 
selves. We fear Mr. N. P. Willis has a great facility in be- 
stowing “ the cockit-hat and gold-headed cane,” with which 
Sir Walter Scott was accused of ornamenting his viva voce 
stories. But the misfortune, with him, is, that the cane and the 
cockit-hat are encumbrances instead of embellishments. ‘The 
cane is put in the wrong hand—the hat on the wrong head, 
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We find no fault with these sketches, that they were written 
as a means of support—or that they are the regularly pur- 
chased contributions to a periodical paper. Money cannot be 
more honourably acquired than by the exercise of talents; 
and the time is, we hope, not far distant, when literature will 
be recognised as a distinct and honourable profession. But this 
we may be allowed to object to—that Mr. N. P. Willis concealed 
the object with which he sought admittance into scciety, and 
introductions to celebrated men. He met them in the unsus- 
pecting freedom of social life ;—heard them say silly, or stupid, 
or ill-natured things (for Apollo is not always bending his bow, 
nor are philosophers always wise)—and that very night, before 
thinking of closing his eyes, he writes down all (or sometimes a 
little more than all) he has seen and heard, with names and 
dates at full length—and sends them over to our American 
countrymen as specimens of the conversation of our wits, and 
orators, and poets. He should, at least, have given people fair 
warning of his intention ; and then they would have spoken their 
best, and regulated their behaviour ‘* in a@ concatenation 
** accordingly.” But upon this point he himself appears to 
have felt some qualms of conscience, and makes a defence 
which, with the book of three volumes in our hands, strikes us 
as being as poor an attempt at extenuation as has ever fallen in 
our way.—* It is quite a different thing,” he says, ‘ from 
“* publishing such letters in London.” He has had the 
ingenuity to do away with the difference, and with his apology 


at the same time. 

‘“* There is one remark I may as well make here, with regard to the personal 
descriptions and anecdotes with which my letters from England will of course be 
filled. It is quite a different thing from publishing such letters in London. 
America is much farther off from England than England from America. You 
in New York read the periodicals of this country, and know every thing that is 
done or written here, as if you lived within the sound of Bow-bell. The 
English, however, just know of our existence; and if they get a general idea 
twice a year of our progress in politics, they are comparatively well informed. 
Our periodical literature is never even heard of. Of course, there can be no 
offence to the individuals themselves in any thing which a visitor could write, 
calculated to convey an idea of the person or manners of distinguished people 
to the American public. I mention it, lest, at first thought, I might seem to 
have abused the hospitality or frankness of those on whom letters of introduction 
have given me claims for civility.”—(Vol. III., p. 83.) 


But there are other points, on which we object to the tone 
and spirit of this book, besides the breach of trust implied in 
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publishing private conversations. He makes one assertion, in 
particular, which luckily requires nothing, but the very work on 
which it is made, to confute it. ‘* Heaven knows,” he exclaims, 
‘© T have no prejudice against the Scotch, or any other nation— 
“* but it is extraordinary how universal the feeling seems to 
“ be against America.” 

The feeling against America! Why, the man’s whole third 
volume is occupied with details of how highly America is prized 
—how much her poets are admired—how affectionately her 
statesmen are remembered—and how ardently her prosperity is 
desired! We do not believe that in all his travels in Great 
Britain Mr. N. P. Willis heard, from any individual, a single 
observation which could justify such an assertion ; and as to its 
being universal, or even common, the absurdity of such a 
statement is apparent at a glance. We doubt not that, since 
the importation of this traveller, many Englishmen have been 
persuaded that it is possible for an American to be very vulgar, 
and not very pleasant; still we altogether deny that there is 
any feeling, such as he describes, against America. He adds, 
** A half hour incog. in any mixed company in England would 
‘* satisfy the most rose coloured doubter on the subject.” We 
have two.gbjections to make to this. In the first place, the 
chances are much against America being mentioned at all, 
in avery great number of half hours, in any mixed company in 
England. In the next place, we can assure Mr. N. P. Willis, 
that, if an American enter into conversation, it is not so easy, 
as he believes, for him to remain “ incog.” One of the most 
ludicrous things in the book is this very idea of his, that he has 
so bathed his tongue “ in the pure well of English undefiled,” 
that he has washed out every particle of its native peculiarities. 
Wherever he goes, he has to conféss (greatly, no doubt, to the 
astonishment of the company), that he is an American; that, so 
far from being a gay young collegian just run up from Trinity 
or Christ Church, he never even was in England before ;—not 
perceiving, all the time, that wonderment preponderated over 
admiration at the extraordinary dialect in which he was labouring 
to be eloquent. A national, or even a provincial pronunciation, 
can never be matter of accusation against any one ;—it is the 
affectation of concealing it, that renders it ridiculous. 
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But perhaps the greatest error he has fallen into, in the 
letters written from England, is the belief, which he evidently 
entertains, that an entrée to one drawing-room, with its window 
cpening on Hyde Park, admits him to the highest circles of 
literature and fashion. With the exception of ‘Thomas Moore, 
he appears to have encountered no author of much greater 
powers than hisown. The, fashion of London, we have hitherto 
been led to fancy, holds its revels in a different court. We 
should imagine too that the very fascinating and accomplished 
lady, he has mentioned, will be inclined to pause before she 
again admits to her private parties a gentleman who so uncere- 
moniously celebrates her guests. 

Here is the manner in which she herself is first presented to 


us °— 


“ In a long library, lined alternately with splendidly-bound books and mirrors, 
and with a deep window of the breadth of the room, opening upon Hyde Park, 
I found Lady B—-—— alone. The picture to my eye as the door opened was 
a very lovely one ;—a woman of remarkable beauty half buried in a fauteuil of 
yellow satin, reading by a magnificent lamp suspended from the centre of the 
arched ceiling ; sofas, couches, ottomans, and busts, arranged in rather a crowded 
sumptuousness through the room; enamel tables, covered with expensive and 
elegant trifles in every corner; and a delicate white hand relieved on the back of 
a book, to which the eye was attracted by the blaze of its diamond rings. As 
the servant mentioned my name, she rose and gave me her hand very cordially ; 
and a gentieman entering immediately after, she presented me to Count 
D’O- 
specimen of a man and a well-dressed one that I had ever seen. Tea was 
brought in immediately, and conversation went swimmingly on. 

“ Her Ladyship’s inquiries were principally about America, of which, from 


, the well-known Pelham of London, and certainly the most splendid 





long absence, I knew very little. She was extremely curious to know the degrees 
of reputation the present popular authors of England enjoy among us, particu- 
, (the author of ‘ Vivian Grey.’) ‘ If you will 





larly B———,, and D’I- 
come to-morrow night,’ she said, ‘ You will see B———._I am delighted that 
he is popular in America. He is envied and abused—for nothing, I believe, 
except for the superiority of his genius, and the brilliant literary success it 
commands ; and knowing this, he chooses to assume a _ pride which is only the 
armour of a sensitive mind afraid of a wound. He is to his friends the most 
frank and noble creature in the world, and open to boyishness with those whom 
he thinks understand and value him. He has a brother, Henry, who is also 
very clever in a different vein, and is just now publishing a book on the present 
state of France.’ 

* * Do they like the D’I——— in America?’ 

* | assured her Ladyship that the ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ by the father, 
und § Vivian Grey’ and ‘ Contarini Fleming,’ by the son, were universally 


known, 
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the elder came 





“ *T am pleased at that, for I like them both. D’I 
here with his son the other night. It would have delighted you to see the old 
man’s pride in him, and the son’s respect and affection for his father. D’I 
the elder lives in the country, about twenty miles from Town; seldom comes up 
to London, and leads a life of learned leisure, each day hoarding up and dis- 
pensing forth treasures of literature. He is courtly, yet urbane, and impresses 
one at once with confidence in his goodness. In his manners, D’I- the 
younger is quite his own character of Vivian Grey; full of genius and eloquence, 
with extreme good nature and a perfect frankness of character.’ "—(Vol. III., 








pp. 75—78.) 

The admiration of Mr. N. P. Willis seems equally divided 
between “ the Pelham of London” and “ the Author of Pelham.” 
The handsomeness of the one, and the abilities of the other, 
appear to have fascinated him from the moment of his intro- 
duction. We have never had the advantage of seeing “ the 
** splendid person of Count D’O in a careless attitude 
“upon the ottoman,” and therefore cannot judge of the 
accuracy of the description of his appearance. Mr. Bulwer, 
however, is exactly the sort of writer whom we should have 
expected to find in favour with Mr. Willis. If we do not 
altogether share in his admiration,—neither, on the other hand, 
do we deny that Mr. Bulwer has a certain degree of talent. 
This is not the time for an inquiry into the causes which have 
kept among the “ third-rates” an author who might perhaps 
have established a higher position; but we think it fair to give 
Mr. Willis’s account of this gentleman’s appearance and man- 
ners, among those with whom he is at home. 








“ Toward twelve o’clock, ‘ Mr. L B——-—’ was announced, and enter 
the author of ‘ Pelham.’ I had made up my mind how he should look, and 
between prints and description thought I could scarcely be mistaken in my idea of 
his person. No two things could be more unlike, however, than the ideal (printed ?) 
Mr. B in my mind and the real Mr. B— who followed the announce- 
ment. I liked his manners extremely. He ran up to Lady B with the 
joyous heartiness of a boy let out of school; and the ‘ How d’ye, B 
went round, as he shook hands with every body, in the style of welcome 
usually given to ‘ the best fellow in the world.’ As I had brought a letter 
of introduction to him from a friend in Italy, Lady B — introduced me 
particularly, and we had a long conversation about Naples and its pleasant 

















society. 

“3 ’s head is phrenologically a fine one. His forehead retreats very 
much, but is very broad and well marked, and the whole air is that of decided 
mental superiority. His nose is aquiline. His complexion is fair, his hair 
profuse, curly, and of alight auburn. A more good-natured, habitually-smiling 
expression could hardly be imagined. Perhaps my impression is an imperfect 
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one, as he was in the highest spirits, and was not serious the whole evening for 
a minute—but it is strictly and faithfully my impression. 

‘“* I can imagine no style of conversation calculated to be more agreeable than 
B ’s. Gay, quick, various, half-satirical, and always fresh and different 
from every body else, he seemed to talk because he could not help it, and 
infected every body with his spirits. JI cannot give even the substance of it in 
a letter, for it was in a great measure local or personal. 

“B ’s voice, like his brother’s, is exceedingly lover-like and sweet. His 
playful tones are quite delicious, and his clear laugh is the soul of sincere and 
careless merriment.” —(Vol. III., pp. 90—92.) 








As we are now about to follow Mr. N. P. Willis into Scot- 
land, we must go back to a remark in his preface, which perhaps 
accounts for certain descriptions being introduced—descriptions 
which would be inexplicable under any other hypothesis. “ The 
* distance of America from these countries, and the ephemeral 
** nature and usual obscurity of periodical correspondence, were 
*¢ a sufficient warrant to my mind that my descriptions would 
‘* die where they first saw the light, and fulfil only the trifling 
“« destiny for which they were intended. I indulged myself, 
** therefore, in a freedom of detail and topic, which is usual 
‘** only in posthumous memoirs.” The temptation to a little 
exaggeration we own to be great: and this temptation is infinitely 
strengthened when we are under no apprehension of its being 
discovered. And yet, even among our countrymen who are 
settled in America, there must be hundreds who see in a moment 
the portentous caricature of Scottish manners, held out to us in 
the account of his steam-boat adventures on his way to Leith. 
The distance and formality maintained by the cabin parties on 
board these vessels is proverbial ; and we appeal to Captain 
Bain himself, so prominently introduced in the following inci- 
dent, whether such a thing ever did occur, or in fact ever 
could occur, as is here related with an air of truth. The 
whole description is extremely improbable. Mr. N. P. Willis 
evidently supposes that the passengers in a steam-boat bound 
to Scotland must all be Scotch. This is so far from being the 
case that the chances are greatly in favour of the majority of 
them being English, particularly (as it was on this occasion) at 
the end of the London season. 


“ T found the drawing-room cabin quite crowded, cold supper on the two long 
tables, every body very busy with knife and fork, and whiskey-and-water and 
broad Scotch circulating merrily. All the world seemed acquainted, and each 
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man talked to his neighbour, and it was as unlike a ship’s company of dumb 
English as could easily be conceived. I had dined too late to attack the solids, 
but, imitating my neighbour’s potation of whiskey and hot water, I crowded in 
between two good-humoured Scotchmen, and took the happy colour of the spirits 
of the company. A small centre table was occupied by a party who afforded 
considerable amusement. An excessively fat old woman, with a tall scraggy 
daughter and a stubby little old fellow, whom they called ‘ Pa;’ and a singular 
man, a Major Somebody, who seemed showing them up, composed the quartette. 
Noisier women I never saw, nor more hideous. They bullied the waiter, were 
facetious with the steward, and talked down all the united buzz of the cabin. 
Opposite me sat a pale, severe-looking Scotchman, who had addressed one or 
two remarks to me; and, upon an uncommon burst of uproariousness, he 
laughed with the rest, and remarked that the ladies were excusable, for they 
were doubtless Americans, and knew no better. 

“ * It strikes me,’ said I, ‘ that both in manners and accent they are particu- 
larly Scotch.’ 

“ ¢ Sir!’ said the pale gentleman. 

“ « Sir!’ said several of my neighbours on the right and left. 

** I repeated the remark. 

“* « Have you ever been in Scotland ?’ asked the pale gentleman, with rather 
a ferocious air. 

«No Sir! Have you ever been in America?’ 

“ * No, Sir! but I have read Mrs. Trollope.’ 

“ ¢ And I have read Cyril Thornton; and the manners delineated in Mrs. 
Trollope, I must say, are rather elegant in comparison.’ 

“ I particularized the descriptions I alluded to, which will occur immediately 
to those who have read the novel I have named; and then confessing I was an 
American, and withdrawing my illiberal remark, which I had only made to show 
the gentleman the injustice and absurdity of his own, we called for another tass 
of whiskey, and became very good friends. 

“ We got under weigh at eleven o’clock, and the passengers turned in. The 
next morning was Sunday. It was fortunately of a ‘ Sabbath stillness ;’ and the 
open sea through which we were driving, with an easy south wind in our favour, 
graciously permitted us to do honour to as substantial a breakfast as ever was 
set before a traveller, even in America. (Why we should be ridiculed for our 
breakfasts, I do not know.) 

“* The ‘ Monarch’ is a superb boat, and, with the aid of sails and a wind right 
aft, we made twelve miles in the hour easily. I was pleased to see an observance 
of the Sabbath, which had not crossed my path before in three years’ travel. 
Half the passengers at least took their Bibles after breakfast, and devoted an 
hour or two evidently to grave religious reading and reflection. With this 
exception, I have not seen a person with the Bible in his hand, in travelling over 
half the world. 

“‘ The weather continued fine, and smooth water tempted up to breakfast 
again on Monday. The wash room was full of half-clad men, but the week-day 
manners of the passengers were perceptibly gayer. The captain honoured us by 
taking the head of the table, which he had not done on the day previous, and 
his appearance was hailed by three general cheers. When the meats were 
removed, a gentleman rose, and, after a very long and parliamentary speech, 
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proposed the health of Captain B- The company stood up, ladies and 
all, and it was drank with a tremendous ‘ hip-hip-hurrah,’ in bumpers of 
whiskey !’”"—(Vol. III., pp. 124—127.) 

This last incident of the “* bumpers of whiskey,” we will be 
bold to say exceeds the wildest flight of Mrs. Trollope’s 
imagination—unless, indeed, Mr. N. P. Willis took his passage 
in the fore-cabin. 

His interview with Professor Wilson is, perhaps, the best 
of his descriptions, and, but for his petulant and ill-judged 
attack upon Mr. Lockhart, the least unpleasing. Of Wilson 
it may be said, as was said by Johnson of Burke, that 
nobody could stand with him under an archway, during a 
shower, without being convinced that he was a most extra- 
ordinary man. His conversation flows on without stop or 
stay ; always new, always brilliant—his illustrations are highly 
poetical, and exact at thesame time. ‘“ Like the waves of the 
«* summer, as one rolls away, another as bright and as shining 
** comes on.” Wilson is the only celebrated writer we have met 
with, whose works do not raise higher ideas of his genius than 
are fulfilled by his conversation. The only thing which is new 
to us in Mr. N. P. Willis’s account of him, is his obliviousness 
of breakfast, and his awkwardness at his own table. 

We have said that Mr. Willis’s attack on Mr. Lockhart 
was petulant and ill-judged; but at the same time, we do 
not hold that gentleman vindicated from the charges brought 
against him, by the defence offered in his behalf by Professor 
Wilson. The accusation—a very weighty one—namely, that he 
uses the influence of his talents and situation, as Editor of a 
leading Review, to nourish a feeling of hatred and exasperation 
between America and England—is advanced more seriously, 
in the preface. Against this narrow spirit of criticism we 
are anxious to enter our protest ; but at the same time, we 
must not allow Mr. N. P. Willis to lay the flattering unc- 
tion to his soul—that the severity of the Quarterly can arise 
from no other cause than the fact of an author being an 
American. It may arise quite as naturally from the fact of 
an author being weak or conceited; but, however this may 
be, how does Mr. N. P. Willis reconcile his statement that 
** it is to the Quarterly we owe every spark of ill-feeling 
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‘“‘ that has been kept alive between England and America 
‘“* for the last twenty years; and that the sneers and oppro- 
** brious epithets of this bravo in literature have been re- 
** ceived in a country, where the machinery of reviewing was 
** not understood, as the voice of the English people; and an 
** animosity for which there was no other reason, has been thus 
** periodically fed and exasperated?” How does he reconcile 
this with his declaration, in the body of his work, that the feeling 
against America is universal in England? If the Quarterly 
Review be the sole cause of enmity between the two countries, 
and yet that feeling in one of them is universal, we confess that 
we had greatly underrated the influence of the Quarterly Review. 

We trust that we have shown in our brief career, that we are 
animated by no contracted spirit of nationality ; but we cannot 
allow our desire to be liberal to overcome our determination 
to be just. We shall neither praise a work merely because it is 
written by a foreigner, from a feeling of pseudo-liberality, nor 
shall we captiously condemn it because it is not written by one 
of ‘* ourselves.” It is in this spirit we have offered these 
remarks, on what may be called the home portion of Mr. N. P. 
Willis’s volumes. ‘The extracts which we have made, have been 
of those passages only which contain descriptions of persons who 
may be called public property—of ladies and gentlemen whose 
acquaintance with title pages has made them accustomed to the 
sight of their own names in print. We do not follow Mr. N. P. 
Willis into the recesses of private life. We see no reason, 
because a man happens to be a Duke, that he should be at 
the same time made a show. Nor, indeed, in this country, is 
any great curiosity excited to know the colour of a nobleman’s 
gaiters, or the cut of his shooting jacket. Neither is it our 
intention to tell our readers that Mr. N. P. Willis had been 
informed that one nobleman whom he met, and whom he names, 
had “the reputation of being the coldest and proudest aris- 
“< tocrat of England ;” or that he saw at a glance that the lady he 
sat next to, at dinner, was the most beautiful woman in Scotland. 
These things we pass over: and having expressed, we hope in 
no rancorous or unbecoming terms, what we consider the faults 
of this portion of his work, we have great pleasure in saying 
that the “ pencillings” he has given us of other scenes and 
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countries are frequently interesting and amusing. There is 
nothing new, nothing deep, nothing in short upon which the 
memory will be inclined to dwell; but there is a liveliness in 
the style which carries the reader on, and keeps up his atten- 
tion in spite of occasional inaccuracy and the meagreness of 
details. After a diligent perusal of the book, we confess we 
consider his prose, judging merely of it as composition, to 
be superior to his poetry. Mr. N. P. Willis is destroyed 
as a poet by his facility of versification. He seems satisfied 
with his first expressions, and has still to learn the art of blotting. 
But his prose is natural and easy, and at the same time has a 
degree of correctness which, under his circumstances, can only 
have been acquired by a careful study of good English authors. 


Arrticie VII. 


I Monumenti dell Egitto e della Nubia, disegnati della 
Spedizione scientifico—letteraria Toscana in Egitto. 
Distribuiti in ordine di Materie, interpretati ed illu- 
strati dal Dottore Ippollito RosE..1n1, direttore della 
spedizione. Tom. I. II. Pisa, 1835, 8vo. With an 
Atlas and Plates, large folio, in divraisons. 


Tuts is decidedly the greatest and most important work 
which has appeared on Egyptian antiquities, since the report of 
the French commission to Egypt, collected under the title of 
“ Antiquités d Egypte.” A 'Tuscan commission of scientific 
inquiry, modelled on the foregoing, has given birth to the publi- 
cation before us. Rosellini’s work is unfinished ; a portion only 
of the plates, which are however in considerable number, as well 
as of the volumes of text, explaining or commenting upon them, 
having reached this country. The author is an Italian of 
high scientific reputation, and was employed in his great 
undertaking of taking drawings from the tombs and temples 
which line both sides of the Nile, from the Delta to the 
southern extremity of old Thebes, when Champollion paid 
his last visit to Egypt, for the purpose of making similar 
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researches, the substance of which is to be found in his 
“ Lettres écrites @Egypte.” In the mind of any one imbued 
with a knowledge of what has been done and said on the 
subject of Egyptian literature and antiquities, up to the 
present time, the work of Rosellini, or we should rather say 
the plates by which it is accompanied (for his commentaries 
are deteriorated by the same platitudes, iterations, and wordy 
and lengthy paradoxes, which have characterised all latter 
disquisition on the subject),—is calculated to arouse a series 
of exciting associations, if not to promote great and serious 
reflections. The work will constitute, we hesitate not to say, 
an epoch in the cycle of Egyptian discovery. Much has 
certainly been done since the commencement of that cycle; 
much light has been thrown on facts, which at first were scarcely 
visible through the twilight, or wrapt in the darkness of the 
early ages of the world’s history; but much more remains 
to be done. What is chiefly now wanted is to realise our 
profits, and catalogue the acquisitions which have been made. 
Above all, it is requisite to separate what is true from what 
is false ;—what is accurately ascertained, and rigidly demon- 
strated, from what is vague, speculative, or conjectural. In 
estimating what has been done, it is also necessary to consider 
what remains to be done. Neither must a secondary object be 
neglected, inasmuch as it constitutes a legitimate and effective 
medium, for bringing the truth before the public, and on the 
public mind when so introduced.—We mean novelty. On this 
account new and original views, provided they are not in 
collision with demonstrable truths, or with ascertained facts, 
are great desiderata ; and here we must take leave to re- 
mark, that upon scarcely any subject within the compass of 
human inquiry has there been such fatiguing monotony—such 
nauseating repetition— such faithless or such uninquiring 
plagiarism, at the expense of predecessors or contemporaries— 
as on the subject of Egyptian antiquity and literature. 
Voltaire, had he lived now, might well have applied the 
sarcasm which he addressed to the literati of France in 
his time, to the writers of volume upon volume on exhausted 


themes— 
“ We all fill our glasses in turn, from the bottles of our neighbours.” 
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Even Rosellini is not more free than his predecessors, or his 
contemporaries, from the great sin of wearisome repetition. 
Although he deserves high credit for furnishing materials for 
new views or startling inferences, he can scarcely be rated 
above the rank of a laborious pioneer in opening the trenches 
for a more disciplined assault on the difficulties which rampart 
the subject. His courage, perseverance, and industry, deserve 
commendation, while forcing open the exhaustless galleries of 
the mine which he is pursuing ; but he does not himself seem 
to be aware of the hidden treasures which its bowels conceal 
from view; nay, not even when his pencil or his graver 
reproduce strange and splendid samples of the interminable 
veins which branch from it in all directions, does he seem 
aware of the rich and inestimable inferences which analysis 
would be enabled to extract from them. 

Nor in bringing forward this charge of abortive repe- 
tition, either specially or generally, do we make it, as may be 
sometimes fairly alleged against criticism, as a coup deffet, 
for the purpose of flippant depreciation, or upon uncertain 
grounds. 

Every mummy, for example, that is unrolled, is announced 
as little short of a miracle, by novices in the field of 
“gyptian inquiry, which (far beyond their limited ken) is 
almost infinite in the magnitude and variety of its associa- 
tions. These things are imagined, or are proclaimed to be, 
novelties, when in fact every mummy that is unrolled, with 
some unimportant exceptions, resembles its brother or sister 
mummy ; for nothing was more fatiguingly monotonous than 
all that was comprehended by the religious formulas and 
superstitions of Egypt. Again, one Egyptian traveller 
finds himself at the foot of Memnon’s statue; he climbs the 
colossus, finds a hole in the head or breast, and descends with 
the air of an oracle announcing a new theory—that the cele- 
brated sound of Memnon’s lyre was produced by a concealed 
juggle of the priest,—the same new theory having been at 
least one hundred times repeated. Another visits the great 
pyramid, and he also returns to the mouth of it with the same 
oracular visage, announcing a new theory. “ All my prede- 
** cessors,” he tells us with mysterious dignity, “are wrong.” 
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“ This was never the tomb of Cheops, nor of any Egyptian 
‘monarch. ‘This singular concatenation of caverns from which 
“‘ new ramifications are continually found, and to be found, was 
‘intended for the secret funereal rites of Egyptian freema- 
‘sonry.” This mew theory, which late travellers have laid 
claim to, has also been, in the same spirit of careless or faithless 
iteration, repeated or varied since its first announcement twenty 
years ago. These are the things which have thrown ridicule 
and disgust upon the field of Egyptian inquiry. 

Among the splendid exceptions to the imputation which 
we have brought—are to be named Young and Champollion. 
Although it may be fairly said that Champollion, coming 
late into the field of investigation, borrowed from and im- 
proved upon Young, as Young, though not to the same 
extent, borrowed from and improved upon others, it is due 
to both these able scholars to say, that they made important 
discoveries, and established equally important truths in the 
department of Egyptian literature and antiquity. This can 
neither be doubted nor denied— Honour to whom honour is 
* due.” It will now be our province briefly to record what 
has been effected up to the present time, and to follow up 
that record by a coup dail of all that remains to be effected 
or desired, whether obvious or difficult; and of the means 
which we have at present in our hands, or may acquire, for 
realising those expectations or accomplishing those desiderata. 
First—What has been done by the spirit of discovery in 
Egypt—where Young and C hampollion may be admitted to 
have led the van ? 

The amount of acquisition made by them, if calmly surveyed, 
will be found to have been, in reality, small. The supposi- 
tion, thrown out long before the era of Young and Cham- 
pollion, that the Egyptians, like the Chinese, used their hiero- 
glyphics phonetically or alphabetically, in expressing proper 
names, is fully established. In fact, no one acquainted, either 
with the philosophical theory of language, or with the practical 
structure of the Chinese, or the Mexican, or even the bar- 
barous languages of the Trans-Atlantic Indian savages, could 
for a moment hesitate to decide that the Egyptians must have 
employed hieroglyphics to indicate sounds, where names, espe- 
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cially foreign names, and not ideas, were to be expressed. The 
framers of such a language, or the speakers of it, had no 
choice—it was a matter of perfect compulsion. The fact of 
the existence of this Egyptian alphabet has been established 
by fair proof, and the characters constituting it have (with 
somewhat less certainty and with considerable imperfection 
and vagueness), been ascertained. ‘The amount of the dis- 
coveries, chiefly historical, made by this imperfect imple- 
ment, we shall by-and-bye lay before our readers in a brief 
form. 

Our object, in this article, is to make the subject intelli- 
gible, and popular—to avoid all litigated questions connected 
with it, calculated to produce interminable discussion, with 
little prospect of a definite result—and to endeavour to throw 
interest and light upon it, by the indication of inferences, 
corroborated by numerous facts, and in which all parties are 
agreed, or postulates of whose self-evident character no candid 
inquirer can, even at the first sight, admit a doubt. 

Were we servilely to adopt Rabelais’ advice, “ commencez 
** par le commencement,” the very first of the vewate ques- 
tiones which would occur, would not only fill the space of 
an ordinary article in this review, but to do it full justice 
would fill the space of the whole review, and that moreover 
with materials repeated wsque ad nauseam by every learned 
man who has approached the subject of Egyptian antiquities ; 
and which, even if more brilliantly and lightly treated than it 
usually is, might perhaps interest some hundred savans, but 
would certainly contribute to prejudice and alienate from the 
subject the majority of the reading public altogether. Our 
object is to attach that public for the first time to the inquiry, 
by popularising the subject. Our object is to show that, when 
disencumbered of the lumbering rubbish which scholastic 
pedantry has piled upon it, no subject exists more full of 
amusement—more full of information—more full of intellec- 
tual excitement—more full even of romance—more full of 
sublime impressions, convictions, and associations connected 
with our common nature, with its origin, and with its objects. 

Many of the letters employed by the Egyptians to indicate 
sounds are not up to this time proved. Many, and among 
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them several of those originally suggested by Young and 
Champollion, have been disproved. The definition of the 
Egyptian language given by Clemens Alexandrinus may be, 
however, said to be proved. He divides the hieroglyphical 
language, correctly, into two parts,—Phonetic characters (or 
First Elements), by which the sounds of names are in- 
dicated,—and Symbols, by which ideas are represented. 
Those symbols are mimetic, imitating the object, as an eye 
for an eye; or figurative, representing the object, quality, or 
act, by another object to which they bore analogy, as an eye 
for the all-seeing God. Thus, mimetically, the pastoral 
staff was put for that object; figuratively, for a brother— 
the idea being derived from the first pastoral brotherhood, or 
community. The original structure of the Chinese language 
was precisely similar ; and virtually, notwithstanding a designed 
corruption of the original symbolic form for the purpose of 
classification in dictionaries, remains the same to the present day. 
An eye represents an eye; with the waved sign of water added, 
as in Egypt, it represents a tear; but there also it repre- 
sented the secret rites, because fears constituted the chief 
distinction of the mournful funereal rites devoted to the en- 
tombed and resuscitated Osiris-Adonis. The structure of the 
combined words in both languages is also the same. Thus, 
a circle quartered, in both languages implied field ; in both 
languages the combination of the symbol man with the quar- 
tered circle, implied farmer, or man of the field. The word 
mountain, in both languages, was originally expressed by 
the same trifurcate form; the mimetic figure of a man being 
added to that form, in both languages, produced the same idea, 
mountaineer, satyr, or man of the mountain. 'The analogy 
may be carried on by any person who wishes to pursue it through 
innumerable Protean forms, into a vast variety of brilliant, 
curious, and striking illustrations of the origin of language. 
But enough has been stated for the purpose: we will add two 
more instances of Egyptian combination ; the first, on account 
of the ideal philosophy which it embodies; the second, on account 
of the series of sublime associations which it is calculated to 
engender. Divine love is expressed, figuratively, by the 
plough, which, mimetica//y, merely represents that agricultural 
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implement; love, and the god Phra, the Egyptian god of 
love, are represented by three letters, which Phonetically con- 
stitute the word Phra: but their symbolic combination gives 
the Egyptian definition of the word and its meaning. The 
word consists of the masculine and feminine grammatical 
article united by a triple knot. 'The two geometrical forms 
which represent the beaw idéal of the human species, male and 
female, are strictly Platonic, and will remind the readers of the 
geometrical mysticism of Proclus and the Platonists. A square 
represents the abstract quality of male; the semi-circular line 
of beauty, the abstract quality of female. Another instance 
of profound thought, connecting Egyptian wisdom with their 
symbols, shall be our last. A hatchet, mimetically, implied a 
hatchet, but, figuratively, God; that is to say, combining his 
creative and destructive power. Three hatchets (as three trees 
stand for a forest in China) imply the indefinite plural—gods. 
A palmer’s cross + (not the Tau -- signifying philosophically 
the principle of life), on the Rosetta stone, signifies saviour, 
or salvation; combined with the hatchet, implying God, it 
involves the meaning of God the Saviour. 

A few words will be all that it is necessary to add, respecting 
the two other divisions of the frame-work of the Egyptian lan- 
guage; a full investigation of which does not appear to us 
to be necessary to the inquiry especially involved in this paper. 
Clemens Alexandrinus entitles one the hieratic or priestly 
characters; the other, the demotic, or we may add, by way of 
antithesis, laical. The first appears to have been a language 
either conventionally invented, or conventionally used, by 
the priests ; as the Latin was employed by the Romish church, 
with a view to exclude the laity from a familiar knowledge of 
their religious secrets, or their peculiar information. The 
colleges of learned men who composed the Egyptian priesthood, 
seem, like the Mandarins of China, to have been engaged in 
the construction of this language, which somewhat approaches 
the idea of a philosophical or “ universal” language. It gavea 
record, which the limited forms of the sculptural or ideo- 
graphical language forbade. For this purpose, they retained the 
simple structure of the hieroglyphical language, embracing its 
symbolic and Phonetic divisions ; and they gave it copiousness 
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and facility, by adding to it the use of the alphabetic character in 
expressing all the infinite varieties of grammatical forms. Out of 
a similar combination the whole Chinese language unquestion- 
ably grew. The best specimen we have of the hieratic or priestly 
language, is extant on the Rosetta’s stone ; and a comparison of 
that, by means of the Greek interpretation co-ordinate with it, 
(which has been ably effected in Dr. Young’s work on Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics, published on behalf of the Dilettanti 
Society) will demonstrate, beyond a question, that our concise 
definition of this language is correct. ‘The demotic language, 
as its name expresses, was the vulgar language of the country, 
or the language of the laity. A very few words are requisite 
with regard to it. The remains of it merely indicate a written 
language like the Coptic or the Arabic, which last its characters 
somewhat resemble. It appears to have been alphabetical, 
like our own written language, with the slight exception, that 
symbolic forms were occasionally introduced,—either as a kind 
of short-hand, by way of brevity, or through a superstitious 
reverence for the names and attributes of the gods. Much 
information may, in future, be expected with reference to the 
domestic manners, customs, and laws of the Egyptian, from a 
full acquaintanceship with this language, in deciphering the 
religious rituals written on the papyri of the mummies, and in 
interpreting title deeds, leases, magisterial decrees, and lega- 
cies. Dr. Young has made much progress in the pursuit of 
this curious and useful purpose; and a triumph over all the 
remaining difficulties of the subject may be sanguinely and 
justly anticipated from the Rev. Mr. Tatum’s dictionary of the 
Egyptian demotic language, on which he is at present engaged, 
and of which some portions have been already published. 
Returning to the results of the Phonetic discovery, we may 
emphatically name one which is far the most important of the 
whole. In conjunction with the table of Abydos, discovered 
by Mr. Bankes, and the corresponding tablets of Karnac and 
Medinet Abu, for which we are indebted to Mr. Wilkinson 
and Major Felix, it has enabled us to fill up a void of uncer- 
tain and contradictory history, by giving the exact genealogy 
and succession of native Egyptian monarchs. By supplying 
tolerably well-ascertained data whence to proceed, it has also 
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furnished us with a chronology embracing long intervals of 
time, which, stripped of its speculative excrescences, and 
reduced to facts, is capable of being made one of the most 
extraordinary gifts to ancient history which modern discovery 
has produced. 

We have stated that our chief intention, in this summary 
view of the antiquarian literature of Egypt, is to render the 
subject popular. With this view, it will be expedient for us, 
not only to adhere chiefly to those positions and portions of 
the subject which may be considered in some degree proved, 
and therefore freed from the necessity of elaborate investi- 
gation, but also to confine ourselves principally to those 
points—and they are numerous—which will strike the mind 
of the reader by their novelty, their interest, or their im- 
portant consequences. In doing so, we trust to be excused 
for taking many points for granted, with reference to which, 
though most parties are agreed upon them, some minor 
doubts still exist—and in attributing to our readers gene- 
rally, for the purpose of avoiding dull, and long, and weari- 
some repetitions, a certain degree of initiation into the es-oteric 
mysteries of the whole inquiry. With this view, we shall 
avoid a preparatory investigation into which all writers who first 
address themselves to the subject, have hitherto thought it 
necessary to enter. We refer to the extant chronologies of the 
ancient kings of Egypt, from the foundation of the monarchy, 
which are to be found in the conflicting records of Manetho 
and Eratosthenes, of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, con- 
trasted or illustrated, supported or copied as they are by 
Eusebius, Syncellus, or Josephus. 

The spirit of Egyptian discovery has corroborated the 
combined result of these chronological evidences, by the 
visible proofs of sculptured monuments; the association of 
which, with the above chronologies, is so clearly made out, 
that it is fair, on the threshold of the comparison, to infer 
that they are the original sources whence those chronologies 
are derived; and, not to push the argument too far into 
the region of speculation, that they may have constituted 
fragments of the Hermaic books, or tablets, whence the 
principal chronology—that of Manetho—was avowedly taken. 
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We refer to the well-known tablet of Abydos, corrovorated as 
it is by other tablets, less comprehensive in the extent of the 
series of royal successions which they perpetuate—those of 
Karnac, and of Medinet Abu. It consists of three lines of 
ovals, each line containing eighteen ovals, and each oval com- 
mencing with the symbol Phra, the Sun, whence the title of 
Pharaoh. ‘The middle line comprises, the successive Pharaohs 
of the 18th dynasty, commencing with the 6th oval and ending 
with the 18th. The proof of this—the correctness of the 
Phonetic interpretation being admitted—may be briefly stated. 
The names of the Egyptian sovereigns are designated by two 
ovals placed over their heads like the oblong rectangles [] 
employed by the Tultecans for the same purpose, at Palenque, 
and comprising similar signs. The first expressed the title; 
the second, the name as sounded, in Phonetic, or, in other 
words, alphabetic characters. ‘The double ovals appear in 
other monuments, and thus cognominally identify the kings. 

Some of the more prominent names of the 18th dynasty, 
and according to the order of their succession in the chrono- 
logies, are thus obtained, as Amosis, the founder, Thothmos, 
or Thothmosis, Menophres, or Meeris (whose era, 1325 B. C., 
may be said to be demonstrated), Amenoph, and Rhamses 
Me-amon. In some cases, the names do not concur with the 
chronologies; but this probably arose from the circumstance of 
the titular designation being sometimes employed—at other 
times the Phonetic designation. In fine, every species of 
evidence concentrates in the datum that the middle line 
of ovals, from the 5th to the 18th, on the stone of Abydos, 
represents the succession of the 18th dynasty. That dynasty 
may be safely stated to have lasted about 348 years ;—to have 
commenced 1409 B. C., and to have ended 1061 B. C.—a date 
agreeing with the all but demonstrated era of Sesostris. One 
more demonstrable date may be added, by way of completion— 
that of Menes, the founder of the Egyptian Monarchy, 2190 
B. C. 

In surveying the above chronological line of kings, con- 
flicting opinions appear to cease. The materials of protracted 
discussion among the learned, which we have reprobated, 
vanish as the evidences of truth become progressively conspi- 
cuous to the inquirer. In this point, with more or less 
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precision, and in some cases with complete accordance, the 
five collateral chronologies to which we have before referred, 
agree with Manetho. To these according evidences may be 
added that of Josephus, who also concurs on all points— 
founder, order of succession, names, period of reigns, period 
of the entire dynasty—with some trivial exceptions, with 
the historical chronology of Manetho. It is to this chrono- 
logical era, thus curious in its revelations, thus important in 
the result of its associations, thus substantially proved to 
have existed by six collateral testimonies, thus chronologi- 
cally elucidated by dates founded upon the sure laws of 
experimental evidence, that we shall attach ourselves in 
all that remains for remark within the compass of this 
article. The interest and advantage of the subject, as well 
as the natural limits of a paper of this description, would 
indeed prompt, or rather compel, us to take this obvious 
course. 

It is here indeed wherein the merits of Rosellini, whose 
splendid work constitutes the text of our article, principally lie ; 
and that is another reason why, in consistency, our commen- 
tary upon it should address itself to the purpose of bringing 
his great triumph before the reader. His work, as we have 
said, is still unfinished; the earlier divisions of it have been 
slightly noticed ; but it is quite evident that their contents, as 
well as those of the divraisons just published, are very little 
known; had they been known, they would have produced a 
deeper sensation than they have. We are not about to over-rate 
Rosellini. It is to the magnificent series of illustrations pro- 
duced by his skilful and well directed labours, that we are prin- 
cipally referring ; his letter-press disquisitions are of far inferior 
moment ; they are obscured and depreciated by the same tedious 
repetitionsof doubtful arguments, or untenable systems, to which 
we have before referred. Page after page, and chapter after 
chapter, are devoted with sickening servility, to the same vewata 
questio of the Shepherd Kings, which fills the pages of Spohn, 
Spinosa, Champollion, Young, Palin, Klaproth, &c., and the 
whole imitative herd of writers on Egyptian antiquities; and at 
the end of the discussion the reader is pretty well in the same 
condition of unsatisfied doubt both as to fact, and as to date, 
as when he commenced. The reason of this in Rosellini is 
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obvious. He trips upon the same stumbling block as the 
rest; the giants which he slays are of his own making; he 
takes chronological postulates as proved, and builds on that 
sandy foundation a shewy system, which the first breath of 
wind is sufficient to overturn. He will not begin with that 
which we say the subject wants—a universally admitted and 
indisputable fact. 

Take an example. In estimating the era of the founder, 
and the dates of the reigns, of that magnificent and unmatched 
line of princes constituting the 18th dynasty of Theban 
kings, he takes the Samaritan chronology, instead of the He- 
brew, as Champollion, and indeed the more acute and cautious 
Klaproth had previously done, for the basis of his argu- 
ment. Now the variations between the two chronologies is 
not less than six hundred and forty years; and when we add 
to this, that the 18th dynasty itself existed between three 
and four hundred years, we think we shall have said enough 
to show the “ confusion worse confounded,” which must natu- 
rally result between arguers who advance such irreconcileable 
data for the starting points of their argument. No; it is not 
here that Rosellini’s triumph lies. It is not for the harmo- 
nious consistency of any theoretical structure which he has 
erected, but for the inestimable value of the vast and rich 
variety of materials, which his labours have accumulated, 
that the learned world, and, indeed, the public gene- 
rally, but especially the religious public, are deeply indebted 
to Rosellini. With the power of an enchanter, as if he 
wielded the serpent wand of the very Egyptian hierocracy 
which he evokes, he brings before us, from the grave, the kings, 
the heroes, the sages, the legislators, entombed for four thousand 
years. But no dreamy vagueness is here, like that which 
hangs round the line of Banquo’s exorcised dynasty, or that 
which half concealed the lineaments of the magnates of the 
ancient world, which Goéthe’s Faust is described as summon- 
ing before him. The vision produced by Rosellini, from the 
sleep of forty centuries, is distinct as the light of day; and 
the “kings of ancient name,” of whom Homer's syrens sung 
to the man of wisdom—the optimates of the earth’s youth— 
stand before us in garb, in feature, in lineament, in physio- 
gnomical expression, as precisely defined as those of any 
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of modern sovereign. Not only they—but with them come, 
in equally perspicuous form, their generals, their pontiffs, 
their priests, their counsellors, all the various splendid appen- 
dages of the courts of the ancient Pharaohs. Nor is this all ; 
the consorts of the Pharaohs, and the female aristocracy of 
their courts—queens, mothers, wives, sisters, princesses—all in 
the various costume of their graduated ranks; some magnifi- 
cent indress, someresplendent in beauty; all marked as portraits, 
not by difference of feature only, but by difference of physi- 
ognomical expression. The expression, indeed, in many of 
these individuals, is rendered more remarkable by the resem- 
blance which they bear to some of our own female aristo- 
cracy. They exhibit the same calm or languishing bien- 
veillance of countenance, sometimes trenching on apathy, 
sometimes approaching to hauteur. But in almost all cases 
they are characterised by that quality, to which, for want of a 
better, the term “ lady-like” has been applied ; by which the 
idea of a tranquil, self-possessed, and graceful elegance, is 
meant to be conveyed. 

All these personages, characterised and distinguished in the 
extraordinary manner we have described, are brought by 
Rosellini’s pencil, after the lapse of forty centuries, in palpable 
form before us. More especially, the whole of the eighteenth 
dynasty, to whose consideration we are limiting ourselves, is 
thus reproduced. Use wears off the edge of wonder ; but if the 
event of this discovery had suddenly taken place, the circum- 
stance by which the youth and old age of the world may be 
considered as joining hands after a long interval of oblivion, 
would have startled the discoverer as by a sudden and sub- 
stantial miracle realised before his eyes. We have not stated, 
indeed, all that concerns this living exhumation, as it were, of the 
eighteenth dynasty of Thebes. 

There is every probability that the founders of that dynasty 
were also the founders and originators of the entire frame- 
work of social organisation which exists at the present day. It 
was that dynasty, which, by expelling the Shepherds, may be 
said to have founded society—superseding the pastoral state of 
community of goods by the division of land. It was during 
that dynasty that a tax, on the land thus divided, of 20 per 
cent. appears to have been first employed for carrying on the 
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purposes of government. It was by the founders of this 
dynasty, that a church and state system appears to have been 
invented and established, supported by universities and 
monastic colleges of priests, and having convents of Egyptian 
nuns dedicated to Ammon (the Palladi), of whom the wife of 
one of the founders, —Amense,—appears from Rosellini to have 
been the chief or abbess, and the unmarried princesses (her 
daughters) the first nuns. It was towards the close of this 
dynasty, that the great conquests of Rhamses the Great, or 
Sesostris, were effected. It was during the existence of the 
dynasty, that another branch of the great pastoral family, as 
Josephus admits (the Israelites), were expelled to Palestine. 
The last of the line were evidently the Danaides,—(Armais, 
Aken-Cherses and Aken-Cheres, 7. e., the son and daughter of 
Acrisius,)—whose expulsion by Rhamses-Belus led to the 
civilisation of Greece, of Europe, and it may be emphatically 
said, of this country. ‘The events which we have enumerated 
are of first-rate importance in the history of the world. 
Ignorance on the subject of the line of princes who contri- 
buted to them, would, indeed, be a lamentable void in 
human knowledge. That void, we do not hesitate to say, 
that Rosellini, following certainly the preparatory footsteps 
of useful predecessors, has all but filled up. He has at all 
events furnished clue and means for the task of filling it 
up entirely. We cannot express our opinion of his work 
more emphatically than by saying that it creates a new 
page, or rather a mew volume, in the history of our com- 
mon species. Let us take a bird's-eye view of the revela- 
tion which his work makes, and of the accurate facts which 
it establishes; and we think it will be readily admitted, that 
the phrase which we have used is neither exaggerated nor 
misapplied. 

Rosellini scarcely leaves anything vague as respects the 
historical personnel of the magnificent line of sovereigns he 
brings before us. We have already spoken of his accurate 
portraiture of themselves, their wives, and daughters; and in 
some cases of the whole male and female assemblage of a 
Pharaoh’s court. We have next the costume of those per- 
sonages—not brought before us like that of our old chroniclers, 
including Froissart, accurate as they are ;—but in a more cer- 
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tain form—oculis summissa fidelibus. Much is left to imagi- 
nation by description—nothing by the sense of sight ; seeing 
is indeed believing in this case, according to the spirit of a 
homely adage, and doubt or discussion on the subject is out of 
the question. We have next brought before us, in the same 
unquestionable guise, the domestic amusements—the private 
occupations — the public equipages — the social materials 
of splendour or comfort—the religious rites, processions, and 
pageants—the wars—the sieges—the armour—the forms of 
battle—the divisionsof military rank—the nature of the military 
force, horse, foot, or chariots—the countries warred upon—the 
costume and arms of the hostile nations—the navy and naval 
battles—the triumphant processions consequent upon victory 
—and the prisoners, the enslaved captives, or the sacrificed 
victims, and the booty comprised in the produce of the various 
countries subjugated by the Pharaohs’ arms. All these things 
are detailed, and with that minute precision and in that indis- 
putable form which leaves no matter for question, and which, if 
it had been capable of being pursued in other cases, would 
utterly have divorced polemical dispute and commentary from 
history. The ponderous works of problematical history which 
now exist, might have been advantageously reduced to a com- 
paratively small compass. Nor is this all; the most minute 
details connected with the domestic life of the Egyptians, 
during the reign of these princes—not excepting the games 
of the children, which strikingly resemble those of the present 
time, and the sports of the populace, including tight rope 
dancing, and the soaped pole of our country fairs—are 
brought before us by Rosellini’s work. Here the amuse- 
ment of the subject— but an amusement never separated 
from information of the most striking character,—developes 
its inexhaustible capabilities; and one cannot but feel 
equal regret and surprise, while contemplating the profusion 
of entertaining knowledge, as concerns the ancient world, thus 
palpably brought before us, that a subject so attractive 
to all classes, including the female and the youthful reader, 
should have been overlaid and depreciated by the learned 
mass of nauseating repetition, to which we before referred. 
We look toward the drawing-rooms of our princes and nobility 
—and what do we see? Proofs, after four thousand years, of 
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the unimproved and unimprovable taste of the gorgeous line 
of princes with which society began. Almost all the forms of 
our furniture, miscalled Greek, are of their invention, with 
scarcely any modification. Buffets, chairs, tables, sofas, foot- 
stools, magnificent harps, and musical instruments, start up 
before us, and all in their richest modern forms. Vases, of 
gold and silver, of exquisite design, and porcelain, or Myrrhine 
cups of unmatched beauty, load the sideboards and banquet 
tables of these splendid kings. Several of these cups are evi- 
dently made of stained glass, imitating precious stones, and 
enriched with gold ornaments. Rosellini does net stop even 
at thes¢ royal details, but exhibits earthenware plates, and 
dishes of less rich materials, resembling the modern ; 
carving knives, with the names of the maker or the owner 
stamped, as now, upon the blade; and kitchen utensils of 
every possible description. Among the vases copied by Ro- 
sellini, appear some of those denominated Greek and Etruscan 
—another proof of the manner in which the Egyptians have 
been plundered of the merit of their inventions. On all sides, 
indeed, arise the proofs that their colonists, the Greeks, 
borrowed every thing from them. It has been said that the 
Greeks improved, by giving elegance to, the sublime forms 
more especially favoured by the Egyptians. But that alle- 
gation is now subverted. A stand was made by some Greek 
advocates in favour of the greater freedom of Grecian bas- 
reliefs; but the battle pieces of the Egyptians have driven 
them from that ground, and proved that they were still 
the masters and instructors of their Greek colonists. But, 
at all events, it has been said, by these advocates, that the 
invention of the Doric style is not Egyptian, but belongs to the 
Greeks. That last claim, also, Rosellini overthrows, by pro- 
ducing strictly Doric pillars from the ancient porticoes of the 
tombs at Beni Hassan and elsewhere. Again, specimens of 
that peculiar ornament employed in the sacred structures, or 
on the vases of Greece, entitled the Greek scroll, in all its 
affluent variety, and coloured with exquisite taste, are given by 
Rosellini in proof of its original Egyptian invention ; and it 
may be worthy of remark, as a curious corollary to this proof 
of Egyptian invention, that among these scrolls appear some 
which have hitherto been considered peculiarly Mexican, or at 
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least Tultcan ; for the basket-plat and mat-work scrolls found 
in the temples and tombs of Palenque, Mitzlan, and Oaxaca, 
in central America, are also found in the most ancient tombs 
in Egypt. 

We have been momentarily led aside, to do this justice to 
Egyptian invention, from completing our view of the minute 
details of the picture of the Egyptian nation four thousand 
years ago—sketched indeed by other draughtsmen, but filled 
up by Rosellini. He exhibits the state of horticulture and 
agriculture among the Egyptians. He gives us in the same 
indisputable form the exact mode of planting, watering, and 
laying out an Egyptian garden. Not content with this, we 
have reproduced before us illuminated festivals in gardens, 
accompanied by rope dancing, musical and vocal chorusses, 
ballets, and other amusements, which show that Vauxhall is by 
no means a new invention. Next, Rosellini brings before 
us an Egyptian encyclopedia of natural history, which is 
not yet finished, but which would seem to embrace the whole 
circle of the ornithology, the ichthyology, and zoology of the 
scientific colleges of Thebes. 

All the details of hunting, fishing, shooting, and coursing, 
are among Rosellini’s illustrations. Aquatic birds are caught 
in a curious net, which he exhibits; game is shot with blunt 
arrows; fishes are harpooned, or taken by the angling rod, or 
the net; birds, not aquatic, are taken in another curious trap, 
of which Rosellini displays the model, and which somewhat 
resembles the principle of the trap now used by schoolboys in 
catching birds or vermin, a touch of the bait causing the 
netted cover to fall and confine them. One of the most 
remarkable things, in the coursing parties, is the number 
of species of dogs, some of which appear to be lost to us, 
but some resemble the hounds of the present day. The dogs 
course in couples with leashes and a keeper, precisely as they 
do now; and some, which appear to be pets, have handsome 
ornamental collars. 

Next, Rosellini brings before us the whole array of 
Egyptian manufactures, arts, and trades. The advantage of 
the pictorial form of description is here again conspicuously 
evident. Volumes of written detail would not give us so 
complete an insight into the Egyptian workshop, laboratory, 
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or manufactory, as Rosellini’s plates. Every process of art and 
manufacture then known is therein elaborately and minutely 
laid open. Fish are cured and scaled—poultry trussed. The 
shops of the Egyptian fishmongers and poulterers, with cus- 
tomers in the act of buying, are also exhibited. The mode 
of making shoes, of blowing glass, of tanning and staining 
leather, and the whole business of the linendraper and tailor, 
are brought before our eyes. We see the potter in the act of 
making his vases—the turner in the act of modelling his wood— 
the coachmaker in the act of manufacturing the splendid 
chariots of the Egyptian aristocracy—the upholsterer going 
through the details of chair-making, and the formation of 
couches, footstools, chiffonniers, and tables. A very peculiar 
chisel is employed by the upholsterers for this purpose, the 
blade forming an oblique angle with the handle. It is em- 
ployed also in the manufactories of the armourers, for the 
purpose of smoothing the shafts of the spears, bows, and arrows 
—and also by the coachmakers ; but, generally speaking, the 
implements in use for the purpose of manufactory in old 
Thebes— augurs, saws, hammers, squares, compasses, &¢.— 
resemble the same implements employed at the present day. 
The whole process of wine-making, from training the vines 
on trellices, and gathering grapes, to the stage of pressing them 
in the wine-press, and storing the wine in amphore, during 
and after fermentation, are accurately exhibited; the most 
minute details, respecting the process of “ treading the wine- 
** press,” to which reference is so often made in the Hebrew 
scriptures, are also brought in the same obvious manner 
before the eye. 

All the agricultural processes of ploughing, sowing, and 
reaping, are also given ; and here a single image, in one moment, 
solves a problem, which has occupied volumes. We refer to 
the hand-plough, often seen in the hands of Osiris, and pro- 
bably the origin of the first letter in the alphabet. Our readers 
will smile when they recollect the voluminous arguments em- 
ployed by Kircher to demonstrate its mysterious character. 
Indeed, almost all the writers on Egypt, who have followed 
him, make unlucky guesses as to its real object. Warburton 
and others imagine it was used to twist straw bands; some 
even conceiving that it was the mysterious triangular form 
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of the legs of the Ibis mystified by Horus Apollo. One 
page of Rosellini’s illustrations settles the question. It is a 
hand plough; but sometimes it was employed with a yoke 
of oxen, and then handles and traces are added to it. This 
department of the subject is rendered more curious by exhibi- 
tions of the circular corn-floor, described in scripture, with oxen 
trampling out the corn from the chaff. The storing of the 
corn in granaries is exhibited ; the mode of grinding it by hand 
mills into flour (in one case by an Ionian female slave appa- 
rently, and of considerable attractions) ; the ovens for baking it ; 
and the loaves are seen in baskets, as arranged for sale at the 
bakers’ shops, for the banquets of the princes, or for dedica- 
tion at the temples. Another interesting process of manufacture, 
as exhibited in these illustrations, may be noticed. 

The silk and cotton factories of Egypt are laid open before 
our eyes. The learned reader will recollect that the cotton 
manufactures of Egypt were anciently her staple commodities, 
as they are now of England; that the present pacha is 
endeavouring to revive them in Egypt: nor is it improbable 
that the great source of the otherwise unaccountable wealth 
of Egypt may have resulted, like that of England, from a trade 
with these products to India, by means of the old canal of the 
Pharaohs, connecting the Mediterranean with the Indian 
Ocean; a canal thrice opened—by the Pharaohs, by the Persians, 
and by the Caliphs—having a large portion of its old circuit 
still existing, and being possibly capable of a fourth restoration 
under the auspices of the present pacha. It will likewise be 
remembered that the Athenians (through whom all European 
civilisation may partly be said tobe derived up to the very period 
and country in which we write) were a colony of Egyptian 
weavers, to the details of whose manufactures we are thus so 
singularly introduced. The entire process of the manufacture— 
reeling, spinning, carding, weaving, dyeing, is exhibited in all its 
minute details. It is a singular circumstance that the loom, 
the shuttle, and the woof, should so strongly resemble the 
modern ; the process of weaving silk, and of imparting the 
pattern—the woof being exhibited in different stages towards 
completion, for the evident purpose of conveying the infor- 
mation to the eye—is strikingly like that now in use. It would 
appear that men and women, as well as boys and girls, were 
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employed in these factories; but in various departments, just 
as they are in our’s. 

We refer the reader, generally, to Rosellini’s plates for an 
arranged and systematic view of the various manufactures and 
trading processes of Egypt, at the distant period to which we 
allude. But there are two points to which, in conclusion, 
we shall reserve to ourselves the right of making a more 
emphatical reference. 

There are many most startling corroborations given by 
the illustrations of Rosellini to historical passages, resting 
both on profane and sacred authority. The instances to 
which we have referred, and with which we shall conclude 
our summary view of Rosellini’s discoveries, are one of each 
class; and both are comprehended within the splendid 
chronological interval to which, for the purpose of perspi- 
cuous brevity, we have confined ourselves. 

In noticing them, we must again remind our readers, that, 
for the latter purpose we are presuming on a certain degree 
of knowledge, as to the actual point to which Egyptian dis- 
covery has arrived ; and for the same especial purpose we shall 
avoid, as we have avoided, all data which may be considered 
problematical—all matters which may be deemed paradoxical— 
adhering only to that which is generally admitted, and escap- 
ing from the necessity of loading our pages, and wearying 
our readers with confused quotations, and fastidious and accu- 
mulated references. It will be necessary to arm ourselves with 
these special proofs, when we grapple with the details of the 
subject on some future occasion; but it is fortunate, for the sake 
of any attractive interest it may possess or exhibit, that we are 
enabled to disencumber this opening and summary paper of 
all such accessories as would predispose the common reader 
against passing the thorny precinct of the inquiry, or pene- 
trating its dark and unprepossessing threshold. Our readers, no 
doubt, are generally familiar with some admitted points of the 
learned theory respecting the Shepherd Kings ;—that they 
entered Egypt about the time of Abraham,—that they 
stopped the progress of civilisation begun by Menes—and 
during five reigns produced and maintained a reaction, 
both as respected the religion and government of society, 
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by reverting to the original pastoral form, with which it is 
probable all society began,—that these pastoral tribes, by 
whatever title called, whether Titans or Cyclopeans, Ana- 
kim or Pelasgians, were expelled by the founder of the 
eighteenth dynasty ; and that they carried with them to all 
parts of the world whither they wandered, even to Central 
America, their primeval style of building pyramids, cyclopean 
walls, dark initiatory subterranes, and rock-built citadels ; 
a style totally different from that of the inscribed temples 
and palaces which certainly first began with the race of magni- 
ficent monarchs which succeeded them, and to which we have 
limited the inquiry of this article. 

The era of their arrival, their predominance and expulsion, 
may be very fairly inferred, but are by no means fixed. We 
avoid noticing it, because it is problematical; that which is 
not problematical is obvious upon every monument connected 
with the 18th dynasty, by whom they were expelled—that a large 
part of them were reduced to slavery—that they were at once 
employed, detested, and ridiculed, as the Helots were by the 
Spartans. They are trampled upon on the footstools of thekings 
—they are depicted bound on the soles of the shoes of the 
common Egyptians; and they are exhibited in the grotesque 
attitudes or in the nobler form of Caryatides, as supporting the 
magnificent gold and silver vases of the banquet-tables of the 
Pharaohs. The common inference is—and it is a fair inference, 
—from a collation of the Hebrew history with the Egyptian 
monuments, with several classical authorities, and with Jose- 
phus—that it was while the detestation towards the expelled or 
enslaved shepherds existed, and, therefore, under the sway of 
the founders of the 18th dynasty who expelled them, that the 
Jews (admitted by Josephus to be another branch of the same 
great pastoral nation, and equally attached to patriarchal forms, 
and opposed to imagery, as the Egyptians were opposed to the 
former and devoted to the latter) entered Egypt. They en- 
tered it as a friendly colony, under the protection of Joseph, then 
acting, according to the same record, as viceroy or premier to the 
Pharaoh. Joseph’s mode of taxing the land at twenty per 
cent. for the purposes of government, clearly demonstrates the 
earliest stage of the foundation of civil society on the wreck 
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of that community of goods, which it is quite clear, from 
Aristotle's description of the first republics, was the primitive 
and barbarous element of social life—and no doubt of the 
Shepherds, Cyclopeans, or Pelasgians. The scriptural account, 
supported by classical authorities, and by Josephus, states 
that after a certain time the Hebrew shepherds, like their pre- 
decessors, were made slaves by the Egyptian kings—by what 
king, again, is problematical. It may be inferred that it 
was one of a new dynasty, ignorant of, or careless of, the 
advantages derived from the viziership of Joseph. If that 
be so, it would be either Sesostris himself, the Sethos, 
or Sesoisis of the 18th dynasty, or one of the two Rhamses, 
who intervene between him and Rhamses Me-amon, the great 
conqueror who closed it. It is a strong corroboration of this 
inference, and one which has not been noticed, that the Jews 
before their exodus are recorded to have built a treasure city 
called Rhamses, spelt exactly in Hebrew as the Rhamses of the 
monuments is in Phonetic characters. It is not likely that 
this city should have been built before the reign of the 
first Rhamses, and therefore the exodus could not have taken 
place till after some king, named Rhamses, either was reigning 
or had reigned. But these inferences, as we have said before, 
are problematical ; and we readily quit them, in order to come ta 
matter capable of demonstration. That the Jews were slaves 
in Egypt is an historical datum of the Bible, supported by 
classical authority. The most recent of Rosellini’s illustra- 
tions prove it, by ocular evidences, to be the fact. The 
monumental figures depict them, as making war with the 
Egyptians; and in one case (Belzoni’s tomb) a Jew is portrayed, 
as representing the Asiatic family of the human race,—cer- 
tainly not as Dr. Young has imagined, as a slave in the train 
of Pharaoh-Necho, who lived many centuries after the now 
proved tenant of Belzoni’s Tomb. But Rosellini’s last illustra- 
tions depict Jews, as the slaves of the Egyptians. He brings 
before us groups of individuals, upon whom no one that glances 
can avoid instantly saying “ Those are Jews.” They are repre- 
sented under the eye of an Egyptian task-master, who is seated 
with a goad in his hand, superintending their toils. The same 
task-master, with the same emblem of slavery, is again repre- 
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sented, in other places, controlling the labours of other slaves, 
who are working, like the negroes of the present day, in gangs 
in the task of cultivation. 

But the Jews are not only represented by Rosellini as slaves, 
and that on the contemporary monuments of the kings who 
enslaved them—but they are exhibited performing the very 
acts, and employed in the very occupations, described by the 
Hebrew historian. They are gathering straw, they are 
making bricks, and conveying them when made to the build- 
ings of the city where they are to be used. The shape of 
these bricks is extraordinary. They are the identical bricks, 
resembling the Roman, which are found at the present day as 
constituents in ancient Egyptian walls. 

The other subject, which we have selected as our second 
example, is one of classical interest, and deduced from profane 
history. It is calculated, like the former instance, to de- 
monstrate the advantages derivable from recent Egyptian dis- 
covery, by indicating the strong light of corroborative testimony 
which it may be made capable of throwing on doubtful, pro- 
blematical, or imperfect, passages of history. We shall be brief 
in referring to the historical passage in question; because the 
space we have already occupied warns us that we are ap- 
proaching the natural limitation of an opening inquiry; and 
because, according to the design we sketched in commencing 
the article, it will be requisite to complete it with a brief 
statement of what remains to be accomplished in the walk of 
Egyptian discovery, and with a few equally brief hints as to 
the legitimate means to be employed in pursuing or effecting 
that purpose. 

Our readers are, doubtless, familiar with the commonly re- 
ceived statement of the wars and conquests of the great 
Sesostris, as supplied by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
other classical writers. That he was the Sesodsis who termi- 
nated the eighteenth or commenced the nineteenth dynasty, 
can scarcely be doubted. The name Sesostris, or Sesousis, 
does not appear in the Phonetic ovals, on the monumental 
tablets to which we have referred; but we have the evidence 
of Tacitus, that the priests, in reply to questions of Germani- 
cus, called him Rhamses—under which designation he does 
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appear on the monuments of Egypt, and in a considerable 
variety of localities. From the same statement, supported 
by others, it would appear that his conquests were of so 
paramount a character as to absorb into his own great repu- 
tation, or to eclipse, the minor victories of some two or three 
of his predecessors. 

Those minor victories, indeed, are proved and detailed by dis- 
coveries in Egypt; but the common impression derived from his- 
torical authorities—that there wasno Egyptian monarch, butone, 
capable of executing the magnificent and ambitious design of 
’ conquering, and uniting under his own government, the whole 
world, by means of an organised expedition by sea and land— 
and that he was the great Sesostris—may be still admitted, as a 
general proposition, to be correct. Wars of a more limited 
character, it is now discovered, were conducted by Amenophis, 
the celebrated Memnon—now proved phonetically to be 
represented by the seated Colossus of the Theban plain. 
Wars of a more extensive character, and victories of a more 
brilliant description than the last, were, it is also proved, 
conducted, and won, by Rhamses-Me-amon, fourth prede- 
cessor of Rhamses-Sesostris. His palace, the well-known 
Memnonium, very justly converted by Champollion into the 
more correct designation of Rhamseion, still bears evidence 
of the fact—in the most minute details of his battles, sieges, 
victories, and triumphs. The wars and conquests ascribed to 
him (probably under his titular name of Ismendes) cannot 
have escaped the recollection of the most ordinary readers of 
antiquarian history ; nor the Sicilian historian’s accurate detail 
of the series of courts, porticoes, and saloons, of the palace, 
on the walls of which they were recorded. En passant, 
we may briefly say, that almost every syllable of the Sicilian 
historian’s description has been proved by recent Egyptian 
discovery, applied to a survey of the extant remains of the 
palace. The fidelity of the details is indeed most singular, 
and highly honourable to the good faith of Diodorus Siculus. 
The wars and conquests of the great Sesostris (Rhamses ITI.) 
are recorded on the colossal gateways, the sculptured _porti- 
coes, and magnificent peristyles of Luxore. But their deline- 
ation is repeated, or perhaps we should be technically correct 
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in saying, copies of their sculptured description appear, 
in many other places, at Ipsambul, Seboo, Derri, and other 
troglodyte palaces or temples, in Upper Egypt and Nubia, 
almost as far as Meroe, the reputed source of ancient civilisation. 

The walls of Luxore demonstrate, beyond question, that the 
wars of the great Sesostris were carried on by sea and land. 
All the details of his military and naval armaments are there 
supplied with the precision of a sculptured bulletin. All the 
circumstances of the above wars and conquests appear to have 
been systematically recorded, in a series of grand historical 
pictures, on the walls of the palace ; in which pictures the united ° 
efficacy of sculpture, painting, and the symbolic language, is 
employed, to condense and vivify the narrative of the con- 
queror’s campaigns. Of these historical pictures Champollion, 
in his recent work, “ Lettres écrites d Egypte,” gives a minute 
description, in the most attractive form which could be 
employed for drawing and fixing the attention. To that 
description we shall generally waite our readers. It will 
be sufficient to say that it bears out the historical alle- 
gation of the extent and natyre of the conquests of the 
great Sesostris; and adds much information, on the subject, 
of which history furnishes no account. But it is to an indi- 
vidual point of the historical narrative to which we are about 
to address and confine ourselves on this occasion,—the dis- 
pute as to the remote countries of the world, which Sesostris 
is alleged to have visited. 

It is a well known historical tradition, that Sesostris reached 
India; and it is proved from the monuments, that Egyptian 
expeditions were theologically supposed to be led by the chief 
god Ammon, or Osiris ; whose gigantic standard was borne upon 
wheeled cars, or upon the shoulders of some sixty men in the 
van of the army—and was always planted where new conquests 
were achieved. The historical association of this expedition, with 
that of Osiris-Bacchus into India, is thus fairly made out; 
but questions have been repeatedly started among learned 
men, whether or not Sesostris really did reach India; whether 
he reached the pillars of Hercules; whether he reached and 
planted a colony, as alleged, on the eastern shores of the 
Euxine at Colchis; or whether, after all, his assumed conquests 
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might not have been confined to some parts of central or 
northern Africa and the sea coast of Syria. 

Certain materials, for forming a correct judgment upon these 
disputed points, are now supplied by the last-published illustra- 
tions of Rosellini. In the triumphant procession, pictured in the 
historical tablets referred to, as terminating the series of the 
exploits and conquests of Sesostris, and embellishing on his 
return, the record of his “ crowning victory” (and here, by the 
way, we may say that both the triumphal arches and proces- 
sions of Rome are traceable to Egypt), appear, as in the Roman 
triumphs, the spoils of the conquered countries. In the 
Egyptian instance, as well as in the cognate Roman example, 
the spoils were systematically selected for the double object 
—of augmenting the coup thédtrique of the pageantry, and 
of expressing the peculiar geography and character of the 
conquered city or country, by the peculiarity of its pro- 
ducts, natural or artificial, which were ostentatiousl y displayed 
during the intervals of the “long pomp” of the triumph. 
Now among these opima spolia, exhibited in the triumph of 
Sesostris, are the visible and palpable evidences of the extent of 
his victories, and of the geography of the countries which he 
conquered. They prove beyond a question the wide range of 
his ambitious march. The cameleopard of central Africa 
is among the spoils; the gold dust and ebony of the Gold 
coast are also among them; but still more remarkable is the 
proof that India was really reached by this conqueror. The 
Indian elephant—we believe the only portrait of an elephant 
to be found among the Egyptian sculptures, attended by 
his native keeper, accompanies the procession. ‘l'usks of 
ivory, perhaps, from the same division of the world, are also 
borne in the procession; and the evidence is reinforced by the 
appearance of the baboons and parrots of India—appearing for 
the first time either in that procession or in proved cotemporary 
monuments. Nay, more, the Indian ox is among the exhibited 
animals—the sac ‘red bull of Bramah, with the hump upon his 
back, and totally different from the bulls and oxen of the Egyp- 
tian monuments, which entirely resemble our’s. Then follow 
lions, tigers, leopards, and animals—the zoological type of 
which appears to have been lost—in further corroboration of 
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the extent of the conquests of Sesostris. And one imaginary 
animal is added to the series, vix., a griffin—the well known 
symbol of hyperborean regions, and of the mountain ranges of 
northern Scythia, which the sculptured bulletin, either truly or 
falsely, seems thus to vaunt among the other conquests of the 
victor. But there is a less imaginary evidence that the march of 
the conqueror did penetrate, at least, into the region of southern 
Russia—and possibly through Colchis, one of the latest con- 
quests made by modern Russia. The evidence exists in the 
appearance of a well known hyperborean animal among the 
zoological curiosities of the triumph—an animal peculiar to 
cold and northern regions—we mean the bear. Let us add 
to this most singular revelation of disentombed history the 
hieroglyphical corroboration supplied by the last ingenious 
labours of Champollion. The people against whom the war- 
like, or perhaps theological, hatred of Sesostris was provoked, 
—against whom the ultimate object of the whole series of 
conquests seems to be directed, are called in the hieroglyphical 
inscriptions—what ?— Scythians and Muscovites !!—for we 
apprehend that there can be no question that the Scheti who 
are always termed the accursed race in the inscriptions, and the 
** plague spot of the earth,” were the Scythians, always hated 
or dreaded in ancient times as they are now—on account of 
their tendency to quit their inhospitable icebergs, and press 
down on the more luxurious seats of southern civilisation. 
If the “ Scheti” are the Scythians, the Chitti of the scriptures, 
and perhaps the Catti of classical history, as there is every 
reason for inferring, undoubtedly the “ Moschauscht,” who 
are associated with them on the monuments, are the ancestors 
of the modern Russians—the well-known name of their 
national founder being Mosck, whence, with no radical altera- 
tion, the names of Moscow, Moscau, and Muscovy, appear to 
be derived. Many corroborative proofs from classical history 
might be brought to demonstrate this identity; but the 
learned reader is fully acquainted with them; and there is 
no occasion to “ gild refined gold,” or “ paint the violet” by 
supererogatory argument. Must we, then, infer that the first 
great conqueror in the world’s youth on record—Sesostris— 
and the last—the echoes of whose exploits are still ringing 
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in our ears—Napoleon—were both employed upon the same 
object—-in protecting southern civilisation against the dark- 
ness of northern barbarism, and driving back the Scythian 
hordes within the natural limits of their barren steppes, their 
frowning icebergs, and regions of eternal snow? It is, at all 
events, a sublime association—it may be a sublime vision—it 
may appear too sanguine, or too enthusiastic, to indulge it; 
but the zoological details of the triumph of Sesostris, drive us 
to inferences not far short of this position ; and, at all events, 
prove, beyond a doubt, the questioned allegation of the vast 
extent of his conquests. We may add that, without this 
zoological proof, that extent of conquest would be collaterally 
demonstrated by the physiognomical variety, as well as the 
distinguishing costumes, of the conquered nations—from the 
tattooed and skin-clothed Hyperborean, to the bearded Mus- 
covite, the draperied Persian and Chaldean, the mitred Bactrian 
of the Persepolitan monuments, the wndegraded Negro, and 
the well ascertained Jew. Some of the conquered nations 
are in a state of civilisation—not less high, perhaps even 
higher, than the Egyptian. So we should infer, from their ele- 
vated physiognomy, their tasteful costume, and their com- 
plete armour, portions of which resemble the horned helmet of 
our Saxon ancestors, while other portions as singularly resem- 
ble the ringed or plated hauberk of the Normans. We may 
add one word on the subject of the numerous portraits, painted 
or sculptured, of the great conqueror himself. Rosellini gives 
several of these portraits;—wherever they are found, they 
concur in physiognomical expression, as well in the nicer, 
as in the coarser details of facial delineation. 'They have 
been said to resemble the heroic character of Napoleon’s 
profile; which they certainly do: but there is one portrait 
exhibited by Rosellini, of Sesostris in his youth, which 
unites the calm beau idéal of Napoleon’s expression, with 
the fiery vigilance and predominant intelligence of Alex- 
ander. ‘The features of the young Egyptian conqueror 
combine a godlike sublimity with physical beauty ; the head- 
dress is most tasteful, and the horn of Ammon—which he 
wears as Rhamses, “ beloved of Ammon,” and as his vice- 
gerent, conquering, as Alexander professed to do, in his name, 
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—is so gracefully disposed in this portrait, and so unlike 
the usual stiff Egyptian head-dress, that we suspect that 
some of the medals of Alexander, also his avowed emulator, 
and (professedly the beloved son of Ammon), with the same 
Ammonian horn, may have been borrowed from it. 

We have left ourselves but little space for our concluding 
hint and recommendation. But we are not sorry for it ; partly 
because we may be induced at some future time to resume the 
subject with a stricter regard to its details; partly because our 
remaining limit compels us toa brevity always advantageous to 
this inquiry. We have shown that there is good reason to 
infer that we have already discovered sculptured fragments of 
the Hermaic tablets, from which Manetho professes to have 
derived his history. ‘The discovery of the remaining portion 
of the sculptured narrative is one of the chief desiderata of 
Egyptian inquiry ; and there appears to us to be good hope 
that the discovery may be made, by continuing the unwearied 
researches of scientific travellers at the clearly indicated spot— 
“ the winding subterranes of the Thebaid, near the statue of 
“ Memnon.” If Manetho be correct in his description of these 
Hermaic books, the discovery would supply us with all that is 
now requisite, or desirable to be known, both as to matters of 
date and matters of fact; not only as respects the origin, of 
society, but as respects the origin, progress, vicissitudes, and, 
inferentially, perhaps the destinies of the entire human 
race. The discovery would, in itself, constitute an era 
— it would create a new book of Genesis, in which the 
profane history might be compared with the sacred. Moreover, 
the discovery would fill up all the paradoxical or doubtful voids 
of cotemporary profane history, down to that period (770 
B.C.) when doubt no longer exists, and where the full light of 
corroborative evidence and authenticated chronology is poured 
upon every province To effect this object, what are our 
materials, and how are they to be perfected or improved? We 
possess an instrument which, if not complete, is capable of 
being made so. We possess, beyond all question, one of the two 
keys to the dark chamber of hieroglyphical knowledge, of which 
Clemens Alexandrinus records the ancient existence. We possess 
a knowledge of the Phonetic alphabet,which, though slightly im- 
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perfect in some details, is fully adequate, under all circumstances, 
to the interpretation of proper names. On the demotic character, 
for the reason stated before, we need not burden our reader with 
any complicated remarks. The Phonetic and symbolic cha- 
racter united constituted the hieroglyphical language of the 
monumental inscriptions. We have already materials for the 
construction of a symbolical dictionary. We have ascertained 
sufficiently, by the process of corellative testimony, and 
by the unfailing aid of the deciphering art, the meaning 
of a large number of symbols. We have ascertained those 
meanings to such an extent, that inscriptions on the obelisks 
can be read; and with so much the more certainty, as that 
one obeliscar inscription thus read, concurs in meaning with 
that assigned to it by an ancient author (Hermapion), who pro- 
fesses to its interpretation. All that is necessary, there- 
fore, is to adhere to this logical process of interpretation ; 
to admit nothing but what is experimentally or corroboratively 
proved ; to eschew all visionary speculations like the wniversal 
alphabetic system, which led Champollion into his last inex- 
tricable maze of contradiction and hopeless doubt ; and to go 
on slowly, cautiously, and steadily, with the task of completing 
the symbolic dictionary to which we have referred—by adding 
to the number of the symbols whose meaning has been ascer- 
tained or proved. The first conquest having been achieved, 
labour now is more necessary than ingenuity. ‘The door of 
mystery is open; the key to the “treasures of secret places,” 
is in our hands. Nothing more is required than to press for- 
ward, without turning to the right or to the left, without being 
diverted from our path to the Adytum, by forms of delusive 
attraction on the one hand, or by the shadows of chimerical 
alarm on the other—in the spirit of the poet’s description of 
our common earthly pilgrimage,— 


To hold straight on with constant eye and hand, 
Still fixed upon the everlasting goal. 
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ArticLe VIII. 


Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, &c., §c. By 
Miss Emma Roserts. 3 Vols. London. 


To all who hold the due and suitable administration 
of an empire, containing nearly an hundred millions of 
inhabitants, to be a sacred duty, every effort which is made 
to bring the dominant people better acquainted with their 
fellow subjects must appear highly praise-worthy and com- 
mendable. We insist that not only is it highly important 
in a prudential and self-interested point of view, but most 
essential to the ends of common justice and humanity, that 
the people of these realms should know well, and, so far 
as may be practicable, be taught to sympathise with, ad/ their 
brethren of India. 

With those, who maintain that the possession of this magni- 
ficent empire—“ the richest jewel in the English crown,” as 
it has often been justly termed—is not merely a matter of 
indifference but a source of loss, it appears to us that it 
were waste of time and pains to argue. To the reflecting 
portion of this nation, who hold the extension of commerce 
and manufactures to be in some degree connected with its 
prosperity—who can appreciate the value of an export trade 
of seven or eight millions a year, the advantage of an ex- 
tensive field of adventure for our youth, and the employment 
of many thousand tons of shipping and a multitude of sailors— 
to them we confidently appeal, and ask, whether the pre- 
servation of our Indian empire, and a zealous improvement 
of its resources, can be otherwise than important to the 
maintenance of our national greatness and prosperity ? 

It will be evident, we conceive, to every thinking man, who 
has paid the smallest attention to the subject, that India—what- 
ever may have been the case in ancient times—from the first of 
our connection with it, has never been, and cannot by pos- 
sibility for a long time be, in a situation to trade as an 
independent nation with England, upon terms that could 
be mutually beneficial—terms that could confer on each 
country the advantages they derive from the existing com- 
merce. Were the wide realms of India in the hands of one 
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or more independent native sovereigns, ruling on principles 
of justice, and moderation, and liberality—were protection 
afforded equally to all ranks, and were person and property 
perfectly secure—were the immense resources of the country 
thus developed—were the riches of its people in a fair way of 
being increased, and their industry stimulated by a free inter- 
course with the more civilised nations of the West—were these 
sovereigns and that population bound to Great Britain by the 
ties of gratitude for benefits conferred—then indeed might we 
congratulate ourselves upon the prospect of securing all the ad- 
vantages of a vast commercial field for speculation and adven- 
ture, without the expense of maintaining a civil and military 
establishment in the country and a costly machine of govern- 
ment at home. But when can we hope for such a state of things? 
India has ever been the scene of intestine war, or the prey of 
foreign conquest. Until the progress of knowledge shall have 
worked a total change in the character of her people, and a 
systematic course of judicious measures, on the part of her 
present rulers, shall have prepared them for self-government, 
by gradually withdrawing the exclusive frame-work of 
European functionaries which now sustains the body politic— 
until this process shall have been completed, every one must 
see that to withdraw from the position we now occupy, as rulers 
of India, would be to leave the ship in the midst of the storm 
without commander or crew—to deprive the people of every 
blessing they now enjoy—and to deliver them over to a state 
of anarchy and disorganization, far more disastrous than that 
from which they had been temporarily snatched by our 
interference. 

It is a solemn duty upon Great Britain to protect India, the 
child of her adoption, from such a fate, by preparing her for that 
future independence which will be her undoubted right, when 
the lapse of time shall have matured her strength, and fitted 
her for quitting the parental protection. That towards such 
maturity she is gradually progressing, no one, who regards 
the signs of the times, can doubt; and to seek to retard 
this progress were as vain as it would be criminal. Let 
such narrow and unworthy principles of legislation be far 
from the English people and government. Let us look 
forward to the period when the adult state, no longer re- 
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quiring our aid, nor brooking our control, shall claim its 
birthright ; and let us endeavour, by a system of liberality and 
kindness now, to bind the young and vigorous nation by the 
ties of gratitude and good-will, where those of force would 
assuredly fail; and, instead of nursing up a formidable enemy, 
secure for ourselves, while there is yet time, a zealous future 
friend. 

With this view, we would strenuously recommend the 
adoption of every means for promoting a frequent, rapid, 
unrestrained, and kindly intercourse, between this country 
and India. The Red Sea steam navigation, the Egyptian 
rail-road, the Euphrates steam expedition, that by steam 
round the Cape of Good Hope, all are good, and we heartily 
wish them success.—They are all so many pledges of the 
growing interest which Great Britain takes in India. It is 
in this spirit that we greet with sincere good-will the work 
before us, in which Miss Roberts, in a very lively and 
amusing manner presents to the English reader a series of 
«© Sketches and Characteristics of Hindostan,” which we think 
cannot fail to do their part in promoting the good work. 

But there is another point of view in which every attempt at 
portraying the manners and customs of a nation is eminently 
interesting. In the moral, as in the physical world, there is a 
principle of progressive mutation which is ever at work ; and 
not only do nations, like the beings that compose them, 
rise, and wax, and wane, but the customs and manners of the 
people, like the organs of the human body, are undergoing a 
never ceasing, though gradual, course of renovation and decay. 

To the philosophical observer of mankind the progress of 
manners and customs is not less interesting than the history of 
nations; and we consider every effort to “ catch the manners 
“‘ living as they rise,” as eminently entitled to favour and 
encouragement. It is this which, independently of every 
other excellence, stamps such an imperishable value on many 
of the plays of Shakspeare and Johnson—on the novels of 
Scott, of Fielding, and of Smollett. ‘Their works are as mile- 
stones on the great highway of life, marking the gradual pro- 
gress of their species towards improvement, and enabling those 
who come after to look back to each particular cra of the 


past, and to compare it with the present. 
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‘To consider India as a nation “ unchangeable, unchanged,” 
in manners, and customs, and prejudices, has been a common, 
but a great, mistake. It is true that its peculiar institutions, 
and the division of its people into casts, have served to maintain, 
for many ages, a semblance of mysterious immutability in its 
moral and religious usages, which has deceived superficial 
observers ; and the error has been strengthened by the glimpses 
which such scraps of historic lore as remain, have given of its 
earlier history. If sufficient information on the subject could 
be procured, a more minute and attentive inquiry would not 
fail, we are persuaded, to detect a great alteration from the 
state of things in early ages, even in those very points which 
we believe to have been least affected by change. With as 
much truth, for instance, might it be affirmed that the Roman 
Catholic Religion, as now professed in Rome or Spain, or the 
worship of the Greek church, as observed throughout Russia, 
is the same, in spirit and in ritual, with the faith which was 
preached by the Apostles, as that the gross impositions and 
horrid rites of the Braminical superstition, practised at this day 
at Juggernaut, or Saugur, or Binderabund, or Prayague, re- 
present the pure deism, which we believe to have been the 
original religion of the Shasters ;—as well might it be asserted 
that the Roman, and the Saxon, and the Norman, conquests 
had left unchanged the manners of the British nation, as that 
the successive Mahometan invasions, which have swept over 
India, from that of Mahmood Ghiznavee down to that of 
Baber, have effected no change in the character or condition 
of its inhabitants. 

It is, however, true that the changes of former ages were 
slight, and slowly progressive, compared with those of modern 
days. It was the policy of the Mahometan conquerors rather 
to conciliate, and gradually to amalgamate with the conquered, 
than to force their new subjects into a hollow conformity with 
their own religion and manners. The native princes were 
treated with consideration and respect. The machine of 
government was constructed and carried on with a due admix- 
ture of native and foreign materials. Native officers were 
appointed to places of trust and confidence; and so sensible 
of the importance of this policy were the wisest of the 
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Mogul emperors, that some of them sought to strengthen 
their hands even by matrimonial alliances with the highest of 
the Hindoo princes. Their endeavours seem to have been 
directed rather to the prevention, than the promotion of 
change ; and accordingly, the course of change was retarded. 
The policy or practice of Great Britain has been, in most 
respects, essentially different ; and from this cause, it is in our 
own day that the greatest and most important revolutions, in 
manners and in feeling, have occurred. ‘The measures pursued 
by the English government (arising partly, no doubt, from cir- 
cumstances which were not to be foreseen or controlled), have 
led to the subversion, or virtual subjugation, of every native 
power in India—to the substitution of foreigners for natives, in 
all situations of trust and honourable emolument—and to an 
almost entire segregation of the conquerors from the conquered. 
The sole tie which binds them to each other, besides the force of 
power, is the respect and confidence inspired by integrity of 
character, national as well as individual—the impartial distri- 
bution of justice—and the universal and efficient protection 
extended to all ranks of men. The general demeanour of 
our countrymen, to the natives of India, has scarcely, we fear, 
been such as to add the motive of affection to those of fear and 
respect ; and yet there have been some bright examples of a 
contrary description, the success of which might have disposed 
others to adopt a similar mode of obtaining so desirable an 
influence—but such, as yet, has not been much the case. Miss 
Roberts has many sensible observations on this point, the im- 


portance of which she appears to have fully appreciated. 

“ Want of urbanity, a too common trait in the English character, will, it is to 
be feared, retard the good understanding which ought to exist between natives of 
rank and the servants of their foreign rulers; but there can be little doubt that 
our retaining the possession of India will mainly depend upon the conciliation of 
a class of persons whom it appears to have hitherto been the policy to depress 
and neglect, if not to insult. Natives of rank, property, and influence, must 
speedily acquire a knowledge of their position and of their strength: and unless 
they should obtain the respect, consideration, and importance, which seem so 
justly their due, it can scarcely be expected that they will continue to give their 
support to a government whose servants are resolutely opposed to their 
interests. 

“ Hitherto there has been little to tempt them into private society; with 
very few exceptions, anglo-Indian residents have been indisposed to impart or 
receive information from natives: they have taken little pains to instruct them 
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upon the subject of modes and manners, which must have struck them as being 
odd and unaccountable, or to inspire them with respeet by the display of supe- 
rior mental powers.” —(p. 86.) 


Miss Roberts suggests some excuses for this deficiency of 
courtesy and disposition to conciliation, which savour more of 
good nature than sound reasoning; and then goes on to 
observe, that— 

“ Itis highly honourable to the British character, that, in spite of its want of 
urbanity, and the little personal affection which it creates, its uprightness and 
steadiness have secured the fidelity of immense multitudes bound to a foreign 
government, by the equal distribution of justice and security of property. It is 
unfortunate that we cannot unite the more endearing qualities with the moral 
excellencies for which we are distinguished: but as the aspect of affairs is 
altering in India, we shall do well to consult the signs of the times, and remedy 
those defects which we have found in our system before it be too late.”— 
(Vol. IIL. p. 90.) 

That the natives, with their quick discernment and acute 
feelings, are sensible of the slights they meet with from 
Europeans, no one who has mingled with them can doubt; 
although, with a command of temper and countenance, the 
result of education and habit, as well as of native courtesy, 
they seldom permit the feeling to appear. But their sense of 
insult has often been fatally evinced; and Miss Roberts, in 
an extract from a Dehlee Ukbar, gives an amusing instance of 
the light in which such rudeness is regarded by them. 

“* The government,” says the native writer, “ has manifested singular want 
of sense in appointing Mr. to be at The man is a capacious 
blockhead, and very hot tempered; he can do no business himself, yet he has 
the extreme folly to be angry when abler persons wish to do it for him. When 
the most respectable Hindostanee gentlemen waited on him yesterday, he just 
stood up, half-dressed, when they salaamed, and said, ‘ Well, what do you want?’ 
—and when they answered, ‘ Only to pay our respects ’—he growled out ‘ Jow!’ 
(go).”—(p. 189.) 

Yet, that individuals have succeeded in gaining not only 
the respect, but the love, of the natives, is equally certain ; 
and to the names of “ Mr. Hastings, Sir John Malcolm, 
“ Colonel Tod, Sir Thomas Monro, and Mr. Elphinstone,” 
particularly mentioned by Miss Roberts, might be added a long 
list of persons who were adored by the natives—many of them 
of high rank ; and among these, it would be strange to omit 
Bishop Heber, and the excellent Mr. Seton. These, with one 
exception, have all gone to their long account ; but their names 
live in Hindostan, embalmed by many a kind and gracious 
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deed, and will remain an ornament and honour to their coun- 
try, perchance when its rule in India may have ceased. 

It is remarkable that, in spite of the discrepancy of feeling 
which assuredly exists between the English and their native 
subjects, such is the power of moral example, that notwith- 
standing the indifference observable in regard to ameliorating 
the native character and manners, a greater and more 
important progress has been made, towards a better state of 
things, in the short period of the English reign, than during 
long preceding ages. Brief as is the page which tells of 
British conquest in India, it yields to none in the eventful 
history of that country in point of interest and importance ; 
and in these days of change and innovation, who shall venture 
to predict what the result may be—nay who shall say what 
a year or a month may bring forth? We are disposed to 
believe that the efforts which are now making, for the im- 
provement of the condition of the natives in general, 
and the more liberal policy which has been adopted towards 
the higher classes in particular —the plan, in short, of 
elevating those, who were little better than slaves, to the 
rank of friends and equals, and of securing their gratitude 
and fidelity by kindness and confidence—if conducted with due 
prudence, will tend to render our position in India more 
secure than hitherto, and her resources more available for the 
benefit of both countries. Still, that a great change is in rapid 
progress who, that watches the course of events, can deny ?— 
That the revolution which commenced with the first permanent 
establishment of English power in Calcutta—which was 
accelerated and promoted by the brilliant events of the admi- 
nistrations of Lords Wellesley and Hastings—and which has 
been fast progressing under the liberal policy of the late 
administration—must sooner or later affect every rank and 
condition of our Indian subjects, it were worse than presumption 
to doubt : and it is a moral process which must turn to good 
or to evil, precisely as it shall be wisely or rashly directed. 

It is not our object, or intention, in these cursory remarks, to 
inquire into the expediency of every measure which may have 
been adopted with regard to India of late—and still less to sit in 
judgment on the manner of carrying these measures into effect. 
All we desire is, to impress upon our readers the fact that such a 
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change is in progress, and that there is a necessity for pre- 
paring to meet it. In the meantime, to the public, who, what- 
ever they may think of the matter, are really interested, and 
who therefore should make themselves acquainted with the 
subject, we should strongly urge the expediency of en- 
couraging and reading those works which describe the country, 
and afford the means of watching the changes that occur. 

For ourselves, we readily confess the intense interest with 
which we follow the wonderful career of British influence, 
and British arms, in India—from the hour when the first 
handfull of adventurous merchants set foot upon the shore of 
that land, which was destined to witness the rise of their fame 
to a level with that of the greatest conquerors and legislators of 
history. Who indeed can reflect, without emotion, on that most 
striking dispensation of providence, by which the destinies of 
so many millions of human beings have been wrested from the 
hands of their natural rulers, and consigned to the charge of 
a few strangers? That the event has been ordered for wise 
purposes we cannot doubt; and we trust that much good to 
our fellow subjects, resulting from the inevitable and impending 
changes, may be visible even in our own day. Meantime, we 
do confess that it is not withouta feeling of something like regret, 
that we mark the gradual decay of that romantic charm of 
grandeur, which mystery and remoteness, not less than the 
casual glimpses that were caught of the magnificent reality, 
shed of old over the wide region of India. Of the splendid 
galaxy of native princes, which studded the whole land but 
fourscore years ago, scarcely one retains his place, or shines 
with his original lustre. The glory is indeed departed from 
them, and their places know them no more. ‘They were 
semi-barbarous, it may be, and oftentimes oppressors, who 
brought destruction on their own heads :—but they were 
splendid pageants; and it is sad to think that all have 
passed away—and that in Hindostan there does not re- 
main a single court, which exhibits in its primitive originality 
the gorgeous pomp and riches of former days. 

Nor is the extinction of that peculiar interest, which attached 
to Indian objects, confined to courts and princes. There was 
a time when every city of that country was associated with 
some recollection of a classic character—when Benares, and 
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Lucnow, and Dehlee, and Agra, and Muttra, were regarded, 
by the young, as places rather belonging to fairy-land than: > 
any spot of mother earth. Even the more truthful and sober 
tales about the Great Mogul, and his splendid Omrahs— 
of wealthy nabobs, and glorious tiger hunts—of widows 
burning, and human sacrifices, and stern ascetics reposing on 
beds of sharpened nails—even the stories of the traveller, 
maintained with little diminution the interest which hung 
around the scenes of such wonders; or rather enhanced 
it, by impressing the ripening comprehension with ideas ap- 
proaching nearer to the bounds of probability. Nor was the 
illusion entirely dissipated, when the places themselves were 
laid open, by conquest, to the view of the first fortunate adven- 
turers. There was enough to engage the imagination and 
delight the eye; and there were the vestiges of riches and 
grandeur—if not the things themselves. 

So limited, at first, was the number of Europeans who 
reached those remote localities, that of necessity as well as 
from a love of romance and singularity, they rather took than 
gave the tone of the society in which they mixed, and which, 
at that time, consisted much of natives of high rank ; and there 
was an excitement in this novel mode of life, which with the 
influence they enjoyed, and the court which was paid to them, 
not only reconciled them to all privations, but made the change 
of habits fascinating and delightful. But as time rolled on, 
and brought with it further acquisitions, and the number of 
civil and military residents at stations, once remote, became 
increased, the zest of novelty wore off, and with it flew 
romance: to have seen Agra or Dehlee ceased to be a wonder, 
or to confer importance, when the road was open to all. The 
natives of rank, neglected by the new comers, retired by 
degrees, or died off; and their successors, discouraged and dis- 
gusted, perhaps impoverished by the change of circumstances, 
shrunk from observation, or from what they might consider as 
insult. The separation, which now every where exists between 
the Native and European inhabitants, was at length complete ; 
and the scene of so much interest and excitement dwindled 
down into a mere Moofussil station. 

There is something painful in all this. It is like demolish- 
ing a splendid, well-built, castle in the air—the discovery, 
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by vulgar eyes, of some cherished treasure—the loss of some 
long enjoyed right of privaey—the intrusion of profane feet 
upon some hitherto sacred retreat. It jars upon the feelings. 
Who that had known the venerable capital of the Mogul 
empire—grand even in its ruins—when first snatched from the 
grasp of plunderers and robbers, and witnessed the respect 
which true delicacy maintained towards the fallen descendant 
of the blood of Timour—and who that had mingled among 
the remnants of that once brilliant court, while the ravages of 
the Mahrattas were yet visible upon the walls of the palace, 
could see unmoved the total decay of these observances, and 
the complete annihilation, even of the shadow of splendour 
that had still remained >—Who of the band of youths and 
veterans, that fought at the battles of Dehlee and Laswarree, 
would have dreamt of seeing the grandson of the blind Shah 
Allum riding through the Chaudny Chouk in the full dress 
uniform of a British general officer, and his brother, whom 
they might remember an infant, driving his wife along the 
streets in an English built chariot?—Afsoos! afsoos! alas, 
alas! the charm is indeed broken—the glory has indeed 
departed ! 

Although Miss Roberts's sketches possess, as we think, suf- 
ficient interest in themselves to command attention and attain 
popularity, we conceive that one principal part of their value 
consists in marking, as they serve in some degree to do, 
one stage of the transition which we have attempted to ex- 
plain; for there is scarcely a single chapter descriptive of 
manners and society in which its symptoms may not be dis- 
cerned. The work, which is in three volumes, does not assume 
the shape of a continuous narrative or journal;; but consists of 
a certain number of chapters, each of which is devoted to one 
particular subject unconnected with the rest, and not placed 
in any sort of regular order. We learn indeed, from the few 
words prefixed by way of introduction to the first volume, that 
these chapters had already appeared in the Asiatic Journal ; 
from which, in consequence of the favourable reception they 
had experienced, they were republished, nearly in their original 
form. This form has, no doubt, its advantages; but it has also 
some disadvantages. It admits of roving freely from one sub- 
ject of interest to another, unfettered by the dull connecting 
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detail which a narrative might involve; but, on the other 
hand, it is obvious that the composition of a series of separate 
and desultory papers, upon subjects and scenery often of a 
similar character, must of necessity lead to a considerable 
sameness of description and repetition of imagery, which, in 
a continuous narrative, care would, no doubt, have been 
taken to avoid. If too, where we have found so much to 
admire, we were inclined to be critically severe, we should 
say that Miss Roberts is generally too ambitious of effect ; 
her style is frequently over-laboured, and fails, from excess 
of effort, in making the impression which greater simplicity 
would more surely have produced. In general, however, 
these sketches are lively and vivid, and contain, occasion- 
ally, passages of powerful interest and poetic feeling. The 
descriptions of natural scenery, and the relics of fallen great- 
ness, are given with much fine colouring and force; while 
lighter subjects are touched with a corresponding playfulness 
and good humour, which often makes very excellent mirth 
out of trifles which many writers would scarcely have thought 
worthy of their pens. Thus, none but a lady would have 
dreamt of spinning a chapter out of “shops and shopping” 
in India; and none but a clever one could have made any- 
thing of it. Feminine employments might, in some countries, 
have afforded a fertile subject to descant upon ; but in the land 
of heat and listlessness, where ladies are supposed to be lying 
all day upon their sofas under the Punkah, and languidly 
calling to an attendant to “ turn their head,” or “draw in 
** their arm,” who would imagine there was a good sketch to be 
made out of such materials? ‘ Bengal Bridals” is doubtless a 
more attractive subject ; but their consequences, in the shape 
of “ Baba-logue,” or children, and all the nursery arrange- 
ments, if we might judge from the exclusive measures generally 
adopted towards the little creatures here, and the common 
sarcasms directed ugainst infantine exhibitions after dinner, 
does not sound altogether so promising; yet out of such stuff, 
among many graver matters, has our fair authoress contrived 
to weave a very pretty fabric. 

The first chapter, entitled “ Calcutta,” introduces us to that 
city by the proper entrance from seaward, Champaul ghat, 
which, within the last dozen of years or so, has assumed a new 
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and handsome aspect, under the care of a committee for im- 
proving the capital, and which now affords a suitable means of 
approach to the “ City of Palaces.” The chapter is devoted to 
a description of the peculiarities in houses, manners, servants, 
and equipages, which are apt to strike anew comer ; and many 
of these are portrayed with freshness and effect. In speaking 
of the interior of the houses, of which Miss Roberts admits the 
furniture to be handsome, though scanty, to an English eye, 
she remarks that— 

“ Every side of every apartment is pierced with doors, and the whole of the 
surrounding antechambers appear to be peopled with ghosts. Servants clad in 
flowing white garments glide about with noiseless feet in all directions; and it is 
very long before people accustomed to solitude and privacy in their own apart- 
ments, can become reconciled to the multitude of domestics who think themselves 


privileged to roam all over the house.”"—(Vol. I., p. 8.) 

But we are somewhat surprised at the disappointment ex- 
pressed by the fair authoress at the appearance, in her eyes, of 
the Indian equipages. Doubtless, upon a public drive, where 
vehicles of all descriptions are indiscriminately admitted, many 
old and rickety machines will be seen, and certainly the show 
will not be so choice as that which figures in Hyde Park. 
But the course of Calcutta must be sadly changed indeed, 
and have sympathised exceedingly with the clipping and paring 
system, if it does not exhibit abundance of equipages, which, 
due allowance being made for fashions, caused by climate and 
other local peculiarities, would bear comparison with the ma- 
jority of those which figure in the “ ring” itself. It is true that 
the hammer-cloth, that gorgeous appendage of state, is little 
used in India; nor are huge capacious coaches, drawn by horses 
of great size and blood, to be seen on the course of Calcutta. 
The breeds of Indian horses, as well as the beautiful Arabs, so 
much in request, are of a smaller cast than those in use at 
home ; and lightness and airiness are studied, rather than great 
capacity or warmth, in the vehicles they have to draw. But 
we do think that Miss Roberts, in her remarks upon Indian 
equipages, has suffered her home recollections to get the better 
of her usual impartiality and accuracy of observation. 

The next subject—* Bridals and Bridal Candidates,” follows, 
with most tempting closeness, upon the chapter of arrival. 
But Miss Roberts’s account of these matters is not altogether 
encouraging to the hopes of such fair aspirants as may have 
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visited India with matrimonial projects. “ The golden age, 
as she remarks, * has indeed passed away in India—the silver 
“ fruitage of the rupee-tree has been plucked—and love, 
** poverty-stricken, has nothing left to offer but his roses.” 
Alas! the change we have spoken of has been hard at work 
in the dominions of the Eastern Hymen; and the wings of 
Cupid have, we fear, received an unlucky snip from those 
same clipping shears of which the two services have com- 
plained so grievously of late. Still youthful hearts will love, in 
spite of Malthus, and the hard-hearted though “ Honourable” 
Court; and young civilians and lieutenants of the present 
day will have wives as well as the “ battered brigadiers” and 
“dingy nabobs” of former times; but Miss Roberts has 
fairly stripped the whole process of match-making of its 
roseate hues, and clothed it in the very homely garb which 
she allows to the bride herself, and indeed to all Indian ladies, 
whether at the presidency or in the Moofussil. And here 
again we really must think that the critical English eye of our 
authoress has undervalued the outward woman of Indian 
ladies, in the matter of costume, clothing them somewhat 
sweepingly in lusterless silks; and faded ribbons, and tarnished 


blondes. No doubt it is matter of difficulty, frequently of 


impossibility, for ladies up the country to furnish themselves 
with fresh and fashionable garments; but great indeed must 
have been the deteriorating effect of change, if it has stripped 
the belles of the presidency of their rich and elegant attire. 

It would appear, however, according to Miss Roberts, that 
Indian marriages, of the olden time, were often very prosaic 
and business-like matters indeed. 

“* A gentleman,” says she, “ desirous to enter the holy pale, does not always 


wait until he shall meet with some fair one suiting his peculiar taste, but the 
instant that he hears of an unexpected arrival, dispatches a proposal to meet 


her on the road ; this is either rejected in toto, or accepted conditionally; and if 


there should be nothing very objectionable in the suitor, the marriage takes 
place.” —( Vol. I., p. 40.) 

Now, this is doing business: and Miss Roberts has quite 
the advantage of us in our experience, if she states such 
an occurrence upon special knowledge. We are far more 
disposed to agree with the authoress in her high estimate of 
the happiness of Indian marriages in general, and we trust 
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that she overrates the degree of moral compulsion which is 
occasionally exerted to bring them about. We are convinced 
that in painting, which she does elaborately, the unhappy fate 
of young women who follow the fortunes of married sisters 
to India, she has greatly over-coloured the picture. Such 
a case as she describes may now and then occur, but we are 
confident that it is the very rare exception, not the rule— 
there is too much honest kindness of heart and right fecling, 
in the whole Indian service, to tolerate such barbarity as is 
here described. 

Miss Roberts has touched with truth, though scarcely with 
wll the effect which the subject admits of, upon the great and 
irremediable evil of married life in India—namely, the necessary 
separation of the children from the parents, at a very tender 
age; or, worse still, that of the wife from the husband. Care 
for the physical, as well as the mental welfare of the children, 
renders it expedient that they should be sent home early, and 
the failing health of the mother too often leaves no alternative 
between a voyage to England and a grave in India. The 
consequences of such unnatural separations are very often 
in the highest degree distressing. 'This is altogether a chapter 
upon which we could willingly enlarge, for it involves many 
subjects of great interest, and we dare say, that in doing so, 
we should have the ladies on our side; but we must leave 
it to Miss Roberts herself, who, though we may occasionally 
differ from her in some of her speculations, gives a very 
amusing and spirited picture. 

The third chapter contains a very entertaining and well 
done description of Caunpore—an up-country, or Moofussil 
station, of first-rate importance—which we warmly recommend 
to all fireside travellers, who would form an idea of such 
transmarine places, without tempting the dangers of salt 
water in an Indiaman, or of fresh water in a budjerow: but 
there are many readers, especially of the fair sex, who will 
receive more amusement from the succeeding one, which 
treats of female employments and domestic economy, includ- 
ing an account of the usual establishment and duties of 
servants, and the style of Indian cookery. Let the following 
extracts from a description of an Indian “ burra-khana,” or 
great dinner, serve as specimens. 
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“ The receipt appears to be to slaughter a bullock and a sheep, and place all 
the joints before the guests at once, with poultry, &c., tomatchh ®* * * # 
Made dishes form a very small portion of the entertainment given to a large party, 
which is usually composed of, in the first instance, an overgrown turkey (the 
fatter the better) in the centre, which is the place of honour; an enormous ham 
for its vis-a-vis; at the top of the table appears a sirloin or round of beef, at the 
bottom a saddle of mutton; legs of the same, boiled and roasted, figure down 
the sides, together with fowls three in a dish, geese, ducks, tongues, humps, 
pigeon-pies, curry and rice, of course, mutton chops, and chicken cutlets. Fish 
is of little account, except for breakfast, and can only maintain its post as a side- 
dish*. * ®* © There are no entreméts—no removes; the whole course is 
put on the table at once ; and when the guests are seated, the soup is brought 
in, * * * * The second course is nearly as substantial as the first, and 
makes as formidable an appearanee: beefsteaks figure among the delicacies, 
and smaller articles, as quails or ortolans, are piled up in hecatombs. At the 
tables of old Indians, the fruit makes a part of the second course; but regular 
desserts are coming, though slowly, into fashion. * * * * All the glasses 
are supplied with silver covers, to keep out the flies ; but the glasses themselves 
are not changed when the cloth is removed. It will easily be perceived that 
there is an air of barbaric grandeur about these feasts, which reminds 
stranger of the descriptions he has read of the old baronial style of living; but 
unfortunately, the guests invited to assist at the demolition of innumerable 
victims want the keen appetite which rendered their martial ancestors such 
valiant trencher-men. ‘The burra-khanas, as they are called at Calcutta, 
certainly afford a festal display, in which the eye, if not the palate, must take 
pleasure. In a hall paved with marble, supported by handsome stone pillars, 
and blazing with lights, sixty guests, perhaps, are assembled: punkahs wave 
above their heads; and chowries of various kinds, some of peacocks plumes, 
others of fleecy cowtails, mounted on silver handles, are kept in constant 
agitation to beat off the flies, by attendants beautifully clad in white muslin. At 
every third or fourth chair, the hookah, reposing on its embroidered carpet, 
exhibits its graceful splendours; but unhappily the fumes of the numerous 
chillums, the steams of the dishes, the heat of the lamps, and the crowds of 
attendants, effectually counteract the various endeavours made to procure a free 
circulation of air. The petticoated bottles which make the circuit of the table, 
instead of decanters, form one of the peculiarities of an Indian table; their 
ugliness is compensated by their utility, as the wine is kept cool by the wetted 
cloths which are somewhat fancifully arranged round the necks of the bottles. 
Port, claret, and Burgundy, are characteristically attired in crimson with white 
flounces, while Sherry and Madeira appear in bridal costume. Mr. Hood's 
pencil would revel in the delineation of these appendages.’’—(p. 94., e¢ seq.) 


We dare say our readers have enough of a burra-khana ; 
when will people be wise, and learn to practise economy and 
consistency ? Beef, ham, turkeys, saddles of mutton, in the 
boiling or stewing climate of India—with diseased livers, too 
—and after a substantial tiffin !!! 











* Do mango-fish go for little? Are they not, when in scason, a never-failing 
dinner dish ? 
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Berhampore, Patna, and Benares, form each the subject of 
an interesting chapter; while those respectively devoted to 
“ The March,” “ 'The Dak,” or post, and “ The Budjerow—” 
that is, the three usual modes of travelling practised in India, 
will be found replete with animated sketches of the scenery 
and incidents peculiar to each. Take the following almost 


at random. 

“ At day-break, on the morning appointed for the commencement of the 
march, the bustle and confusion of departure began: the cortége of every family 
spreads itself wide over the plain, presenting motley groups of various kinds. 
Chests and other heavy goods are packed in hackeries (small carts drawn by 
bullocks), and where there are ladies, a conveyance of this nature is secured for 
the female attendants: Other bullocks have trunks, made purposely for this 
mode of transportation, slung across their backs ; the tents become the load of 
camels, or an elephant, and light or fragile articles are carried either on men’s 
heads, or over their shoulders ; nothing that will not bear jolting being entrusted 
to four-footed animals. The china and glass are packed in round baskets, and 
conveyed by cooleys on their heads; looking-glasses, chillumchees (brass wash- 
basons), and toilette furniture, are tied upon a charpaee, or bedstead, and carried 
by four men; and cooking-pots, gridirons, frying-pans, chairs, tables, stools, and 
bird-cages, are disposed of in a similar manner. The mater appears with his 
dogs in a string or strings: the shepherd drives his sheep before him: and 
cocks crow and hens cluck from the baskets in which they are imprisoned: 
spare horses are led by their syces, or grooms, who never mount them: and the 
washermen, and the water-carriers, are there, with their bullocks. The head- 
servant, or khansamah, seldom compromises his dignity by marching on foot, 
but is generally seen among the equestrians, the steed being some ragged, 
vicious, or broken-down Tattoo, caparisoned @ la Rozenante; the other domes- 
tics, khidmutgars, bearers, &c., either walk, or bestride the camels, if their 
drivers will permit them to mount, or take a cast in a hackery, or get on in any 
way that happens to present itself. 

“* The master of the family, if with his regiment, must be on horseback, unless 
the commandant should be sufficiently indulgent to permit him to drive his 
wife in a buggy. The lady sometimes rides an Arab steed, and sometimes 
travels in a close carriage, or palankeen, according to inclination or convenience. 
The children, if there be any, are usually enclosed, with their attendants, in 
# peculiar kind of vehicle, called a palankin carriage, but different from those 
used by adults, and not very unlike the cage of a wild beast, placed upon wheels. 
The nurse sits on the floor of this machine with a baby upon her knees, and the 
larger fry peep through the prison bars of the clumsy conveyance, which is 
drawn by bullocks, and moves slowly and heavily along, floundering over the 
rough roads, and threatening to upset at every jolt. The passage of such 
a cavalcade is very amusing. * * * * * * The train of a family amounting to 
three persons, will not consist of less than a hundred individuals, the wives and 
children of the servants included, who not unfrequently carry their aged parents 
with them, * * * * * ® When spare tents have been sent on, the family of 
an officer, on arriving at the encamping ground, find everything ready for their 
reception: but if any accident should have retarded the route of the people, 
a tree must be the resource. Parties may be seen on horseback, or on foot, or 
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in palankins, grouped under the shade of some friendly bough, waiting while 
their canvas abode is preparing for them.”—(Vol. I. p. 141, et seq.) 

Miss Roberts gives a pleasant account of some of her own 
“ personal adventures” during these journeys, for which we 
must refer the reader to her work, as well as for her account of 
the “ Thugs.” This very singular association of murderers, 
put Burke and all his followers to utter shame and confusion. 
Assuredly, cold-blooded indifference to human life was never 
more strikingly exemplified in the annals of crime, than 
in the every-day acts of this diabolical cast of assassins. 

The second volume opens with an account of Allahabad, in 
which is included some observations concerning female infan- 
ticide, and notices regarding the neighbouring diamond mines 
in Bundlecund. A touching remark of the authoress, in 
reference to the christian burying-ground at the station, will 
not be lost on many of her northern readers. 


“* The drives,’ says Miss Roberts, “‘ are numerous, and there is one leading 
along the walls of the cemetery, which derives a melancholy interest from the 
recollections of those who sleep within. India has not unjustly been entitled 
* Scotland’s Church Yard!’ The Caledonian tenants of the tomb, certainly 
outnumber those of the sister islands; and those of Allahabad have their full 
proportion of youths and veterans from the green hills and clear streams of 
North Briton.”—(Vol. IT., p. 17.) 


Nor have the noble and the brave among the sons of 
** Merry England” been spared by the destroyer :— 

“« A broken column over the resting-place of a Fitzclarence, forms a classic 
and appropriate memoir of a young man, of great promise, cut down in the 
vigour of his youth. He left behind him something better—a name linked with 
gracious deeds.”—(Vol. II., p. 18.) 

This melancholy but interesting subject is pursued at 
greater length in the next chapter, which is entitled “ Ceme- 
“‘ teries and funeral obsequies ;” and too true it is, as our 
authoress observes, that these resting places of the young, the 
ardent, and the brave—these sad sepulchures of withered 
hopes and fond affections—present a spectacle which is any 
thing but calculated to soothe the feelings of the friends of the 
departed. The contrast observable in the conduct of Chris- 
tians and Mahometans, both in selecting situations for the 
tombs of their dead, and in attention to them afterwards, is 
well described ; and there is much in the whole chapter indi- 
cative of good feeling in the writer, and which makes a power- 
ful appeal to the sympathy of her readers, ‘That India is a 
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land of casualties, is a truth which the blasted hopes of many 
a British household too fatally testifies; and Miss Roberts 
records some very melancholy instances of youth and beauty 
cut off in its prime, amidst the dreary jungles of Hindostan. 
Some of these we have had occasion to be acquainted with, 
while with regard to others, or at least to certain circumstances 
attending them, we believe her to have been misinformed. 
The following extract is of a less painful character, and we 
give it as a fair specimen of the authoress’s style in this 
particular strain. 

“ The perambulators of the ruined palace of Rajamahl, whose marble halls 
are left to the exclusive possession of the lizard and the bat, are struck on 
entering a court surrounded by picturesque buildings, fast falling to decay, with 
the appearance of two European tombs. The scene is one of desolation and 
neglect, but it does not display those disgusting images which sicken the spirit 
in cemeteries, owing their dreariness and desolation to the indifference of the 
living. The despotic power of time, the fall of earthly splendour, pictured in 
the forsaken palace ‘of the former rulers of Bengal, harmonize well with the 
wreck of human hopes, the fragility of human life, illustrated by the lonely 
Christian monuments, rising in that once proud spot, where the heathen lord, 
and his Mussulman conquerors, have passed away for ever. Above, on the 
summit of a green hill, a marble pedestal, surmounted by an urn, attracts the 
attention of the voyagers of the Ganges. It is said to mark the place in which 
a beautiful young Englishwoman fell a victim to one of those sudden attacks of 
illness so fatal to new arrivals. This monument, glittering in the sun, forms a 
very conspicuous object ; but while telling its melancholy tale, the sad reflections 
which are conjured up by the untimely fate of one so young and lovely, are 
soothed by the conviction, that the gentle stranger, at least, found an appropriate 
resting-place amidst a scene of never-fading verdure; where the flowers and the 
foliage, the birds and the butterflies, are the fairest and brightest which gleam 
beneath a tropical sun.”—(Vol. IT., p. 38.) 

A well deserved tribute is paid to the memory of that amiable 
and interesting individual, Augustus Cleveland ; and, where it 
was not less due, to the grateful feelings of the natives of the 
wild hill-districts about Bauglipore, who had experienced his 
benevolence and justice, and knew his worth when judge at 
that station. 'The well known cenotaph, erected by these 
poor Hindoos to his memory, and maintained with all the 
care and respect which they can bestow, stands forth a 
lasting and irrefragable proof of the moral power of rectitude 
and goodness, united with gracious and courteous demeanour— 
and rebukes unanswerably all who dare maintain that the 
natives of India are neither susceptible of gratitude nor worthy 
of confidence, and must, therefore, be governed by the strong 
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arm of power alone. The justice which Miss Roberts is dis- 
posed to render to the often maligned natives of India, is not, 
in our eyes, one of the least attractive or valuable features of her 
present work ; and her remarks upon the exemplary attachment 
and fidelity of Indian servants, and their gratitude for good 
treatment and kindness, merit well the attention of all Indian 
masters, and are not unworthy the regard of Indian legislators. 

“* A tomb,” she tells us, “ in the neighbourhood of Agra, in which the remains 
of an European officer, who spent his whole life in the performance of kindly 
deeds, are deposited, is much venerated by the natives, who bestow upon it the 
honours of a lamp; and in one part of Bombay the sentinels on duty present 
arms at a certain period of the night—a mark of respect paid to the spirit of an 
English officer of rank, who was adored by the people he commanded, and who, 
being now esteemed a saint, is supposed to revisit earth in the glimpses of the 
moon. Had it been the fortune of Warren Hastings to have found a sepulchre 
in Bengal, the crowds, who now recite verses in his honour, and link his name 
with enthusiastic blessings, would have assembled annually at his tomb, and 
rejoiced in the supposition, that his spirit still hovered over the land, which had 
rightly appreciated those services that were so shamefully unrequited in his 
own country.”—(Vol. II., p. 44.) 

Chapters third, fourth, and fifth, describe severally, the 
stations of Monghyr, of Lucnow, and of Agra, and all are 
interesting in their way ; although we have not space to afford 
for particular remarks. We cannot, however, help expressing 
our surprise, that Miss Roberts, with her good taste and 
feeling, in describing the tomb of the great Akber at Secundra, 
should have overlooked the noble simplicity of the monarch’s 
epitaph.—On the plain white marble tombstone, in the “ dark 
“ vault,” where his remains repose, is seen engraved the 
single word “ Akber.”* How could Miss Roberts apply to 
Akber the epithet of “ splendid barbarian..—A monarch so 
liberal in his feelings and his policy—so enlightened in his 
views—so noble and generous in his actions—a patron of 
literature, and himself an admirable author—merited not the 
reproach of barbarism. The Ayeen Aberee, his own work, 
or compiled under his own eye, attests alike his great abilities 
and his cultivation of mind. 

We wish we could afford room for a few observations on 
the “ Baba-logue,” in chapter fourth, which exhibits a really 


* The word Akber, or “ mighty,” being one of the expressions used in prayer 
to God, implies a pious ejaculation to the Almighty, while it records the name of 
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pleasing picture of the nursery in India, and displays the 
character of one class of native servants in a very amiable 
point of view. To each youngling, almost as soon as it is 
weaned, at all events the moment it begins to stand, there is 
attached a bearer, whose duty it is never to lose sight of the 
little creature,—to run after it whenit attempts to walk, andcarry 
it in his arms when fatigued ; and so faithfully do these men 
perform their duty, and so strong is the affection which they 
imbibe for their young charge, that when at length they are 
forced to part with it, the separation produces the most sin. 
gular and affecting paroxysms of grief. We have known an 
old bearer who had brought up more than one of a family, 
actually driven to distraction at parting with them all when 
they quitted India for Europe; and he never recovered, but 
died soon after, apparently from the effects of his grief. 

The chapter on Mahometan festivals will afford consi- 
derable amusement to those who feel an interest in native 
customs, notwithstanding some inaccuracies and errors. But 
we do not think the sportsman will be quite so well satisfied 
with-that which is dedicated to Indian sports, although it is 
not devoid of lively descriptions ; the subject is a large one, 
and not quite in a lady’s way. He will find quite as much 
regarding the pleasures of the chace and of the “ greenwood” 
in the next, which discourses of Life in “ the Jungles ;” 
much of which is very well given. But we confess that we do 
not quite admire the strain in which the fair authoress describes 
the usages of jungle society, particularly of the female part 
of it, in these remote quarters; it betrays a touch of something 
like captiousness, and wants that tone of good feeling which 
marks her observations on other subjects; indeed we cannot 
avoid regretting the somewhat caustic severity towards the 
peculiarities of social life in India generally, and particularly 
when her own sex is concerned, which pervades a considerable 
portion of the work, and does not constitute its most attractive 
characteristic. We are far from condemning fair and well- 
meant criticism on manners, any more than on literature; but 
censure, where called for, is always most useful when applied in 
the least painful and most courteous form. 

The ladies will be amused with the account of “ shops and 
“ shopping,” which occupies the first chapter of the third 
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volume, as well as with that on “ Government house,” its social 
rules, and etiquette. It contains, too, some striking illustra- 
tions of the change which society, both native and European, 
is in the course of undergoing; but we have already adverted 
to the sensible observations of our fair authoress upon the con- 
duct of our countrymen to their Indian fellow subjects, and 
the expediency, not less from motives of good feeling than of 
prudence, of cultivating a more kindly and general intercourse 
with them. 

Ghazeepore and Dehlee are sketched in the second and sixth 
chapters. The latter affords matter for a volume of itself, and 
is, of course, but slightly touched upon. In Dehlee, perhaps, 
the progress of innovation is more remarkable than in older 
stations, from its being, as it were, the centre of Mahometan 
pride and religious bigotry. We extract Miss Roberts's account 
of the scene which meets a stranger’s eye in this celebrated 
city—both as exhibiting some touches of the approaching 
new order of things, and as affording a fair specimen of that 
lady’s talent in this species of description. 


“© The Chaudny Chouk, or principal street, is wide and handsome, one of the 
broadest avenues to be found in an Indian city. The houses are of various 
styles of architecture, partaking occasionally of the prevailing fashions of the 
west: Grecian piazzas, porticos, and pediments, are not unfrequently found 
fronting the dwellings of the Moslem, or Hindoo; balconies are, of course, 
very common, and form the favourite resort of the gentlemen of the family, 
who, in a loose dishabille of white muslin, enjoy the pleasures of the hooka, 
while gazing on the passing crowd below, totally regardless of the dust which 
fills the air. 

“ The shops are crowded with all sorts of European products and manufac- 
tures, and many of them display sign boards, on which the names and occupations 
of the inhabitants are emblazoned in Roman characters ;—a novel circumstance in 
a native city. The introduction of this useful custom is attributed to Burrudeen 
Khan (an ingenious seal engraver).....The English placards have a very curious 
appearance, mingled with the striped pendahs, or curtains, which, in many 
instances, supply the place of doors, and the variegated screens (where animals 
of blue, red, or yellow, sprawl upon a green ground), which shade the windows. 
The houses are, for the most part, white-washed, and the gaiety of their 
appearance is heightened by the carpets and shawls, strips of cloth of every hue, 
scarfs and coloured veils, which are hung out over the verandah, or on the tops 
of houses, to air—the sun in India being considered a great purifier, a dissipator 
of bad smells, and even a destroyer of vermin; though its claim to the latter 
quality must be equivocal. 

“ The crowd of an Indian city, always picturesque, is here particularly rich 
in showy figures of men and animals; elephants, camels, and horses, gaily 
caparisoned, parade through the streets, gingling their silver ornaments, and the 
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many-coloured tufts and fringes with which they are adorned. The suwarre of 
a great personage sweeping along the highways, little scrupulous of the damage 
it may effect in its progress, forms a striking spectacle, when it can be viewed 
from some safe corner, or from the back of a tail elephant. The coup d’cil is 
magnificent; but to enter into details might destroy the illusion; for, mingled 
with mounted retainers, richly clothed, and armed with glittering helmets, 
polished spears and shields, knobbed with silver, crowds of wild-looking, half- 
clad, wretches on foot are to be seen, increasing the tumult and the dust, but 
adding nothing to the splendour of the cavalcade. No great man—and Dehlee 
is full of personages of pretension—ever passes along in state without having 
his titles shouted out by the stentorian lungs of some of his followers. The 
cries of the vendors of different articles of food, the discordant songs of itinerant 
musicians, screamed out to the accompaniment of a tom-tom, with an occasional 
bass volunteered by a cheetah, grumbling out in a sharp roar his annoyance at 
being hawked about the streets for sale; with the shrill distressful cry of the 
camel, the trumpeting of the elephants, the neighings of horses, and the 
grumbling of cart-wheels, are sounds which assail the ear from sun rise till sun 
set in the streets of Dehlee. The multitude of equipages is exceedingly great, 
and more diversified, perhaps, than those of any other city in the world. 
English carriages, altered and improved, to suit the climate, and the peculiar 
taste of the possessor, are mingled with the palanquins and bullock-carts, open 
and covered, and the cage-like and lantern-like conveyances of native con- 
struction. Prince Baber, the second surviving son of the reigning monarch, 
drives about in an English chariot, drawn by eight horses, in which he frequently 
appears attired in the full-dress uniform of a British general officer, rendered 
still more conspicuous by having each breast adorned with the grand cross of 
the Bath. Meerza Seleem, another of the princes of the Imperial family, escorts 
a favourite wife in a carriage of the same description: the lady is said to be 
very beautiful, but the blinds are too closely shut to allow the anxious crowd a 
glimpse of her charms. Regular English coaches, drawn by four horses, and 
driven by postillions, the property of rich natives, appear on the public drives, 
and at reviews ; and, occasionally, a buggy, or cabriolet, of a very splendid descrip- 
tion, may be seen, having the head of black velvet, embroidered with gold. The 
cheetahs, or hunting-leopards, before mentioned, are led hooded through the 
streets ; birds in cages, Persian cats, and Persian greyhounds, are also exposed 
in the streets for sale, under the superintendance of some of those fine, tall 
splendid-looking men, who bring all sorts of merchandise from Cashmere, 
Persia, and Thibet, to the cities of Hindostan; an almost gigantic race, bearing 
a noble aspect in spite of the squalidness of their attire, and having dark clear 
complexions, without a tinge of swathiness. Beggars, in plenty, infest the 
streets ; and, in addition to the multitudes brought together by business, there 
are idle groups of loungers—Mussulmans, of lazy, dissipated, depraved habits, 
gaudily decked out in flaunting colours, with their hair frizzled in a bush from 
under a glittering scull-cap, stuck rakishly on the side of the head. Such are 
a few ieee features of the Chauduy Chouks.”—(Vol. IIL, p. 171, 
et seq. 


The fourth chapter, entitled Arrah, contains a most 
inviting account of an Indian civilian’s country house—comme 
il y en a peu. It has also some more good stories of 
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robberies and murders for those who delight in horrors ; and is 
altogether very pleasant reading. ‘Two biographical sketches 
of certain well known characters, Colonel Gardener and the 
Begum Sumeroo, occupy the fifth chapter, which though im- 
perfect, we believe to be mainly correct; the wife of Colonel 
Dyce, whose daughters are alluded to, we always understood 
to have been an adopted daughter of the Begum, of which she 
had several. 

Hundwar and Juggernaut form the subjects of the seventh 
chapter—and two admirable subjects they are; perhaps more 
might have been made of them, and there was matter to fill 
twice as much space with advantage. ‘The last, in the sombre 
style, is the best sketch of the two. Mandoo, Gour, and 
Bejapore, in the eighth chapter, afford some good studies well 
touched. Mandoo is a splendid subject. From these deserted 
relics of the past, we are transported, once more, to the busy 
and peopled present—to the environs of Calcutta; among 
which, most strange to tell, although Barrakpore, Serampore, 
and Dumdum, are described till the subjects are exhausted, 
one solitary and casual mention is all that we find, either 
here or in the whole three volumes, of the surely not less ex- 
quisite and enchanting beauties of Garden reach !—The work 
concludes with a very slight account of Madras, Seringapatam, 
and Bangalore. 

The very cursory outline we have given of Miss Roberts's 
work, together with the few extracts which our limits would 
admit of, may serve to show the reader that a very various 
intellectual repast is prepared, with no ordinary skill, for his 
refection. The Indian critic may be disposed to knit his brows 
occasionally at meeting a few forced or improbable stories, 
proceeding doubtless from over-credulously adopting all that 
met the ear: but he will readily admit the exact and graphic 
nature of the descriptions, and give the fair authoress credit, 
not only for acuteness of observation—for making the most of 
what she saw—but also for most praiseworthy industry in 
collecting from others the information which her own inex- 
perience could not furnish. Errors and inaccuracies there are 
no doubt, but they are of the kind to which all strangers are 
liable; and for our own parts we should prefer the freshness 
of feeling which marks the imperfect but characteristic sketches 
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of a stranger, to the colder and far less interesting, though more 
accurate, picture of one who has been long acquainted with his 
subject—a picture from which all the sharpness of first im- 
pressions hasdisappeared. Errors of principle, calculated to give 
erroneous ideas upon important points, we should have deemed 
it our duty to expose; but trivial mistakes, such as those in 
the work before us, which only practised eyes can detect, and 
which lead to no evil consequence, it were as useless as in- 
vidious to point out. We take our leave of Miss Roberts, with 
sincere good wishes that her work may meet with the success 
it so eminently deserves. We hope that her portfolio is not 
yet exhausted; but that we may look forward to the grati- 
fication of reading a fresh series of “ Sketches of Hindostan.” 


Articite IX. 


Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke. By Grorce Winxcrove 
Cook, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1835. 


Henry Sr. Joun, afterwards created Lord Bolingbroke, 
was born on the Ist of October, 1678, in the patrimonial 
mansion of his family, at Battersea. The family name was 
derived from a maternal ancestor, William de St. John, who 
distinguished himself as an officer of William I., at the battle 
of Hastings; and, being enriched by the munificence of the 
conqueror, bequeathed to his posterity estates, sufficient to 
maintain them in a conspicuous rank among the aristocracy 
of the land. His great-grandfather was an active promoter 
of the rebellion; and was advanced to the office of chief 
justice, under the Protectorate. His grandmother, to whose 
superintendence his early childhood was committed, took 
great pains to transfuse into him those political and theolo- 
gical principles, which she herself had imbibed from the 
Puritans. From her he was transferred to the care of Daniel 
Burgess, a rigid and fanatical preacher, in great estimation 
among the Presbyterians. ‘The gloomy austerity, and the 
Calvinistic theology, of this zealous divine, failing to convince 
the judgment or engage the affections, did but excite the dis- 
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gust of his youthful pupil, and gave a turn to his character 
the very reverse of that which it was designed to secure. 

From Burgess he was removed to Eton, and subsequently 
to Christ-church, Oxford. What progress he made at these 
distinguished seminaries is not accurately ascertained. It is 
known that he affected great contempt for the studies and 
discipline established at these places; and, if we may take 
his own word, he was as assiduous to reject, as others were 
to gain, instruction. Judging, however, from the result, we 
may safely conclude that his application was greater than he 
was willing to confess, although not so great as either to entitle 
him to distinction, at the time, or to furnish him with a 
fund of classical or scientific erudition, adequate to his future 
exigencies. 

Even during his residence in college, he was distinguished 
by his gay habits—or, more properly, by a reckless career of 
scandaious dissipation and extravagance. But when, having 
left Oxford, he returned into general society, all regard for 
decency and prudence seems to have been thrown aside: and 
he pursued his dissolute pleasures with an undisguised, and 
even ostentatious, impetuosity ; as if his sole desire and ambition 
had been to build his fame upon a preeminency in profligacy. 
Yet we may well believe what he says of himself at an 
advanced period of his life— 

“ The love of study, and desire of knowledge, were what I felt all my life ; and 
though my genius, unlike the demon of Socrates, whispered so softly, that very 
often I heard him not in the hurry of those passions with which I was trans- 
ported, yet some calmer hours there were, and in them I listened to him.” 

His mad career of extravagance was arrested, for a moment, 
by his marriage, in the year 1700, with the daughter and 
co-heiress of Sir Henry Winchcombe. With her he received 
a large accession of property; and this was the only benefit 
he derived—it might be all he sought—from this ill-assorted 
union. He did not think it worth while to control his 
passions, nor she her temper; and the result was an early, 
and final, separation. 

In the same year, Bolingbroke was returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Wotton Bassett, in which his family 
exercised a paramount influence. Descended from Whig an- 
cestors, educated in Whig principles, and surrounded by 
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Whig connexions, it was concluded that he would attach 
himself to that party, which was now also in possession of 
power. He soon, however, made his election in favour of the 
opposite party, led on by Harley ; who, also, either from force 
of circumstances or conviction, had repudiated his Presbyterian 
connections, and identified himself with high-church politics. 
Bolingbroke might seem to have taken up his first political 
position very sagaciously, since he barely had found opportu- 
nity to display the splendor of his eloquence, and the vigor 
of his understanding, when the power of the Whigs received a 
severe shock, by the death of William III., in the year 1701, 
and the demise of the crown to the Princess of Denmark. 

It was the fate, or rather infirmity, of this amiable princess, 
to live perpetually under the influence of some female favor- 
ite. This influence had been long exercised by the Countess, 
afterward Duchess, of Marlborough ; and was, at this juncture, 
exerted in favour of her husband, to whom, therefore, the new 
sovereign confided the formation of her first ministry. Godol- 
phin, an ardent Tory, was appointed premier, supported by 
the Earls of Nottingham and Rochester—leaders of the high- 
church party. These noblemen, dissatisfied that so many 
Whigs should be retained in office, soon tendered their resig- 
nation. ‘Their secession opened the way to office for Harley 
and Bolingbroke—the former as home-secretary, the latter as 
secretary-at-war. In this situation—stimulated by personal 
ambition, as well as gratitude to the Duke of Marlborough, 
who admired and fostered the rising genius of the youthful 
secretary, encouraged, moreover, by the extraordinary success 
of the allied forces—Bolingbroke exhausted all the powers of 
his eloquence in defending the measures of the administration, 
and in reconciling the Commons to those enormous sacrifices, 
which enabled the duke to achieve that series of victories, 
which reared his military fame upon an imperishable basis. 
It was on the motion of Bolingbroke, that Parliament enabled 
the Queen to reward the hero of Blenheim and Ramilies, with 
what was dearer to him than fame itself—the magnificent 
estate and manors of Woodstock and Wotton. 

The secession of the leading Tories had the effect of raising 
a powerful opposition, in Parliament, against the Godolphin 
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ministry. ‘I’o resist this adverse force, there was no available 
expedient, but to recruit his cabinet from the ranks of the 
leading Whigs; and thus secure the co-operation of their 
adherents in the senate. Godolphin, although a Tory, now 
found himself chief of a Whig administration, and was 
willing to adopt their domestic policy, rather than relin- 
quish his office. ‘To this change, however, the Queen was 
never cordially reconciled. Her disgust was further exaspe- 
rated by the insolent and imperious conduct of her favorite, 
who thought herself entitled, not only to prescribe to her 
sovereign the chief members of her cabinet, but even, in her 
private intercourse, to fail in that courtesy and respect which 
was due to her royal mistress. This alienation of the monarch 
from her ministry and favorite, did not escape the notice of 
Harley and Bolingbroke ; and they commenced, forthwith, a 
secret intrigue, through the medium of Mrs. Masham, a lady 
of the bed-chamber, who had supplanted her relation and 
protectress in the affection and confidence of the Queen. 

This intrigue for displacing Godolphin, and reducing the 
power of the Marlboroughs, was managed with great secrecy and 
address; but yet it was obstructed for a time, in its progress, 
by that popularity and power, at home and abroad, which the 
military triumphs of Marlborough secured for himself and 
colleagues. The country, however, began at last to feel the 
heavy pressure of the debt and taxes which the military 
measures of Marlborough had occasioned ; and to compare the 
probable advantages, with the actual evils, of a protracted 
warfare. ‘The French monarch, too, had been so deeply humbled 
by a succession of defeats, that, in the year 1707, he offered 
such advantageous terms of peace, as left no necessary, or even 
justifiable, cause for the continuance of the war. Marlborough, 
by his insatiable avarice, had lost much of that popularity 
which the just admiration of his military genius had pro- 
cured for him: and the minstry, from obnoxious measures 
of domestic policy, had become generally as unpopular 
with the country, as distasteful to the Queen. Harley, 
therefore, concluded that the time was now arrived for 
exploding the mine, which he had been so long preparing 
for the demolition of his colleagues. It failed, however, 
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at the moment, through want of firmness in the Queen, who 
was obliged to suffer Harley to resign his office—an example 
which Bolingbroke naturally and necessarily followed. 

Bolingbroke had now reached his thirtieth year. He had sat 
seven years in Parliament, and, during the chief portion of that 
time, as a minister. He had felt both his own strength and his 
own weakness. Nature had been bountiful, and almost prodigal, 
in her gifts; and he scarcely less prodigal in the neglect and 
waste of them. In splendor of eloquence, -and vigor of 
mind, he had no equal in Parliament; in political knowledge, 
and sound discretion, he had many superiors. He now disco- 
vered that he could never arrive at that supremacy to which he 
aspired, and, short of which, his ambition could not rest satis- 
fied, except he could compete with his rivals in knowledge and 
judgment, as well as in genius and eloquence. He, therefore, 
took the resolution, which his resignation favored, of retiring 
from Parliament, and devoting himself to a course of severe and 
methodical reading during a period of two years. It is to this 
resolution that we may safely ascribe that extensive, if not pro- 
found, knowledge of political history, and of general literature, 
upon which, rather than upon his parliamentary or ministerial 
efforts, his posthumous fame reposes. 

Inthemeanwhile, theadministration he had left, although sup- 
ported by great majorities in the two Houses of Parliament, fell 
daily into more disrepute, both with the Queen and the people. 
In an evil hour they chose to try their strength against their 
opponents and the church party, by instituting a solemn im- 
peachment against Sacheverel—an obscure, weak clergyman, 
who had delivered a sermon at St. Paul’s, inculcating the 
doctrine of passive obedience, and other congenial topics. 
«© The Whigs took it in their heads,” as their historian, Burnet, 
expresses himself, “ to roast a parson, and they did roast him ; 
“* but their zeal tempted them to make the fire so high, that 
*«* they roasted themselves.” This ridiculous and intemperate 
proceeding proved to be critical. It furnished the im- 
pulse, and the signal, for the ‘Tories to display all their 
popularity, and put forth all their strength against the 
ministers. The Queen took courage to dismiss one of her 
most obnoxious servants, and replace him by the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, who, although a Whig, had voted for the 
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acquittal of Sacheverel. This was soon followed by the dis- 
missal of Godolphin, and the recall of Harley and Bolingbroke 
to office. Upon these two ministers the weight and the responsi- 
bility of the government rested ; and powerful and exasperated 
as their enemies were, it was essential, both to their own safety 
and the public welfare, that they should pursue their new line 
of pacific policy with the most perfect unanimity and unre- 
served confidence. ‘They were now, however, no longer able to 
disguise, either from themselves or others, that jealousy which 
had slept during their conjoint efforts to depose a common enemy. 
Both highly, and almost equally, gifted, they were in temper 
and character widely contrasted. Harley was courteous, tem- 
porising, reserved, cautious and indecisive. Bolingbroke was 
bold, ardent, impetuous, and constitutionally, if not morally or 
habitually, frank and communicative. They contrived, however, 
so far to dissemble their mutual aversion, as to concert mea- 
sures for carrying on the war with spirit, till a fit opportunity 
should arrive for negociating a peace. In the meanwhile they 
spared no pains to impress the nation with the impolicy of the 
war, the faithlessness of the allies, and the sordid rapacity of 
Marlborough and his political confederates. 

At this critical period, Swift appeared upon the political 
stage; and, disgusted with the neglect, or what he called 
ingratitude, of the Whigs, identified his reputation and fortune 
with those of the Harley administration. He contributed some 
of the most popular and effective papers to the Ewaminer—a 
weekly publication, conducted by Bolingbroke, Prior, Arbuth- 
not, and other literary advocates of the pacific policy. While the 
question of war and peace was debated with the greatest ear- 
nestness and animosity, both in parliament and without, Swift 
published his “ Conduct of the Allies... The effect was deci- 
sive—almost, magical. It was written with such “ unpretend- 
ing” simplicity of language, and yet in such a polished and 
eriginal vein of satirical humor, and, above all, with such an 
incontestible induction of facts, as to satisfy the doubts of all 
impartial inquirers, and to silence many, even of those who 
were determined not to be convinced. 

The people, and a majority of the House of Commons, were 
now gained over, and prepared for peace. The ministers indi- 
rectly gave the French court to understand that proposals for a 
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general pacification would be favourably received. This intima- 
tion was eagerly welcomed by the humiliated Louis; and, after 
some preliminary arrangements, those negotiations were com- 
menced, which terminated in the peace of Utrecht. It is upon 
the policy and conditions of this peace that the character of 
Bolingbroke, as a statesman, principally rests. That the contest 
had been continued longer than was compatible with the true 
interests of England, is not to be denied; but it is still 
maintained that the advantages secured by the peace were not 
proportionate to the successes of the war. Of this result, how- 
ever, the blame does not seem to be justly imputed to the 
ministers. The Allies, instigated by the traitorous intrigues of 
Marlborough, and the other advocates of war, both at home 
and abroad, threw every possible obstacle in the way of bring- 
ing the negotiations toa satisfactory and honourable conclusion. 
Notwithstanding these formidable difficulties, the grand objects 
for which the war had been commenced were secured. A com- 
petent barrier was provided in the Low Countries for the Dutch. 
The Duke of Savoy obtained that security and accession to 
his territories, to which his fortitude and endurance had 
entitled him. Gibraltar, Port Mahon, the demolition of Dun- 
kirk, and the protection and extension of commerce in the 
western hemisphere, were stipulated for, in favour of England. 
And every practicable precaution was taken, that the crowns of 
France and Spain should not be placed upon the same head. 
But to whatever criticism the terms of the peace of Utrecht 
may be justly exposed, all are agreed that its accomplishment, 
amidst the difficulties which beset him, reflects the highest 
honour on the diplomatic talents, official diligence, and moral 
courage of Bolingbroke. The Queen was, at this juncture, tot- 
tering on the brink of the grave; his chief colleague indecisive, 
sullen, and insidious ; his subordinates timid, and shrinking 
from responsibility ; his political opponents powerful, vindic- 
tive, and talented; the enemy, with whom he had to treat, dex- 
terous and subtle; the allies, with whom he had to confer, obsti- 
nate and faithless; the House of Lords swayed by the opposite 
faction ; and, above all, he was treating under the terror of an 
absurd Act of Parliament, which declared that the minister, who 
made peace with a power lending protection to the Pretender, 
should be deemed guilty of high treason. Under all this 
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accumulation of adverse circumstances, the wonder is, that a 
peace, comprehending so many favorable terms, or even that any 
peace at all, could be concluded. The correspondence which 
Bolingbroke has left behind him, connected with this negotia- 
tion, furnishes ample proof of his indefatigable exertions ; and it 
is, of itself, an imperishable monument of his prodigious powers, 
both diplomatic and literary. 

No sooner was the treaty of peace signed at Utrecht, in the 
year 1713, than the two ministers could no longer conceal 
their deep-seated antipathy from the public; or repress, 
even in the presence of the Queen herself, the language of 
mutual reproach and recrimination. All attempts to recon- 
cile them were fruitless. It was obvious that they could 
not much longer meet in the same council-chamber. The 
scale of Bolingbroke now began to preponderate. He had 
conciliated the favorite, by patronising her brother; and the 
Queen was disposed to forget his immoralities, in admiration 
of his official energy, and the charms of his conversation. 
Harley felt himself compelled to resign. The treasurer's staff 
was consigned to the Duke of Shrewsbury ; the virtual office 
of premier rested in Bolingbroke. He now touched upon 
the very terms of his utmost ambition. It was the moment 
of his fall. His power, to use his own phrase, “ was no 
** sooner ripe than rotten.” The Queen died within two 
days of this internal revolution in the cabinet. Her successor 
was under the complete influence of the Whigs, whom he 
encouraged to bear down their opponents by every oppression 
which party jealousy and revenge knows so well how to exer- 
cise, under the semblance of justice and patriotism. Boling- 
broke, as the most feared, was the most hated, and as the 
greatest, was the most envied, “ Summa petit livor.” Against 
him vengeance launched her first bolts. He flattered himself, 
for a time, that by his firmness he might repel, or by his dex- 
terity elude, them. But these hopes were soon dissipated. A 
new parliament was assembled, in which the Whigs had an 
overwhelming majority. His political opponent and personal 
enemy, Walpole, was its leader ; and he was determined to visit 
upon the leading Tories his own expulsion from the House of 
Commons, and by their ruin, revenge at once his own disgrace, 
and crush the power and hopes of the adverse party. He, 
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therefore, set himself, with the most assiduous zeal, to discover 
and collect materials, on which to found the impeachment of 
Bolingbroke and Harley. 

However confident Bolingbroke might be in the goodness 
of his cause—however conscious of his innocence of any act of 
high treason, or any thing even amounting to a high crime or 
misdemeanor—yet, he foresaw that, as his accusation would 
be drawn up by his most inveterate enemies, intent upon his 
destruction, and as he should have to defend himself before 
judges, a majority of whom were inflamed with prejudice and 
rage against his person and party, he could look neither for 
justice during the trial, nor mercy after it. 

“ He knew,” says his biographer, ‘ that the only alternatives were death, 
or flight and proscription.” 

“ For the latter he now prepared. His time for escape was short; the toils 
were already closing around him. The Whigs had concluded their investigations; 
even the articles of impeachment were ready; every night expectation was ex- 
cited of the opening of the charge—every hour was fraught with danger. Boling- 
broke’s deportment was to the last moment bold and fearless; his flight was 
precipitate and unexpected. When he had received intimation that the charge 
would be no longer delayed, he appeared the same night at the theatre, where he 
conversed with all his characteristic gaiety, bespoke a play for the next night, 
and subscribed to an opera to take place a fortnight after. But immediately 
the performance was over, he left London with precipitation, travelled rapidly to 
Dover, crossed the Channel in a small vessel, and, landing at Calais,-found 
himself an exile. Such was the reverse which a few short months brought in the 
fortunes of Bolingbroke. Now wielding all the mighty energies of his country, 
giving an object to the prowess of her arm, directing the thunder of her power, 
controlling her allies, breaking the resources of her enemies, guiding all the 
intricate mechanism of her government, diffusing the terror of her name abroad, 
mitigating the burden of her contest at home ; and lastly hushing the clangour of 
war, which for ten years had rung through Europe, into the busy murmur of 
peace. Now behold the same man exiled from the country he had governed, 
sheltered only by the enemy he had subdued.” 

Bolingbroke had escaped with his life; but he had left his 
property and honours at the mercy of his enemies. Of these 
he was forthwith stripped by a Bill of Attainder. The articles 
of impeachment upon which this measure of extreme severity 
was founded, were first,—that he had, in contravention of the 
treaty of the Grand Alliance, opened a negotiation with France, 
without communicating with the Allies; secondly,—that he 
conducted that treaty in concert with France, and gave her 
undue advantages in the terms of peace, and especially, that 
Philip, Duke of Anjou, was acknowledged King of Spain ; 
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thirdly,—that he advised the enemy by what methods he 
might regain the important fortress of Tournay from the 
States General. 

In the formal impeachment no article is framed to charge 
him with any traitorous practices, or even confidential com- 
munication with the Pretender. This omission is, by itself, 
conclusive, that no proof at that period, or even plausible 
ground of suspicion, could be discovered of any such intrigue. 
The silence of his public accusers, added to his own solemn 
protestations of innocence (made at a late period of life, when 
he was writing for posterity), ought certainly to outweigh 
the evidence of anonymous detractors, and the sinister inter- 
pretation of spies, raked from the dusty archives of secret 
correspondence. We would not argue that Bolingbroke was 
not, in his heart, inclined to the restoration of the Stuarts. 
But this inclination he did but share with the generality of the 
Tories, a considerable section of the Whigs, and a majority 
of the people. But while Marlborough, Russell, Ormonde, 
Harley, and almost all the leaders of both parties, were main- 
taining a furtive intercourse with the Pretender, Bolingbroke 
stands peculiarly clear of any taint of such double-faced loyalty 
and vacillating treason. 

Of two of the alleged charges an impartial posterity has ac- 
quitted Bolingbroke, as far asany dereliction of duty and honour 
is concerned. An imputation is left upon his honour, and 
through him upon the honour of his country, for having com- 
menced and continued the negotiations for peace, without 
the privity first, and then without the concurrence, of the 
Allies. This stigma his biographer is disposed very ri- 
gorously to impress upon his character. But we are by no 
means convinced that he was guilty of any direct breach of 
good faith. Of this we are very sure, that the politicians 
who negotiated the treaty of the Grand Alliance and of 
the Barrier, and admitted a clause, by which England, who 
never ought to have been a principal in the war, was debarred 
under all circumstances from “ treating of peace with the 
* enemy, except jointly with the Allies,” are entitled to a 
much larger share of the censure and the odium. The 
Allies too, had, one and all, so far fallen short of their stipu- 
lated contingents, that it may be questioned, without any 
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refinement of casuistry, whether England was not morally free 
at any time to insist upon terminating a contest, of which the 
chief burthen, and none of the advantages, fell to her share. 
We admit that too much confidence was reposed in France 
during the progress of the negotiations. But even that error 
finds its extenuation, if not its exculpation, in the obstinate 
selfishness of the Marlborough faction, in London, and at 
the Hague,—a faction which employed every artifice and 
every intrigue to mar the prospects of peace, and to perpe- 
tuate a war, which ministered so largely to their own avarice 
and ambition. ‘They were now confederated with the Allies 
to defeat the measures of government; and therefore drove 
the ministers into the arms of France. On this, as on many 
other occasions, the best interests of the country were sacrificed 
to the objects and passions of party. 

Bolingbroke had now, at the age of thirty-five, run his 
brilliant, but unsteady and unsuccessful, career as a British 
statesman; and was preparing to enter upon another, neither 
brilliant nor successful. Enraged and maddened by the harsh 
treatment which he had received from the king and the pre- 
vailing faction, he most imprudently, and fatally for his 
honour and future fortune, listened to the advances of the 
Pretender, who offered him a high official situation in his 
councils. ‘This situation Bolingbroke accepted, and held 
during the ill-concerted and disastrous invasion of Scotland, 
in the year 1715. 

Of the ill success of this futile enterprise, the Pretender, or 
his confidential advisers, chose to lay the principal blame upon 
Bolingbroke. He had indeed discouraged the attempt; and it 
is probable that he did not exhibit very great zeal and spirit 
in a cause, which the absurd and bigoted conduct of its 
chief rendered hopeless. He secretly advised the Tories 
in England—who were now anxious to escape from the 
injustice and tyranny of Hanoverian policy, by restoring 
the Stuarts—not to expose their lives and fortunes by any 
rash and premature declaration in favour of a person and a 
cause, which had no rational prospect or means of success. 
‘The Pretender, therefore, might have some reason for ques- 
tioning his fidelity, and removing him from his councils. But 
he, as groundlessly as ludicrously, proceeded to re-enact, in 
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his sham parliament at St. Germain, the grave and severe 
process taken against him in England; and caused him to be 
impeached and attainted in due form. Bolingbroke was now 
proscribed and persecuted by both parties. 

Fortune had now done her worst—she had frustrated every 
hope, and disconcerted every plan—she had not only stripped 
him of the high honour to which his ambition too prematurely 
aspired, but of every advantage to which his genius and diligence 
might justly entitle him. He appears to have been permitted 
to rise, only that he might fall; and his ambition to be flat- 
tered for a moment, that he might have a keener and longer 
perception of the reverse. 

** Nam qui nimios optabat honores, 
“ Et nimias poscebat opes, numerosa parabat 
‘“* Excelsz turris tabulata ; unde altior esset 
“ Casus, et impulse preceps immane ruine.” 

If it should be asked what peculiar quality in Bolingbroke's 
mind rendered all his intellectual powers useless or even perni- 
cious to its owner, we do not hesitate to fix it upon his inor- 
dinate pride and precipitate ambition. He was so impatient of 
superiority, and so eager to rule, that he had not patience to 
serve any party, or any person, long enough to secure either 
their confidence or their friendship. He converted his political 
opponents into personal enemies, and his colleagues into rivals. 
The former, therefore, witnessed his downfal with shouts of 
exultation, and meanly and maliciously took advantage of his 
hour of weakness to strip him of his property and honours, and 
would have slaked their thirst of vengeance in his blood, had 
he not eluded their pursuit by a timely flight. His associates 
were willing, indeed, to avail themselves of his talents, and 
share in his prosperity ; but even they had no sympathy with 
him in his calamity. No friendly arm was exerted to break 
the violence of his descent ; and scarcely a voice was lifted up, 
either to defend his character or deplore his fate. 

We have now only to view Bolingbroke as a private man, 
and in his capacity of author and philosopher. But before we 
advert to his literary labours, we will conduct our readers to the 
conclusion of his personal history. 

We shall not dwell upon his sensual extravagancies, and 
licentious intrigues, either in London, where he had passed his 
youth, or in Paris, where he now took up his residence, and 
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was freely admitted into the society of the ministers of that 
voluptuous court. Weare entirely impressed with the wisdom 
of the distinction taken by our German ancestors, in the inflic- 
tion of punishments; and we think it as applicable to literary 
as to legal judicatures. 

“« Distinctio peenarum ex delicto; proditores et transfugas arboribus suspen- 
dunt ; corpore infames coeno ac palude, injecta insupercrate, mergunt. Diversitas 
supplicii illic respicit; tanquam scelera ostendi oporteat dum puniuntur, flagitia 
abscondi*.”” 

He remained, however, but a short time in Paris. He re- 
tired into the country, and employed his leisure in corres- 
ponding with his literary friends in England; and more parti- 
cularly in drawing up an elaborate and splendid defence of 
himself, in a letter to Sir William Windham, who was now 
leader of the Tories. 

In the year 1718, his lady died; and, within the space of 
eighteen months after, he entered again into a matrimonial en- 
gagement with the Marquise de Villette. In this second con- 
nection he proved to be as eminently fortunate, as before he 
had been unsuccessful. The Marquise was possessed of 
almost all those qualities which were calculated to fix the 
affections of such a husband. She was lively, talented, not 
destitute of personal charms, and cordially attached to her 
lord, both by admiration of his talents, and affection for his 
person. She also brought him a very considerable accession of 
income, consisting of some annuities, and 50,000/. in the English 
funds. With these means, added to the small wreck of his 
own fortunes, he was enabled to embellish a very elegant retreat 
at La Source de Loiret. Here he passed two or three years, 
soothing the bitterness of disappointment, and the yearnings 
of ambition, with such amusements as his literary occupations 
and social intercourse afforded. 

Bolingbroke had no sooner broken off his official connec- 
tion with the Pretender, than Lord Stair, the ambassador at 
Paris, was authorised by George I. to offer him hopes, or 
rather an assurance, of pardon—upon the understanding that 
he never renewed any intercourse with the exiled family. 
This promise, as being perfectly congenial to his state of 
feeling, as well as his deliberate judgment, was rashly made 
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unconditionally. As he refused to give any secret informa- 
tion to the government, and his hostility was neutralised, the 
promise of the king was allowed to sleep nearly seven years; 
and every effort made by Bolingbroke to shake off his attain- 
der, during that time, was frustrated. 

In the year 1723, his second marriage began to transpire; and 
her agent in England refused to make any further remittances 
to the Marquise, as the consort of an attainted outlaw. Lady 
Bolingbroke was now compelled to repair to London. Here, 
with the assistance of Lord Harcourt, and other friends of her 
husband, she succeeded in regaining possession of her property. 
Not content with the first success, she contrived to procure an 
introduction to the Duchess of Kendal, the king’s mistress. 
On her she prevailed, by a douceur of 11,000/., to intercede 
with the king—and so effectually, that, in defiance of every 
obstacle that Walpole and the other ministers could raise, 
the king insisted upon extending his pardon to Bolingbroke, 
so far as respected his life and liberty. As soon as he had 
ascertained that his pardon was registered in form, he came 
over to England, to exercise his restored rights, and to 
negotiate, in person, for those which were still withheld. 
Being unsuccessful in the latter design, he returned to his 
retreat in France. From thence he kept up a constant 
correspondence with such of his political connections in 
England, as seemed likely to promote his great object—the 
complete reversal of his attainder. Walpole, however, was 
still further confirmed in the power and in the will to defeat 
his purpose. Nothing, therefore, remained, but to pursue his 
object through the same secret track which had before led to 
partial success. He entrusted his interests to the same nego- 
tiator, who, through the same intercessors, made a favourable 
impression upon the king’s mind. Bolingbroke now returned to 
England, to push to a successful termination the negotiation 
which his lady had so auspiciously opened. After many and 
earnest applications, the king at length was induced to exer- 
cise his authority over his ministers and parliament, and to 
prevail with them to repeal the act of attainder—so far as to 
entitle him to hold property under the protection of the law, 
and to succeed in due time to his patrimonial estates. 

He was now cut off from every hope of entering again 
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upon the arena of his former political combats ; and therefore, 
of necessity, and with the best grace he could, prepared him- 
self to pass the remainder of Thy days in retirement. For this 
purpose, he purchased his celebrated villa of Dawley, near 
Uxbridge; which, during his residence there, became the resort 
of the most distinguished literary men of the age, Pope, Gay, 
Swift, Phillips, &e. 

But although he was legally disqualified for active politics, 
his mind and pen were not unemployed. From hence he 
directed some of those pungent strictures, in the “* Occasional 
* Writer” and “ Craftsman,” against Walpole, which made his 
enemy writhe under his lash, and gradually shook the 
character and credit of the minister. He had even sufficient 
influence to obtain an audience of the king, for the purpose of 
exposing the un-English policy and corrupting influence of 
Walpole. But this transient and weak effort to rise again 
into power (through the reigning favourite) signally failed. 
He could not expose the Gunn of the minister, without 
compromising the Hanoverian monarch. His intrigue was 
unsuccessful ; and he gained nothing from his interview, but 
aggravated contempt and hatred. 

By the death of George I., in the year 1727, Bolingbroke 
was entitled to hope that the power of his rival might be 
broken, and his own party re-established. In this expectation 
he was utterly disappointed. For when the near prospect of 
place at length presented itself to the Tories, they instantly 
forgot all those pure and patriotic principles, which they had 
advocated with so much eloquence, and showed themselves 
quite ready to adopt the worst features of Walpole’s domestic 
and foreign policy, provided they might be permitted to wield 
the same power, and enjoy the same patronage. ‘The power, 
therefore, of the Whig ministry was more firmly consolidated 
than ever; and Bolingbroke resigned, in utter despair and 
disgust, all hopes and all efforts for the party with which he 
had been so long connected. From this period his political 
treatises were composed under the influence of a very different 
principle, and with a quite different aim. He thought and 
wrote no longer as a partisan, but as a patriot. He appealed 
to the nation, not to a faction. His Patriot King, Disser- 
tation upon Parties, and other later works, breathe a most 
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liberal, constitutional, and even popular, spirit ; and expose, 
in the most striking manner, the mischievous influence of 
party conflicts on the happiness and prosperity of nations. 
They deserve the attentive study of every politician, who 
wishes to understand the nature and practices of faction, and 
to apply the experience of past ages to his own instruction, 
and the benefit of his country. They are to be read, however, 
with this pre-monition,—that all Bolingbroke’s political disser- 
tations are composed with a latent reference to the exculpation 
of his own errors, or the exemplification of his own merits. 

Bolingbroke, having discovered that by his ten years’ resi- 
dence at Dawley he had neither contributed to the elevation 
of his party, nor to the improvement of his fortune, again 
withdrew into France; and seated himself at Chantelou, near 
Fontainbleau. Here he remained till the death of his father, 
in the year 1742. By this event he came into possession of an. 
ample property, and was enabled to fix his establishment at 
Battersea, on a scale of expense suited to his own ideas of 
cemfort and dignity. 

In the year preceding, Walpole, his insolent and inveterate 
foe, had fallen at length under the ruins of his own vicious 
system; and if his opponents had not been so impatient to 
grasp at power, as to accept terms from the court and stipulate 
for his personal safety, it is more than probable that he would 
have felt the full weight of that attainder, which he had 
laboured to inflict and perpetuate upon Bolingbroke, but 
which he himself had most amply deserved. It was enough, 
however, to reconcile Bolingbroke to his country, that his arch 
enemy no longer swayed its destinies; and it contributed to 
allay that spirit of revenge, which neither his philosophy had 
taught him to subdue, nor his self-respect to conceal, to see 
the object of his hate sunk to as abject a state of political 
insignificance as himself. 

But now, age and disease, enemies still more inexorable, 
pressed upon him, and compelled him to seek that repose, 
which his reason had often counselled, but his ambition 
would not allow him to enjoy. His constitution and spirits 
were much enfeebled, and he had recourse to recreations of the 
lightest and even most frivolous kind, to entertain, without 
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of literary acquaintance. But the splendid phalanx which 
formerly surrounded him had disappeared. Swift, Gay, 
Atterbury, Arbuthnot, Philips, were passed from the scene. 
Pope lingered awhile behind, when he too followed. The 
only person now left, around whom his affections clung, was 
his wife, who had been in a state of painful and hopeless 
infirmity ever since her return to England. Over her sick 
bed, and ** long days’ dying,” he watched with fond affection 
and intense anxiety; and when death at length relieved her from 
her sufferings, he wept for her, as “ losing one” (to use his 
own expression) “* who had been the comfort of his life in all 
“ the melancholy scenes of it, just at a time when the present 
“« was most likely to continue, and to grow daily worse.” 

His apprehensions were not chimerical. Imagination itself 
can scarcely conceive an accumulation of distress more afflict- 
ing than that which assailed Bolingbroke, in the short inter- 
val that intervened between his wife’s death and his own. 
The present could afford him no enjoyment—the past no 
consolation—and the future no hope. His constitution was 
thoroughly broken, and his spirits subdued. He was harassed 
by a complicated litigation commenced by the relations of 
Lady Bolingbroke, who claimed her property, on the plea that 
the marriage rite had never been legally solemnized. The 
measures they had concerted to keep it secret, deprived him of 
the immediate means of proof, and he was beaten in the 
process. This must have been deeply mortifying to him,—not 
so much at depriving him of a large amount of property, as 
leaving a disgraceful and unmerited stigma upon the me- 
mory of his wife. This sentence was, after a tedious pro- 
cess, reversed, but too late for Bolingbroke to have the satis- 
faction of knowing it. In addition to this, he was attacked 
by a cancer in his face. ‘The disease, of its own nature incura- 
ble, and sufficiently loathsome and painful, was further exaspe- 
rated by the injudicious treatment of an empiric. The 
disorder made rapid progress, and soon extended to the vital 
parts. His end now approached. 

“* In the agonies of death,” says his biographer, “ he was awfully consistent 
with himself. He rejected, without hesitation, the proffered assistance of a 
clergyman, and died, as he had always lived, but only latterly avowed himself— 
a Deist.’’ 
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We have thus endeavoured to present our readers with a 
concentrated summary of that information regarding this 
extraordinary man, which Mr. Cooke has extended into two 
octavo volumes; we would by no means insinuate, however, 
that he has been needlessly prolix. We have read his 
work with great interest, and do not hesitate to recommend 
it to our readers, as a specimen of biography highly 
creditable to his talents and impartiality. It is written in 
nervous and elegant language, although with too close an 
imitation of the more ornamental, and as we think less 
tasteful, style of his author. He is not, however, always 
judicious, or even correct in the choice of his terms and 
metaphors. He speaks of a “ series of tyranny,” “ hushing 
“ clangour into a murmur,” and the “ transit of a star ;” and 
—of all stars in the firmament—of a “ twin-star.”. Of these 
and similar inaccuracies, not a few, he might not unreasonably 
say, 

* Quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parim cavit prudentia.”’ 

But we cannot so easily discover an excuse for some rash 
strictures he has passed upon other writers. He has treated 
Swift, in particular, we are persuaded, with peculiar injustice. 
He stigmatises him as a “ thorough miser,” a “ pure deist,” 
and a “reverend deceiver;” now it so happens, that if we 
had been called upon to point out the most beneficent 
and charitable of that constellation of wits, which adorned 
the age and society of Bolingbroke, we should have unhesita- 
tingly named this calumniated Swift. It is true that he was, 
till past the middle of life, a rigid economist. Had he been 
less so, he could neither have maintained his independence or 
discharged his just debts. But as soon as he had secured a 
competence, he employed the first five hundred pounds of 
which he became possessed, in assisting industrious artisans 
and tradesmen. Nor did the experience he had of the ingra- 
titude of mankind, in advanced years, ever freeze the current 
of his bounty. Almost the last act and last words of his life, 
were to order twenty pounds to be given to a young couple, 
whose house and shop, he casually overheard his attendants 
say, had been destroyed by fire; with strict injunctions to 
conceal the name of the donor. This was “the ruling passion, 
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strong in death.” It is true that Swift was minutely, perhaps 
whimsically, methodical in his economy. But his parsimony 
was neither rapacious nor obdurate. He refused the offer of pe- 
cuniary aid from Harley and Bolingbroke, when his necessities 
and their obligations, might have well justified its acceptance. 
He allowed Pope to enrich himself by the sale of his poetical 
productions, and gave to booksellers the copyright of his 
political treatises, which they would have been glad to purchase 
for very considerable sums. No; “ thorough misers” are not 
made of such stuff'as this. And yet Mr. Cooke says, that “ the 
“ avarice which tormented Swift, never tormented Boling- 
“ broke’s mind.” Happy had it been for Bolingbroke if Swift's 
avarice had tormented, or at least influenced, his mind. Swift 
had small resources, which he sedulously husbanded, that he 
might have wherewithal to maintain his own independence, 
serve the necessities of his friends, and “ give to him that 
needeth.” Bolingbroke, during the greatest portion of his life, 
had ample resources, which he profusely squandered in the 
gratification of his own vanity and sensuality, or bestowed 
upon the worthless ministers of his pleasures. In short, 
Bolingbroke, from large means, gave little; Swift, from small 
means, gave much. Never, surely, were praise and blame so 
preposterously awarded ; and never was contrast instituted that 
deserved so well to be reversed, as when the praise of liberality 
is ascribed to Bolingbroke, and the imputation of avarice laid 
upon Swift. 

Let us now see upon what evidence Swift is charged with 
infidelity, and, of consequence, with systematic hypocrisy. 
Mr. Cooke admits that it was only late in life that Bolingbroke 
avowed his deistical creed; but, “ his infidelity peeps out 
** occasionally in his correspondence with Swift, and these 
* allusions seem never to have called forth a reproof from the 
“ dignitary.” Has Mr. Cooke, whom we believe to be a sincere 
Christian, had so little intercourse with mankind as never to 
have seen infidelity “ peep out” in the presence of himself or 
other Christians, and yet escape without reproof? The argu- 
ment scarcely amounts to a presumption; and is more than 
neutralised by the fact, that in this very same correspondence 
with Swift, Bolingbroke always treats religious topics as if he 
were addressing a sincere believer. Confidential as this corres- 
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pondence was, if he had entertained a suspicion to the contrary, 
it is scarcely possible that it should not have “ peeped out,” or 
rather openly showed itself, as his opinion of Pope actually 
does in his correspondence with him. The loose idle gossip of 
Mallet’s widow, detailed by M. Grimouard, importing that the 
distinguished characters who frequently met Bolingbroke at 
her house, “ ¢toit une société de part déistes,” is utterly 
unworthy of any credit or regard. 

If the speculative opinions of Bolingbroke and Swift were 
identical, their practical principles were at least sufficiently 
discrepant. Swift exerted all his literary talents to recommend 
Christianity ; Bolingbroke, to discredit it. We would by no 
means undertake the hopeless task of reconciling ail Swift's 
* sayings and doings” to the high standard of Cheistion mora- 
lity; but there is much more that cannot be reconciled, by 
any ingenuity, to the hypothesis of his being an infidel. 

We have an opportunity of contemplating the characters of 
Bolingbroke and Swift, under circumstances closely analogous, 
and under circumstances, too, in which men do not usually, 
indeed scarcely can, dissemble. It was the fate of both, after all 
other ties of affection were broken—all other hopes of worldly 
comfort annihilated—to watch over the dying hours of their 
respective consorts, to whom they were each tenderly attached, 
and to console whom, since they ‘could not restore them, all the 
resources of their minds were put in requisition. In this 
situation Bolingbroke admits the ineffectiveness of his philo- 
sophy. He confesses that he is incapable either of receiving, or 
of communicating, consolation. “ A man who thinks and feels 
“ as I do,” he writes, “‘ can find no satisfaction in the present 
“ scene.” 

Swift, under similar circumstances, encourages his sinking 
invalid to raise her thoughts and hopes to a future and 
invisible world; and to lift her heart to God in penitence 
and prayer, through faith in a Redeemer. The forms of 
prayer which Swift composed and used, on that painful 
occasion, are indubitable monuments of his piety, as well as 
of his affection. We have no hesitation in saying, that it is 
not only improbable, but impossible (for we think there is a 
limit to human hypocrisy), that any person, under such cir- 
cumstances, should have drawn up, and used these forms, 
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and yet not believed in the authenticity of the Christian 
Scriptures. 

Mr. Cooke, as we think, undervalues Swift's literary, as 
much as his moral and religious, character. He tells us, that 
Bolingbroke, Addison, and Swift, were acknowledged as the 
triumvirate who infused elegance into our language. ‘ Among 
“‘ these, the first place was assigned to Bolingbroke, and it 
* would not be difficult to prove that he deserves it. Swift 
* has never been thought of as his rival: his plain and un- 
‘ pretending language, so utterly devoid of figure or 
‘ ornament, could never be compared with that of a man 
“he was always ready to acknowledge as his master.” 
Swift's language “is plain and unpretending ;” Bolingbroke’s, 
on the contrary, full of ornament and figure; true: but this 
does not decide the question at once in favour of Bolingbroke. 
They were both accomplished literary gladiators. The peer 
advanced, with a dignified and imposing air, assumed a grace- 
ful but studied attitude, flourished his shining rapier, as if he 
would dazzle the eyes, before he pierced the breast, of his 
opponents. The dean advanced in an easy and natural, 
“ almost negligent, manner,” looked merely at the mark he 
had to strike, and subdued his foe before he put him on his 
guard. In truth, the simplicity of Swift's style is its charm ; 
and it is its strength. The fault of Bolingbroke’s, is its 
affectation of ornament. Its march is encumbered by the 
richness of the dress, and the argument obscured by a pro- 
fusion of figures. We do not hesitate to say, that the best 
specimen of Bolingbroke’s style is to be found in some of 
those papers in the Craftsman, which he wrote with the 
intention of concealing the writer ; and it is in them, too, that 
he most resembles Swift. He wrote, as Swift always wrote, 
not to astonish, but to convince. He thought of his cause, 
and not of his fame. He was “ unpretending,” and he was 
effective. 

Swift was sparing in the use of metaphors; he could carry 
his point without them. To introduce them, therefore, would 
have been superfluous, at least—if not impertinent. Men who 
scarcely know their own meaning, or, knowing it, are unable 
to convey an accurate idea of it in literal terms—in other 
words, persons whose intellectual vision is obscure, or whose 
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command of language is imperfect—take refuge in circumlo- 
cutory and figurative illustrations. Affectation sometimes 
adopts, from choice, the fault to which weakness has recourse, 
from necessity. From this affectation, or this weakness, 
Bolingbroke himself is by no means exempt, even in the most 
elaborate of his philosophical works. 

Again, we are quite at a loss to discover upon what grounds 
Mr. Cooke should assert “ that Swift was always ready to ac- 
*“ knowledge Bolingbroke as his master.” When Swift was first 
introduced to Bolingbroke, he was of the mature age of forty- 
one. His mind was furnished with a rich store of knowledge, 
classical, historical, political, and literary. His style was 
already formed. His character as an author was established. 
He was fully conscious of his powers; and was not the person 
to call any man his master, least of all a young man of thirty. 
He met Bolingbroke as an equal, and in that equality ever 
maintained himself. What then had Swift, a country vicar, to 
throw into the scale against the preponderance of Bolingbroke’s 
rank ? what, but his unrivalled talents? Again, 

In which department, we should wish to learn, was Boling- 
broke his master? Was it in poetry? In this province, at 
least, Bolingbroke was the scholar, and a very unpromising 
one. Was it in theology? Was it in classical taste and eru- 
dition? In these, again, Swift will not lose by the comparison. 
Of their relative merits, as masters of language, we will pro- 
nounce nothing categorically. It is too much a matter of mere 
taste. Sub judice lis est. Well, then it must be in the 
department of politics that Bolingbroke leaves his pupi/ behind, 
at such a hopeless distance. And yet, if the merit of political 
writings is to be tested by their effects, the balance here again 
will seem in favour of Swift. No compositions that Boling- 
broke ever wrote or ever spoke, powerful and splendid as they 
are, produced effects bearing any comparison to those produced 
by Swift's Conduct of the Allies, and Drapier’s Letters. 
On the effect of the former publications on the English mind 
we have already said a few words. But magical as that was, 
it was nothing compared with the overwhelming effect of the 
latter over the Irish nation. 

The Drapier’s Letters not only turned the hearts of the 
people to him, as one man, but suspended the functions of 
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government, and erected the Dean of St. Patrick’s into the 
autocrat of Ireland. The agitations of the storm were felt 
even in England, and shook Walpole upon his ministerial 
throne. He would have wished, but durst not venture, to 
arrest him. Swift, strong in the cause he had advocated, in 
his conscious integrity, and the attachment of the people, long 
enjoyed the popularity and gratitude he had so well deserved, 
and set his enemies at defiance. 

It is scarcely necessary to enter into any formal vindication 
of Johnson and Warburton, against certain contemptuous 
aspersions of Mr. Cooke. All that we shall say, is, that when 
writers have passed from the scene a century, or even half of 
that period, and yet are remembered and read as generally as 
Johnson and Warburton, it is too late to demolish their 
characters by a passing sarcasm. 'To speak of them contemp- 
tuously, reflects ridicule on the critics—more than on the 
authors. 

We had intended to have presented our readers with a brief 
analysis of the metaphysical opinions of Bolingbroke, which he 
has dignified with the title of First Philosophy; together 
with a compendious review of his arguments against the histo- 
rical evidences of Christianity. But we have already exceeded 
the limits assigned us, and must postpone those parts of our 
subject to a future number. What we have further to add, is, 
that we are far from considering Bolingbroke either that pro- 
digy of intellect, or that monster of vice, which his admirers 
on one hand, and his assailants on the other, have chosen to 
represent him. Yet do we believe that, if his moral principles 
had been sufficiently strong to regulate the course of his ambi- 
tion, and control the impetuosity of his passions, he might have 
escaped those humiliations and calamities by which he was 
overwhelmed, and taken the highest station to which a subject 
is permitted to aspire. But so infatuated was he with the 
charms of power and pleasure, that, after pursuing them to his 
ruin in early life, he sat down deliberately, in his maturer years, 
to devise theories and arguments in justification of his practice. 
His political treatises, as we have before observed, were evi- 
dently written with that design, and his metaphysical systems 
bear decisive marks of being constructed with an oblique view 
to an apology for his own vices. He takes infinite pains to 
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persuade himself that God neither exerts any providence here, 
nor any retribution hereafter; and therefore the ambitious man 
may pursue power, and the voluptuary pleasure, to any excess, 
or in any form, without apprehending either present com- 
punction, or future punishment. Whether he succeeded in 
convincing himself of the soundness of his doctrines, is very 
doubtful; that he has not gained many converts may be in- 
ferred from this—that the merited unpopularity of his philo- 
sophical works has contributed to that neglect and disrepute 
into which his political treatises have anions edly fallen, 
and left a stigma upon his name, which his splendid talents 
have tended rather to expose than palliate in the eyes of 
posterity. 


ArricLte X. 


Les Cours du Nord dévoileés; ou, le Secret de Tplitz. 
Par un Ancien Ministre résident 4 la Dicte de Francfort. 
Paris: Decembre 1835. 

Unpex this pretending, and somewhat affected, title, we have 
been surprised to meet with one of the ablest pamphlets, on the 
foreign policy of France, and its relations to the great Northern 
cuditlion which has issued from the press of that, or any other, 
country. Weare not prepared, indeed, to assent to all the 
positions which the author attempts to establish with regard to 
the objects of the congress, which was so mysteriously con- 
voked, and so secretly Gieniel. last autumn, in the depths 
of Bohemia. Yet, they may be looked upon as ingenious 
suppositions, which deserve more attention than is usually 
bestowed on political prognostications,—because they evidently 
proceed from the pen of one, who has a close knowledge, and 
probably some actual experience, of the intrigues which he 
describes. We may be mistaken as to the immediate ends of the 
meeting of the three sovereigns ; but the light which our author 
throws upon their ulterior designs, and the contrasts which he 
draws between the efficiency of their diplomatic agents, and 
those of the French government, furnish new and important 
information, to awaken the attention, and strengthen the policy, 
of western Europe. In the article on the Prussian Commercial 
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League, in our last number, we described the influence which 
Russia has long exercised over the German confederation— 
the skill with which, as early as the year 1828, she pointed out 
“ le réle de la Prusse’—and the tenacity with which she has 
forwarded her continental system, in the presence of changes 
which threatened the peace of Europe. The apathy, with 
which France and England have viewed the policy of the 
Northern courts, is now dispelled; every day brings us fresh 
tokens of the rising anxiety and indignation of the English 
people ; and the meeting, which took place at Toplitz, has 
furnished grounds for endless conjectures and increased appre- 
hension. We are tempted te give the passage, in which the 
author of the pamphlet before us describes the relations of 
France and England to the Northern powers, under these cir- 


cumstances. 

* When the three sovereigns of the North met at Téplitz and at Kalisch, the 
journals of all parties, in France and in England, were equally at a loss to deter- 
mine the motives and the object of that mysterious meeting. It was the first 
time in the history of European diplomacy, that two powers, which had hereto- 
fore boasted of a preponderating influence, found themselves shut out from a 
solemn congress, by the sovereigns of three great continental nations. The 
Quadruple Alliance had indeed been secretly concluded by the respective 
ministers of France and England, but its object was explicitly avowed after the 
treaty had been ratified. The formation of an exclusive congress by the 
Northern powers, for the express purpose of discussing secret questions, if it does 
not amount to an act of hostility towards their two great allics, cannot but be 
regarded as a certain proof of the distrust and ill-will which the sovereigns of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, bear to those of England and of France. The 
complete ignorance of the cabinets of St. James and of the Tuileries, as to the 
questions which were agitated at the Congress, is the most disgraceful part of the 
occurrence. The language which has been held by the Emperor Nicolas to 
the municipality of Warsaw, and the attitude of the Northern powers—em- 
boldened by their recent conference—has excited the indignation and the alarm 
of the press in England and in France. And the public demands with impatience 
some explanations on the subject of the intrigues which have been so obscurely 
carried on at Toplitz—explanations, which it is the duty of the well paid minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and of the ambassadors, who receive such ample salaries, to 
communicate. Previously to the opening of this celebrated congress, and during 
its continuance, these great statesmen lay, as it were, stretched along, with their 
ears to the ground, to catch the faintest sound from the mine which was being 
prepared at Toplitz. But it will not be difficult to demonstrate that we shall 
derive no information from their reports. 

* What generous citizen can contemplate the journeys, the excursions, and the 
frequent interviews of the allied sovereigns of the North, without a feeling of 
grief and anxiety? A feeling which will be increased from day to day, when he 
reflects on the vague and inadequate opinion which is entertained in the West 


of Europe of the dangers which threaten it from the East.” (p. 1-3.) 
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The author goes on to state his opinion that the conferences 
of Téplitz, from which the agents of the British and French 
cabinets were excluded, sufficiently attest the loss of their 
former political influence, and the inability of those govern- 
ments to oppose, or to anticipate, the aggressions and the designs 
of their adversaries. 

The origin of the two great systems, which absorb all the 
interests and all the accessory questions now agitated in the 
movement of European politics, may be traced to the years 
1820 and 1823. The former of these systems received its 
impulse from the influence of England ; and at the time of 
the sentimental Spanish campaign of the Duc d’Angouléme, 
it was foreseen that the hopes of the liberal party, throughout 
Europe, depended on the maintenance of a coalition between 
the constitutional powers of the south, destined to counteract 
the absolutist influence of the Holy Alliance, which the 
Emperor Alexander had succeeded in forming to serve the 
purposes of his mystical ambition. At that time, the policy 
of the Restoration presented a fatal and insurmountable 
obstacle to an alliance, which might have seconded the influence 
of England in behalf of the liberties of Europe. 

The second system, on the contrary, which was headed 
and directed by Russia, was followed with constancy by the 
Restoration. So much had been said of the magnanimity 
of the Emperor Alexander, during the transactions of 1816 
and 1818, that the elder branch of the Bourbons conceived 
itself to be indissolubly wedded to the policy of Russia. At 
one time this feeling was so strong, that the Count Pozzo 
di Borgo, who was then the Russian ambassador in Paris, may 
almost be said to have belonged to the French cabinet ; he 
was consulted on the affairs of state, as if he had been one of 
the ministers; and ample means were at his disposal for 
maintaining the preponderance of the system, and the interests 
of the government which he represented. 

In the year 1828, during the campaign of the Russian army 
on the Balkan, this devotion of the French cabinet to the 
policy of Russia was peculiarly manifest. It is impossible 
that a cabinet of tolerable sagacity should not have discerned 
the object of the Czar’s ambition. The lances of the Cossacks 
pointed to Constantinople—as the term of their expedition ; 
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and France was as much interested as England, in preventing 
Russia from obtaining the supreme command of the Bosphorus. 
But the Count de Laferronays, who was entirely devoted to 
the interests of Russia, was at that period minister of foreign 
affairs in France: and the Duc de Mortemart, who was no less 
imbued with Russian principles and feelings, was the repre- 
sentative of France at the court of St. Petersburgh. Under 
this two-fold influence, no attention was paid to the well- 
grounded remonstrances of other powers ; it was in vain that 
Prince Metternich solicited the French government to accede 
to the league which had naturally been formed between the 
cabinets of Vienna and of London; it was in vain that the 
Duke of Wellington seconded the representations made by the 
Austrian cabinet;—the minister De Laferronays was deaf to 
these observations. In the meantime, Count Pozzo di Borgo did 
not cease to allure the French government by every possible 
means—by hopes which could never be realised—and by hints 
that the frontiers of the Rhine might perhaps be the recom- 
pense which France would receive for the support she gave to 
Russia. M. de Laferronays rejected the co-operation of 
England and of Austria at that critical juncture; and the 
policy of France remained blindly subjected to the designs of 
the cabinet of St. Petersburgh. 

Whatever may be thought of the errors and the strange 
illusions of the Prince de Polignac, it must be admitted that 
his accession to the head of affairs was marked by a signal 
alteration in the foreign policy of his country. The political 
capacity of the Prince de Polignac was certainly very circum- 
scribed ; but he had acquired a certain experience in the trans- 
action of business, and he derived, from his long residence in 
England, and his intimacy with British statesmen, a tendency 
which was decidedly more in harmony with the policy of St. 
James, and more opposed to the projects of Russia, than 
that of the Comte de Laferronays. To counteract this pro- 
pensity, Charles X. was in the habit of dictating dispatches to 
the Prince Jules, whom he always treated more as his private 
secretary than as the prime minister of France. The King 
preserved his intimate connexion with the Emperor Nicolas. 
He displayed much coldness and much ingratitude to the 
English cabinet; and he forgot that when his brother, Louis 
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XVIII., received the Order of the Garter upon his restoration 
in 1814, that prince had said, that, “ after God, he owed his 
“ crown to the Prince Regent.” 

Whilst the influence of France was thus subjected to the 
direction of Russia, by the base or misguided policy of the 
individuals who were at the head of affairs, the efforts which 
England had made in the cause of the liberal communities of 
Europe, were paralysed by the defection of her neighbour. 
‘The battle of Navarino was the finishing stroke of that per- 
nicious system, which destroyed so many irreparable bulwarks 
in the East. The excitement, occasioned by the Greek insur- 
rection, was successfully encouraged by Russia; Germany 
became the theatre of fresh intrigues, which gradually, but 
powerfully, affected the policy of all her numerous sovereigns, 
—the language of her press—and the liberties, or hoped-for 
liberties, of her people; whilst years were allowed to elapse, 
before the diplomatic agents of France either resisted or 
discovered the boundless activity of the Northern powers. The 
statement of the different means pursued by the powers of the 
North, and those of the West, is forcibly and judiciously given 


in the pamphlet before us. 

‘* It cannot be doubted that the younger nations of the North exercise all 
their faculties, and employ all their resources, with a view to the acquisition of 
future preponderance; whilst the states, which are in possession of advantages 
long-since acquired, continue mechanically to tread in the same antiquated 
routine. 

* A new era in European diplomacy commenced at the time when the 
sovereigns, combined against France, saw themselves compelled to call to their 
aid the opinions, feelings, prejudices, and passions of the people, and to give a 
new impulse and direction to public opinion. 

“ Most of the diplomatists quitted the solitude of the cabinet, which, till then, 
had been their exclusive retreat, and mingled with the people, for the purpose of 
taking into their own hands the management of the public press, and directing 
the tendency of the literature of the day. The insurrection in Spain, in 1808; 
the insurrection in the Tyrol, in 1809; the battles of Aspern and Eslingen, in 
the same year, where the Austrian Landwehr combatted for an idea—a principle 
so contrary to the spirit of the Austrian army in the preceding campaigns; the 
adventurous expeditions of Schill in Thuringen, of Deeremberg in Westphalia, 
and of the Duke of Brunswick, who penetrated as far as Lubeck, at the head of 
three thousand volunteers, for the purpose of exciting the north of Germany, 
and the arrival of a legion of German volunteers in Spain, to fight against 
Napoleon, were the first effects of the new political levers, which the cabinets of 
the North employed. What then ought to have been the policy of their political 
rivals at such a crisis? They should have studied thoroughly the tendency of 
the spirit of the time, in order to have unravelled the thread of the machinations 
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directed against them, and to have discovered the mine that was sunk beneath 
their feet. It was on this ground alone that they could have hoped to have 
grappled with the secret designs of the allied monarchs. Not only should they 
have been careful never to crush public opinion, but they should have sought to 
give it a direction favourable to their own interests—in one word, to follow, step 
by step, the policy of their adversaries.”’—(p. 8, 9.) 

After showing that the fall of Napoleon is mainly to be 
attributed to his neglect of those means which the Northern 
powers were exerting against him, at the very time when he 
was flattered by their official agents, and that his camps were 
filled with the armies which he had forced into his alliance, 
the author proceeds to show, that no steps were taken by the 
French diplomatists to counteract the influence which had 
been so fatal to the Imperial régime. ‘The peace of the 
Restoration, which lulled them into repose, and the treaties of 
1814 and 1815, which were the spells of their security, were 
to Russia “ un relai de plus sur la grande route 
*“ Européenne.” 

“ What, then,” continues the pamphlet ; “ what have the French and English 
governments done to counteract these intrigues? Have they organised their 
embassies so as to obtain the best and readiest information as to the sentiments 
of the people and the march of intellect in the foreign states in which they 
reside, and the influence exercised upon them by the other powers? In Ger- 
many, especially, it is easy to perceive the difference in the activity and intelli- 
gence of the various European embassies, and to appreciate accordingly their 
respective merits. In the greater capitals, they escape observation ; but this is 
by no means the case in the smaller German residences ; Dresden, for instance, 
is the rendezvous of a great portion of the European diplomacy. The number 
of persons employed in the embassies of the northern courts is very considerable, 
and those attached to the Russian embassy have, as everywhere else, the 
majority. They may be seen everywhere in society, in all the literary coteries, 
at every public place expressing themselves in the purest German, and by 
degrees mixing entirely with the people of the country. The French embassy 
is the only one of which almost nothing is heard. The persons who compose it 
never quit that society in which French alone is spoken, and are thus entirely 
confined to the circle of the corps diplomatique. The embassy at the court of 
Dresden is, however, of the greatest importance to all the cabinets of Europe, 
who are interested in the political situation and future fate of Germany; and 
Leipsic also, which is only a few leagues distant from Dresden, is the point of 
centralisation for all the literary activity of Germany,—the focus in which all the 
ideas, hopes, and fears, of the nation are united. It may be questioned whether 
the French government has ever required from its diplomatic agents any reports 
as to the changes of public opinion in Germany, either with regard to France or 
any other nation. With regard to Russia, for instance—in a country in which 
neither the liberty of the press, nor political debates exist, observation is the 
only means by which the secret designs of the government can be discovered; 
and it is precisely in those countries, where national opinions are stifled by the 
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censorship of the press, that it is most easy to detect the hidden policy of the 
rulers. Again, it may be doubted whether the diplomatic agents of France at 
Munich, a town at so short a distance from Augsburg, have ever addressed to 
the government a single report as to the origin of those semi-official articles 
that so frequently find their way into the Augsburg Gazette, the importance of 
which is seldom seen by the French politicians, who are incapable of under- 
standing all the allusions contained in them, and who are moreover unacquainted 
with their course. So active, on the other hand, is the diplomatic vigilance of 
Russia, that the embassy of that court in Dresden caused, some time since, a 
little German keepsake to be confiscated, because an unfortunate novel writer 
had dared to introduce a tale, founded on the assassination of the Emperor 
Paul, in 1799. Thus, not the slightest occurrence in Germany escapes the 
observation of the cabinet of St. Petersburgh. Germany, which was the theatre 
of the last great European conflict, is now the mark at which the political 
intrigues of Russia are aimed ; and it will doubtless witness the issue of that 
great struggle, on which depends the freedom, or the subjection, of Europe.”— 
(pp. 11—13.) 

These remarks may be applied with equal justice, we 
believe, to the general character of the British legations in 
Germany ; and notwithstanding the great changes which were 
necessarily brought about by the revolution of July, there is 
no reason to suppose that the diplomatic agents of France 
were more trusted, or enabled to act with greater vigour, 
under the government of Louis Philippe any under that of 
Charles X. During the Restoration, a tendency to cherish 
whatever encouraged the hopes which had been formed of 
establishing the royal authority on more absolute principles 
had induced a blind compliance with the purposes of Russia. 
After the Revolution, the desire of peace, and the internal 
difficulties which awaited the new dynasty, necessitated the 
adoption of a temporizing line of foreign policy—which frus- 
trated the hopes of the liberal party in Europe, abandoned 
Poland to its fate, and diminished the influence of France in 
the councils of the European powers. 

The accomplishment of so complete a revolution without 
violent hostilities, and without those great military movements 
which disturb the foundations of empires, is indeed one of the 
rarest occurrences in history. The changes which have taken 
place in Europe during the last two centuries have always 
been followed by war. Louis Philippe does not owe his crown, 
like William III., to battles, such as those of the Boyne, or 
La Hogue; nor has his system been consolidated, like the 
power of Napoleon, by the uncertain issue of a hundred fights. 
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But he has been enabled to retain that perilous eminence, to 
which he was raised by so violent an ebullition of popular 
feeling, because his personal influence and talents were felt to 
be the best security which could be had against the general 
disturbance of Europe—because his accession was at once 
recognised by the corps diplomatique at Paris—and because 
his foreign policy has been governed by the strictest rules of 
prudence, amounting sometimes to pusillanimity, and fre- 
quently neglecting the immediate interests of France, to 
secure the good-will of the Northern powers. 

Nevertheless, the impulsion which France had received from 
her last revolution, removed all doubt as to the policy she 
must ultimately pursue. The government might, indeed, be 
able to propitiate the Russian cabinet, with a view to the 
maintenance of peace in Europe; the sacrifices which it was 
willing to make to the Czar might deter him from openly 
espousing the cause of the elder branch of the Bourbons ; but 
the policy of France was thenceforward inseparably united to 
that of Great Britain, and the only firm alliance which she 
could contract was with a people governed, like herself, by free 
institutions, and advancing, like her, in the track of social 
reform. Placed between the Russian and the English systems, 
Louis Philippe found that it was his first interest to temporize ; 
but his own personal opinions, and the principles of his 
government, left him no shadow of a doubt as to his final 
choice. This position was, indeed, sufficiently evident, within 
a very short time after his accession to the throne. One of the 
first acts of the new king was the nomination of Prince Talley- 
rand to the French embassy in London. 

M. de Talleyrand had powerfully contributed to induce 
Louis Philippe to accept the crown; and he at once acquired 
an immense importance in France. During the last five years 
of the Restoration, the bodily infirmities which are incidental 
to his advanced age, seemed to have impaired his mental 
faculties. He had even lost that elegant facility in conver- 
sation, and that graceful flow of wit and anecdote, to which he 
owed so much of his celebrity. But, as if he had been roused 
by the tumult and the triumph of the days of July, that 
“old man politic” resumed his place in the council of the 
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prince; and displaying at once all the resources of his ability 
and his experience, he undertook to construct the system, which 
was to connect the destinies of regenerated France with the 
interests of Europe. 

The alliance of France and England, for the purpose of 
repressing the unlimited aggrandizement of Russia, had 
always been a favourite project of Prince Talleyrand. 
During the empire, he laboured with Fouché to realize this 
design; and he tried to persuade Napoleon to conclude a 
peace with England. Such was the object of the celebrated 
negotiation of Labouchére. In 1814, M. de Talleyrand 
entered, for a short time, into the views of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, in order to ensure the restoration of the Bourbons; but 
at the congress of Vienna he deserted the interests of the 
Russian cabinet, when the fate of Poland and of Saxony was 
under discussion ; and he joined Prince Metternich and Lord 
Castlereagh in the secret treaty of the month of February 
1814, which was intended to establish a standing force against 
the Russian system. At the time of the second Restoration, 
the hatred which the Emperor Alexander bore to Prince 
Talleyrand knew no bounds; Louis XVIII. was compelled 
to sacrifice that able adviser to the personal resentment of his 
ally; and the ministry of the Duc de Richelieu was then 
formed, under the auspices of Russia. Thenceforward the 
influence of M. de Talleyrand gradually diminished ;—the 
Restoration, which owed its existence to his services, scarcely 
consulted him in 1830. But with Louis Philippe all his 
influence returned—and the diplomatic views of M. de Talley- 
rand were adopted as the basis of the system pursued by the 
new government. 

The object of this system was simply to found a lasting 
alliance between France and England—not based upon the 
transient interests which affected them in common, but upon 
the similarity of their institutions, and the harmony of public 
feeling in the two countries. The principles, which thus con- 
nected the cabinets of the Tuileries and St. James’s, could not 
but be strengthened by the dangers which threatened them 
both, from the ambition and the barbarism of the North. 
Starting from this wide basis, all the questions which might 
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arise in the course of events would be disposed of—as merely 
accessory to the great and lasting purposes of the united policy 
of the two nations. 

It was soon discovered that Louis Philippe, like all the 
princes of the House of Bourbon, reserved the direction of 
foreign affairs to himself: and many important dispatches, and 
secret missions, constantly emanate from the private cabinet of 
the palace, through Baron Fain—the King’s confidential secre- 
tary. Like George III., Louis Philippe disdains the constitu- 
tional inactivity of a limited monarchy ; and the responsible 
ministers have not unfrequently had to bear with the irregular 
exercise of his authority. The King of the French prides 
himself on his diplomatic ability. His attention is rapidly 
directed to all the varying incidents of European politics, with 
the skill of an experienced player. But if he has succeeded in 
maintaining that peace which is the chief object of his policy, it 
may be apprehended that he has too often compromised the dig- 
nity, and lessened the influence of France—either from personal 
motives, or from the want of data, which his diplomatic agents 
neglected to lay before him. M. Molé, who was made minister 
of foreign affairs after the revolution of July, gave in his 
resignation because the King persisted in carrying on a corres- 
pondence with Prince 'Talleyrand, which was not countersigned 
at the foreign office in Paris. He was succeeded, first, by 
General Sebastiani, and on the removal of that diplomatist to 
the London embassy, by Admiral de Rigny ; two men, whose 
chief merit consists in their discreet adherence to the personal 
views of Louis Philippe. 

In our last number we described the political character of 
M. de Broglie ; his aristocratic manners afford a striking con- 
trast to the habits of the Royauté Bourgeoise; and his decided 
tone and firmness in the cabinet, frequently clash with the 
subtle but commanding views of the King. Indeed, it is pro- 
bable that, if M. de Broglie was not inseparably connected with 
M. Guizot and the Doctrinaire cabinet, the place of minister of 
foreign affairs would again be filled by General Sebastiani. 

In the choice of his ambassadors at the principal courts of 
Europe, Louis Philippe has displayed great sagacity ; though 
his wary policy has sometimes led him to substitute inefficient 
men for those who would have upheld the interests of France 
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with greater vigor. In 1830, he selected Prince 'Talleyrand 
as the representative of the new dynasty at the conferences of 
London ; and when those memorable negotiations were termi- 
nated, the prince was succeeded by one of the King’s most con- 
fidential servants. It was the original intention of Louis 
Philippe to retain the Duc de Mortemart, in the embassy which 
he had filled under Charles X., as the representative of the 
French government at the court of St. Petersburgh. At the 
time, the mission of that nobleman gave rise to innumerable 
conjectures; it was supposed that he was sent not only to 
express regret at the turn which affairs had taken, and at the 
changes caused by the revolution, but even to make arrange- 
ments and take engagements which might, at some future time, 
be favourable to the Duc de Bourdeaux. ‘These conjectures 
were certainly unfounded ; for whatever the personal sentiments 
of the Duc de Mortemart might have been, he was not autho- 
rised by Louis Philippe to make any advances of the kind. It 
was found, however, to be impossible to retain the diplomatic 
agent of the former government at that important post. He 
was first succeeded by Marshal Mortier, Duc de Trévise; and 
when the incompetency of that individual became sufficiently 
manifest, he was replaced by Marshal Maison, who remained in 
Russia until he was recalled to fill the office of minister of war, 
which he still holds. M.de Barante, who has recently left 
Paris to assume the place which was left vacant by the pre- 
ceding diplomatists, was not chosen by the King. His chief 
recommendation was his personal intimacy with M. de Broglie 
and M. Guizot ; his chief merits are in his literary attainments, 
his wit, and his manners. It may, however, be questioned 
whether these qualifications fit him to act the important part 
which he may be called upon to fulfil, M. de Barante is 
deficient in firmness of character; he is unacquainted with 
Russia; and his qualities are not of the kind most fitted to 
distinguish him in the midst of a military nation. It had 
always been customary for the French government to send to 
Russia some general who could follow the gigantic enterprises 
of the Czar, study the disposition of the troops, and form a 
just opinion of the tendency of the military operations under- 
taken by the army. The more intricate the relations of France 
and Russia became, the more important was it to weigh the 
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choice of a diplomatic representative maturely, and to avoid 
exposing a man of contemplative habits to the difficulties of a 
situation in which the greatest energy may be required. M. de 
Barante might have been excellently well-fitted to the courts of 
Vienna or Berlin, but he is misplaced at St. Petersburgh. In 
that capital he will have to act, with the chances of a rupture of 
interests and relations before his eyes; and it is to be feared, 
that M. de Barante is imperfectly qualified to perform all the 
various duties which may arise, in so important a situation, at 
sO momentous a crisis. 

The same policy, which has induced Louis Philippe to send 
the most moderate of his diplomatic representatives to the 
court of Russia, dictated the line of conduct which was pur- 
sued by his government with regard to the embassy at Con- 
stantinople. When the revolution of July broke out in 
France, General Guilleminot, who had been an officer in the 
Duc d'Angouléme’s staff, during the Spanish campaign, was 
the ambassador at the Porte. No sooner had he learnt the 
important events, which so obviously changed the existing 
relations between France and the other powers, and especially 
Russia, than General Guilleminot conceived a bold and 
somewhat hazardous project, on his own responsibility, with- 
out any previous instructions from the new government. 
This project consisted in inducing the Porte to arm itself in 
secret against the power of Russia, in order to make a diversion 
in the East, in case Russia should attempt to advance a step 
towards the West of Europe. Such had been the policy of 
Napoleon, in 1812, before the campaign of Moscow. The 
insinuations of General Guilleminot were listened to with 
some attention; but means were found, by the Russian spies, 
which throng the divan, to communicate the notes of the 
French ambassador to the Emperor Nicolas. As Louis 
Philippe was neither inclined, nor prepared, to proceed so 
rapidly, or so vigorously, General Guilleminot was recalled, 
and his conduct was disavowed. He was succeeded by Admi- 
ral Roussin, who has few of the qualities required to counter- 
balance the growing influence of Russia in Constantinople. 
It has been the great error of Louis Philippe to treat the 
Eastern question, from the first, as a point of secondary im- 
portance. His first object has been to consolidate his throne ; 
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and the principal means, by which he conceived that end to 
be attainable, has been the preservation of peace; to that end 
he has not been unwilling to sacrifice the influence and those 
principles, which would have been the surest guarantees of the 
honour and prosperity of France. 

The French embassy at Vienna is filled by M. de St. 
Aulaire, who has the same literary pretensions as M. de 
Barante. As a man of quality, he is no unfitting personifica- 
tion of the French marquises of the ancient régime; but, 
although he can boast the graces of a courtier, he is deficient 
in the penetration and comprehensive activity of a states- 
man. M. de St. Aulaire has identified himself at Vienna with 
the politics of Prince Metternich. He has been content to 
follow and approve, where he ought to have led the Austrian 
cabinet into a closer alliance with the French government. 
He might have fanned the incipient jealousies with which 
Prince Metternich watched the conduct of Russia, in the 
affairs of the East. He might have convinced the Austrian 
cabinet that the intimate alliance of Russia and Prussia is a 
source of numberless perils to her interests, on every side ; 
that, on the West, the issues of the Danube are already 
guarded by the former power ; and, on the East, the influence 
of Prussia claims an exaggerated preponderance in the Ger- 
manic Confederation. It became the duty of a French 
minister at Vienna, to counteract, by every possible means, 
the influence which the Czar is said to have acquired over 
Prince Metternich by the agency of gold—to strengthen the 
ties which unite Austria to her Sclavonic States—to warn her 
that her share of the Polish booty is already marked out as 
the object of Russian conquest or Russian perfidy—and that 
the interests of Austria are identical with those of France 
and England, in resisting the common enemy. 

We have gone into these details, relating to the diplomatic 
agents of France, because they are necessary to explain the 
conduct of the French government, as a member of the 
Quadruple Alliance, toward the northern states, which met in 
conference at Téplitz. We now turn to the disturbances 
which arose out of the Revolution, and which threatened, on 
three different spots, to kindle the actual hostility of the three 
powers. We allude to the Belgian revolution, which more 
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especially affected the government of Prussia ;—the Polish war, 
by which the sympathies of the French nation were so warmly 
excited against Russia ;—and the insurrections in Italy, which, 
for a time, rendered the communications of the French and 
Austrian governments exceedingly delicate and precarious. 

The King of the French immediately perceived the extent 
of the dangers to which the Belgian revolution exposed him ; 
and he certainly looked upon that event as one of the most 
untoward consequences of the Revolution of July. On the 
one hand, the movement party demanded the immediate 
union of Belgium with France—without reflecting that such an 
act would have been a flagrant violation a treaties, and 
that it would inevitably have led to an open rupture with 
England—since all parties in this country would have depre- 
cated the possession of Antwerp by the French. The king- 
dom of the Netherlands had been created, by the policy of 
England, at the Congress of Vienna. It had been protected 
from the possible encroachments of France, by a line of 
fortresses, which were placed under the inspection of the 
Duke of Wellington. Under these circumstances, Louis 
Philippe peremptorily refused the union of the two countries, 
which was secretly proposed to him by the Belgian deputies ; 
and when M. de Lafayette seconded their offers, and sug- 
gested the extension of the French frontiers to the Rhine, he 
replied, “* Mon cher Général, souvenex-vous que Jemappes 
“ et Valmy furent suivis de 25 ans de guerre.” M. de 
Talleyrand strengthened the king’s resolution; and by his 
able conduct, the affairs of Belgium were arranged, without 
awakening the jealousy of England or the hostility of 
Prussia. 

The difficulties, which arose out of the Polish revolution, 
exhibited, on the contrary, the irresolute and double-sided 
policy of Louis Philippe, in its worst colours. 'The influence 
of Count Pozzo di Borgo had so entirely paralysed the 
French ministry, that the demand which had been made by 
the English government, to join in a common protest, in 
favour of the existence of Poland, was eluded—and events 
were left to take their course. The timid notes, which were 
ultimately addressed to the victorious Czar by the cabinet, 
were treated with every mark of contempt ; and language was 
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used, which scarcely fell short of the brutal and barbarous 
address made, on a more public and recent occasion, to the 
municipality of Warsaw. It cannot be supposed that the 
same answer would have been made, if France and England 
had uniformly acted in concert. 'The Emperor of Russia was 
emboldened by the hesitating language, and the isolated 
character, of the representations addressed to him. On that 
occasion, the fundamental and necessary union of the policy 
of France and England, which is indispensable to the success 
of their measures, was lost sight of. ‘The same union ought 
now to be shown in the nomination of French and English 
consuls, accredited to the free town of Cracow; a point to 
which we drew the attention of the public in our last number, 
and which we are happy to learn has attracted the serious 
attention of both cabinets. The same union must extend 
from the east to the west, making itself heard from the divan 
of the Grand Signior to the mountains of Navarre. As long 
as France and England speak or act alone, they are listened 
to with comparative indifference, or they are deceived by 
paltry excuses; but if they once for all combine their forces, 
their flags, their diplomatic agents, and their national prin- 
ciples, they will assume an aspect most fitted to command 
respect, and to consolidate, if it be possible, the peace of the 
world. France would abandon her part in European politics, 
if she were not to appreciate all these duties of her position ; 
and she can no more remain neuter between Russia and 
England, than she can be indifferent to the progress of 
knowledge, or callous to the invasion of barbarians. 

The insurrections which broke out in Italy, soon after the 
revolution of July, were almost as immediately connected with 
that great event, as the revolutoin in Poland ; and the dangers 
which seemed to threaten the interests of Austria on the other 
side of the Alps, appeared to emanate from France. If the 
French government had countenanced and assisted the revo- 
lutionary movements in Modena, Parma, and the States of 
the Church, it might have been possible to form a state which 
would have served to counterbalance the influence of Austria 
in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. But the first object 
was the maintenance of peace—and especially of peace with 
Austria, whose interests must ultimately lead her to join that 
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southern coalition to which her principles are opposed. The 
correspondence of Prince Metternich, at that period, is ex- 
ceedingly curious; far from pursuing his customary policy of 
concessions and half-measures, he declared that he was firmly 
and irrevocably decided to take the most rigorous steps, if 
they were necessary, to prevent revolutionary principles from 
penetrating into Italy. M. Casimir Périer, who was at that 
time president of the council, displayed an equal firmness on 
his side; and although he did not share the propagandist 
policy adopted by M. Laffitte, he resolved upon the occupation 
of Ancona by the French troops. Since that time, a better 
understanding has arisen between Prince Metternich and the 
French minister for foreign affairs: the course pursued by 
the government has been sufficiently repressive to satisfy the 
chancellor of the Austrian Empire ; and since tranquillity has 
been restored in Italy, the relation of France and Austria may 
be contemplated with more temper by the former country, and 
with less apprehension by the latter. Still, the removal of the 
French troops from Ancona is, perhaps, the object of the 
increasing display of intimacy and cordiality which has marked 
the more recent conduct of the Austrian ambassador towards 
the cabinet of the Tuileries. In the meantime, the French 
government may be said to have owed its existence to the two 
opposite characters which it has affected to assume ;—at home, 
it was obliged to boast of having adopted the principles of the 
revolution of July, in order to retain the support of the liberal 
party, as long as it required that support ;—abroad, its chief 
object was to abjure the revolutionary designs, which had 
excited the alarm of all the sovereigns in Europe. To these 
contradictions, which are more apparent than real, many of 
the difficulties of its position may be traced. 

At whatever sacrifices of consistency, and of political in- 
tegrity, the stability of the Doctrinaire administration has 
been obtained,—there is reason to hope, from the conduct of 
the government, and from the recent language of its most 
accredited supporters, that it will be able and willing to per- 
severe in a line of foreign policy, more bold and salutary 
than that which it has hitherto adopted. If the Congress of 
Téplitz was intended to furnish an opportunity to the Northern 
Powers, of maturing plans which would virtually reduce the 
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German Confederation to a mere retinue of princes, dependent 
on Prussia in the North, and on Austria in the South,—if the 
policy of Russia is henceforward to be the indirect and in- 
visible, but supreme, rule of the German States,—if the same 
power which has created a commercial league against England, 
should succeed in putting a political league into motion 
against France—if, in short, the statements of the pamphlet, 
which professes to unveil the secret of that Congress, be not 
unfounded—then the only hope of the liberal states of Europe 
is, to dissolve the tie which binds Austria to an alliance so 
prejudicial to her own interests, and to resist throughout the 
world the arts, the threats, and the demonstrations, which 
menace the political and commercial liberties of England and 
of France. Whether this great warfare be carried on in the 
cabinet, or in the field, it is one which will demand the un- 
ceasing exercise of national energy. We have dwelt at some 
length on the characters of those who direct the diplomacy of 
France, because they are instruments in the cause we ourselves 
perseveringly advocate. But it is not merely by diplomatic 
address, that the objects, which they ought to have in view, can 
be attained. They will need the support of public opinion ;— 
they must seek all the light that can be collected, to guide 
them onwards ;—they will, perhaps, require sacrifices of blood 
and treasure, to defend the barriers of civilisation, the laws of 
public justice, and the rights of nations. 


Auticte XI. 


A Letter to the Right Fonourable Viscount Melbourne on 
the present State of the Appellate Jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery and House of Lords. By the 
Right Honourable Sir Epwarp Sucprey. London: 
1835. 


Ir cannot be denied that the present state of the Chancel- 
lorship gives great and general dissatisfaction, to all persons 
concerned with the administration of justice in the Court of 
Chancery, or in the House of Lords: and the dissatisfaction 
appears to us as just as itis general. The reason, however, 
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urged by the government, for keeping matters in this state 
is most sufficient. In answer to a question from Mr. Lynch, 
at the end of last session, Lord John Russell declared that 
it was the intention of the ministry, at an early period of 
the next session, to introduce a Bill for the separation of the 
judicial from the political functions of the Chancellor ; and that 
the present arrangement was merely adopted for the period, 
which must elapse before that measure could be prepared, 
and carried: The public hailed this promise with delight. 
The prospect of that long-desired and useful reform, pro- 
duced a perfect willingness to put up with the evils which 
it was necessary to endure in the interval. We cannot doubt 
that so great a change in so important a matter, had been 
deliberately weighed and firmly resolved upon, ere it was pro- 
mised—that, in accordance with that promise, it is the inten- 
tion of ministers, at the earliest period of the session, to 
introduce a measure, which it would, indeed, be most culpable 
to delay—that already a bill for effecting the new arrangement 
has been carefully prepared, after much meditation and consul- 
tation of learned men—that it has been much canvassed by the 
cabinet, and will be produced in a shape of completeness, which 
will mark that its authors estimate the importance of the 
task which they have undertaken, and are duly qualified to 
perform it. 

It was not, however, to be expected that ambitious lawyers, 
or prejudiced politicians, would receive with satisfaction the an- 
nouncement of a change so great, so conformable to improved, 
so repugnant to antiquated notions, and so destructive of the 
splendor of that, which has been always the most brilliant of 
a lawyer's prospects. Nor was it to be supposed that party 
men would defer to the general desire for the promised reform, 
or omit the favourable opportunity, of directing public atten- 
tion to the evils resulting from the Great Seal being in 
commission. We were, therefore, not surprised to hear that 
Sir Edward Sugden—the most ambitious of lawyers, and the 
most violent of Tory partisans—had written a pamphlet, 
attacking the ministry for the evils of the present arrangement, 
and opposing the change, which they contemplate. We were 
not surprised at finding the indiscriminate praises of his party 
lavished on their great lawyer’s effusion. Had we found it 
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deserving of any praise—had we found anything in it save the 
merest common places—had we found even these expressed 
with vigour or correctness—we should not have withheld our 
approbation ; but this agreeable task has not been reserved 
to us. 

It is with some difficulty that we bring ourselves to 
state such an opinion of a work of Sir Edward Sugden’s. 
We cannot help feeling as if it were impossible, that we 
can be justified in speaking in such terms of the production 
of a man, whose legal knowledge, and whose intellectual 
power, in the handling of legal subjects, we very greatly 
admire. But a long experience has taught the world, 
that in Sir Edward Sugden’s political writings, it is to 
expect nothing worthy of his legal fame. His zealous 
hostility to legal reform has before this impelled him into 
the lists as a pamphleteer: and as a parliamentary debater, 
he was never loth to make a display of his varied want of 
information, on any subject that chanced to come before 
the House. In both capacities he has given the world ample 
opportunities of judging of him. As a political writer, he 
has not succeeded in establishing a claim even to mediocrity ; 
and among the proverbial parliamentary failures of lawyers, 
his has been the most signal. It is thus that the intellectual 
pride of man is checked, by mortifying exhibitions of the 
limited range, within which very powerful minds can work 
with effect, and of their deplorable incompetency to grapple 
with any difficulties, save those which a long experience has 
trained them to encounter. This wholesome lesson of humility 
is most forcibly impressed on us by the exhibitions, which 
men of great professional eminence constantly make in poli- 
tical discussions. The science of politics—the right mastery 
of which can only be attained by a mind trained in the 
best intellectual habits, and stored with the most varied and 
accurate information—requires, it would seem to be universally 
agreed in this country, no apprenticeship. Men, whose lives 
have been spent amid the toils of war, or the perils of the 
sea—whose minds have been occupied with accounts and 
schemes of merchandise, or with the arduous technicalities of 
the law—think themselves instinctively competent to the 
decision of nice questions in politics, immediately that they 
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are presented to their attention. Hence the decisions to 
which they come—hence the prejudices which fill the vigorous 
minds of skilful warriors and expert jurists—and hence the 
feeble clumsiness with which they wield the unaccustomed 
arms of political warfare. 

That Sir Edward Sugden, who originally entered on his 
profession without the advantages of a liberal education, and 
who, in his rapid rise into professional eminence, has never 
found time, amid the profusion of business, to repair the defi- 
ciencies, of youth—that he should be ignorant of political 
science, is matter neither of wonder nor of reproach. But the 
strange thing is, that a man of his acuteness should be so 
little aware of his own deficiencies, and be possessed of so little 
discretion, as to reveal them. The unlearned public would do 
Sir Edward great injustice, if it supposed that his was one of 
those frequent legal reputations, which are founded on mere 
assiduous plodding among the cobwebs of the law. On the 
contrary, Sir Edward is not only justly renowned for his 
acuteness and power as an advocate, but has acquired 
even a more solid reputation by his legal writings, which all 
admit to be the most clear and logical of their kind that 
have been produced in the present day. It seems, therefore, 
strange that a writer so powerful, and so lucid in his 
treatment of legal subjects, should prove so singularly feeble 
and involved, when he endeavours to grapple with political 
questions. But it is this unfortunate failing that misleads 
Sir Edward Sugden. He probably thinks that his dictum 
will be decisive, without his being at the trouble of stating 
any grounds for it: and that the British public will pay 
as implicit deference to a pamphlet bearing his name on 
the title pages, as the attorneys were wont to yield to an 
opinion signed “ E. B. Sugden.” 

After declaring, as all party writers declare, that the 
author does not write as a party man, the pamphlet opens 
with the ingenuousness, and total absence of pretension, which 
mark the following observation :— 

“ If, indeed, I were to address you as a party man, it would not alter the spirit 
or tone of my observations, because I belong to a party who deem it their duty 
whilst out of power, not simply to abstain from offering any factious opposition 
to the king’s government, but to further the cause of good government in every 
department, without regard to the persons who constitute the administration.” 
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Does Sir Edward Sugden really hope to secure a favourable 
reception for his views, by commencing with this fulsome adu- 
lation of a party, whose freedom from factious feelings we all 
know how to estimate? and with this implied imputation on 
all who do not belong to that party? This might do for the 
Cambridge hustings, but it is not the language Sir Edward 
should use either to Lord Melbourne or to the British public. 
Of the entire absence of factious feelings he gives a fine proof 
in page 3. He accuses Lord Melbourne of “ never having stated 
“ to the representatives of the people, the cause of so unusual, 
‘“‘ so detrimental a measure (as putting the Great Seal in com- 
“‘ mission), or proposed any plan for rendering its continuance 
“ unnecessary.” Now, the cause assigned by Lord John 
Russell, in his answers to Mr. Lynch, was the contemplated 
measure of next session. It would be fairer in Sir Edward 
Sugden, instead of stating that no cause was assigned, to tell 
his readers that a cause was assigned, which does not meet 
with his approbation. He then goes on to say— 

“ There are but two great duties, which the state has to provide for—our secu- 
rity against external aggression, and the due administration of the laws; for the 
latter, unfortunately, your lordship’s party do not appear to have been pre- 
pared.” 

This is a grave charge. When a man uses the term “ admi- 
“ nistration of the laws” as comprehending all the “ great 
“ duties” of a state, save that of providing security against 
foreign foes, and accuses political opponents of having accepted 
office without being prepared to fulfil this duty; we may 
expect him to prove, that no care has been taken to secure 
the administration of either civil or criminal justice — that 
rights have remained undecided—that crime has been allowed 
to go wholly unpunished—that the judges have left the courts 
and circuits—that the authority of the constable has been dor- 
mant—that the requisitions of the tax-gatherer have been 
unheeded. It turns out, however, that all the ground, on 
which this formidable accusation rests, is the fact, that ministers, 
to the full satisfaction of the great majority of the nation, 
have adopted a temporary arrangement with regard to two 
courts, with a view to effect in a few months a great reform, 
which does not happen to please Sir Edward Sugden. 

From the beginning to the end of these pages, Sir Edward 
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Sugden goes on pouring forth sundry wise general proposi- 
tions, expressed in the most trite, and often the most erroneous 
terms—so ingeniously placed as not to be very obviously 
deducible from what has gone before, or applicable to 
what is coming after them. There is something exquisitely 
ludicrous in the solemn complacency, with which some of the 
elementary propositions of jurisprudence are stated with all 
the parade of discovery. Sometimes, indeed, Sir Edward is so 
charmed with having hit upon an axiom, that he forthwith 
stretches it into an exaggeration. Thus, having discovered 
that, “the first duty of the state is to provide for the due 
* administration of justice,” he goes on to tell us— 

“ It is not more the duty than it is the interest of the ruling party that this 
should be accomplished. Nothing so justly ruffles men’s minds as a mal-admi- 
nistration of law, whilst no act of a minister so surely wins him general regard 
as a steady view to the public welfare in the filling up of judicial offices.” 

We wish we could think so. But unfortunately, all our 
experience goes to convince us, that the public cares too 
little for the view with which judicial offices are filled 
up; and that a minister may make the best legal appoint- 
ments, with little advantage to his own popularity, and go 
on for a long time making the very worst, without essen- 
tially weakening his influence, or seriously “ ruffling men’s 
“ minds.” 

But in some cases, in which we find nothing to disagree 
with Sir Edward about, the grave complacency of his enun- 
ciation of truisms is most ludicrous. See, for instance, how 
he proves that the highest judge should be competent! 
that his decisions should carry weight! that the law should 
be steadily administered! that certainty prevents litigation ! 

“The important duties assigned to a Judge sitting in appeal, point to the 
necessity of appointing to the office, not merely a competent person, but one in 
whom the bar has confidence ; for, if the judge has not the confidence of the bar, 
he will not acquire that of the suitors. The law, as he propounds it, should be 
the rule for all. The great object of an appellate jurisdiction, is at once to 
satisfy the justice of the individual case, and to keep the precedents uniform, 
and afford a standard for the inferior jurisdictions, and a sure guide for the 
practising lawyer. Whilst the law is unsteadily administered, no man at the 
bar cares to give a decided opinion, because he cannot depend upon the judge, 
and he justifies himself to the solicitors and the clients, upon that ground. Every 
thing upon which any possible doubt can be raised, is thus forced into court ; 
and the very means adopted to ensure safety in the particular case, increases the 
general mischief, until the law, instead of a blessing, becomes a curse to the 
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people. To the first judge of appeal in this country, is assigned the highest 
station, in order to give to his decisions all the weight which power and dignity 
can add to their intrinsic merits. It is the homage which the state pays to the 
law. Such a judge may properly take all the aid he can acquire upon particular 
cases; but the law will not be satisfactorily administered unless his own opinion 
be the most honoured, and that he act upon it so as to preserve one uniform 
rule. Fixation, in matters of law, above all things tends to prevent litigation, 
and to make a people contented. It is not a light calamity,” he gravely adds, 
“ to have the law of the country unsettled, and perfunctorily administered for 
several months.’’—(pp. 3—4.) 

In another passage, Sir Edward demonstrates that peers 
should not chatter to the Chancellor, during the hearing of an 
appeal, —that a judge should attend to counsel,—that the 
speeches of counsel should not be too long. 

“‘ Noble lords should not feel themselves at liberty to occupy the attention of 
the Lord Chancellor with any other subject during the hearing ; and, above all, 
the Lord Chancellor should give to the argument his undivided attention. I 
know that nothing discourages a counsel so much, as the inattention of a judge: 
it has a tendency to render him indifferent to his argument; for it is very 
distressing, when one of great labour is thrown away; and if he persevere, it 
leads to repetition, which, in its turn, disgusts the judge ; and the court and the 
bar become mutually dissatisfied with each other. Ifa judge give, as he ought 
to do, his undivided attention to the argument, he encourages the diligent, and 
stimulates the indolent, and he can always interfere with propriety when a 
counsel is rambling, or repeating his argument. The great object of a counsel 
must be, to impress the judge with his view of the case; he always desires to 
succeed: when he is satisfied that the judge comprehends him, his purpose is 
answered. It is made a ground of complaint now, as it has often been before, 
that the bar speak at too great length.”—(pp. 19, 20.) 

Soon after, there comes the wise and incontrovertible propo- 
sition, that “it is not often possible to satisfy the losing 
“ side.” 

All these remarks are very true; and it might, perhaps, be 
necessary, in the course of an argument, to refer to them 
separately, as acknowledged axioms. But the effect of their 
being presented thus in a mass, and unconnected, is perfectly 
ridiculous. One cannot make out why propositions, which 
are not disputed, should be thus solemnly enumerated, 
or what necessity there can be for impressing them on 
any man of common sense. It seems to denote a singular 
deficiency in the information, either of the person who utters 
these discoveries, or the person to whom they are told, as 
novelties. If we found them in a theme book, with the 
name of Master Sugden, aged 15, at the bottom, we should 


doubtless deduce from them a favourable opinion of the 
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young gentleman's proficiency. Or if we met with them in 
a little square book, with a woodcut of a judge in robes, and 
the preamble of “ My dear little Boy,” we should think 
them very appropriately placed :—but for one elderly gentle- 
man to take the trouble of printing such instructions for the 
benefit of another —for an ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
to issue from his honoured and pensioned retreat, to teach 
the prime minister, that judges should know something of the 
law they have to administer, and should listen to counsel—we 
must say, that for this, we think there was no occasion. 

From such samples of Sir Edward Sugden’s reasoning, the 
reader will naturally conclude that the learned gentleman 
makes no very vigorous effort for the two great points, for 
which he contends—the first, that the political and judicial 
functions of the Chancellor should not be separated—and the 
second, that the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords 
should not be interfered with. Nor do we think that he 
succeeds very much better in enforcing his objections, in 
which, in our opinion, he is indisputably right, to the present 
system of keeping the Great Seal in commission. We see that 
some zealous partisans of all the acts of the ministry, have 
thought it necessary to defend the administration of justice by 
the Commission of the Great Seal. We entirely agree in Sir 
Edward Sugden’s objections to this system; we only find fault 
with him for not putting his case as strongly as he might. 
The plan of appealing from the Master of the Rolls to the Vice- 
Chancellor, and from the Vice-Chancellor to the Master of the 
Rolls, appears most objectionable. ‘The result must be, either 
that the two judges will make some sort of compromise, 
and constantly confirm each other’s judgments, or obstinately 
maintain their own opinions, and as constantly reverse them. 
These two judges happen, Sir Edward states, to differ 
on a most important point of equitable law. Sir Edward 
seems to think that the effect of this, supposing both to be 
inflexible, would be, that no decision would be arrived at, 
and no order made on any matter involving the point in 
question. It seems to us, that it would sometimes be even worse ; 
for the effect might be, that a plaintiff, by bringing his suit 
always in the first instance before the judge, whose opinion 
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he knew to be adverse to himself, might, by appealing to 
the other, get the matter ultimately decided in his own 
favour. Such a Court of Appeal can have no unity of 
decision and no authority. Its only merit is the strong light 
in which it puts the possibility of doing without that stage of 
appeal altogether. Under the present system, also, there is no 
responsible and constant judge in the House of Lords. Such a 
system is not in itself to be defended ; and the supporters of 
ministers, instead of wasting their ingenuity in such a cause, 
would be better employed in enforcing on public attention, 
the importance of the reform, to which it is supposed to be 
subsidiary. 

The functions of the Chancellor are at present three-fold. 
He is a minister; a judge of appellate jurisdiction in the House 
of Lords; and a judge of both appellate and original juris- 
diction in the Court of Chancery. His ministerial duties con- 
sist of those of a minister of justice, as far as there is one in 
this country, of the speakership of the House of Lords, and of 
certain others of a more anomalous nature, such as the distri- 
bution of church patronage, and other matters for various 
reasons thrown into his department. He is responsible for all 
the great legal appointments, and all promotions at the bar ; 
he is the head and superintendant of all the magistracy of the 
country ; in some instances, as with respect to the Recorder’s 
report, he superintends the details of the administration of 
justice. As the only representative of the law in the cabinet, 
he ought to be the chief adviser of all law reforms, and of all 
changes in the mode of administering justice. ‘These are duties 
in themselves sufficient to occupy the whole time of a very able 
and industrious man. Coupled with the general political 
occupations of a cabinet minister, bearing his part in the 
councils of the administration, and in the debates of Parliament, 
they certainly make the office as laborious and as responsible 
a one as that of any of the ministers. In all other European 
countries, the minister of justice is a separate department : in 
England, the effect of its duties having been divided among 
other departments is, that they have been lamentably neglected. 
The speakership of the House of Lords, as far as relates to the 
political occupations of that House, is a ministerial office, 
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certainly not greatly taxing a man’s intellectual powers, but 
still taking up no inconsiderable portion of his time. The 
business of distributing church patronage is one, which, we 
may presume, occupies some portion of a Chancellor's con- 
sideration; and the various heterogeneous duties thrown on 
his office, impose on him much additional responsibility and 
labour. The keeping of the King’s conscience is doubtless 
also an arduous business: but, as we see no results, we cannot 
at all nicely estimate the difficulties of the task. 

The Chancellor ordinarily presides over the judicial business 
of the House of Lords, and is, in fact, the working and re- 
sponsible judge of that supreme and general appellate court of 
the United Kingdom. ‘This tribunal is the highest court of 
appeal, for all the courts of common law and equity in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Were the tribunal what it ought to be 
—were it to sit constantly, to administer justice cheaply, 
promptly, and competently—the varied-and important business 
that would come before it, would fully occupy the greatest 
legal mind in the country. As it is, its business is frequently 
ill done, and generally in arrear; although its enormous 
delay, excessive costliness, and frequent incompetency, keep 
the great mass of suitors from having recourse to it. 

In the Court of Chancery the Lord Chancellor has an ori- 
ginal jurisdiction, which he still exercises in cases of lunacy. 
But, since the appointment of a Vice-Chancellor, his chief busi- 
ness in the Court of Chancery, has been that of hearing appeals 
from the Master of the Rolls and the Vice-Chancellor. This bu- 
siness again is quite sufficient, if properly done, to take up the 
whole time of one man. The arrears of the Court of Chancery 
are proverbial ; and at the present moment a long list of such 
arrears, proclaims the necessity of having the undivided energies 
of a competent judge directed to them. 

The accumulation of duties so weighty and so diverse, in 
the hands of one individual, has long struck the public as 
anomalous and inconvenient. It is obvious that the quali- 
fications necessary to enable a man to discharge some of these 
duties, are not often found in conjunction with those which 
fit him for the rest. The time required for one portion of the 
office, prevents the devotion of sufficient time to the other; 
and the tenure by which one part should be holden, is not the 
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same as that on which the other ought to depend. For 
the business of the Court of Chancery, the best chancery 
lawyer is required—for the judicial business of the House 
of Lords, a man best acquainted with the common, as 
well as equitable law of England, and with the law of 
Scotland, should be selected—for the ministerial business 
of the office, the fittest person is the most sagacious and 
popular statesman, and the most effective debater. As no 
individual, best qualified for each of these different functions, 
is ever to be found, the Chancellor has been usually se- 
lected, solely with a view to that one of them, which it 
is most important for ministers to have effectively dis- 
charged ; and it is notorious that for a long time—we may 
almost say throughout our history—the appointment of 
Chancellor has been made with reference chiefly to the poli- 
tical qualifications of the candidate. The time being absolutely 
insufficient for the discharge of all a Chancellor’s duties, his 
attention has been, in general, unduly devoted to his more 
interesting and agreeable—that is, to his political avocations. 
For the last fifty years, it has been matter of loud complaint, 
that the Chancellor has been frequently kept from his court 
by the necessity of attending cabinet councils; of taking part 
in parliamentary business ; or of interfering in the court and 
party intrigues, on which his official existence depends; and 
that often while in court, the fever of political excitement, and 
the pressure of political thoughts, have distracted his mind 
from the attention which ought to be paid to the due spe- 
culation of the counsel, in the case before him. The tenure of 
this high judge’s office ought, like that of other judges, to be 
permanent. The tenure of his ministerial power must, like 
that of other ministers, be made dependent on_ political 
arrangements, and the predominance of a particular party ; 
but as the judge has, in this instance, been made subservient 
to the minister, the discharge of his most important duties, 
and the very principles of equity law, have been made de- 
pendent on all the shifting chances of party politics. 

Our readers will perceive, from the view which we have 
taken of the question, that we should not be satisfied with a 
mere separation of the judicial and political duties of the 
Chancellor. It appears to us, that in the person of Lord 
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Chancellor are combined not two, but three distinct and 
incompatible offices. And as long as any two.of these are 
conjointly held by the same person, we cannot but think that 
one or both of them must be incompletely discharged. The 
person fittest to be minister, is not the fittest to be a judge: 
the person best qualified for the administration of equity law, 
in the Court of Chancery, is not the person who has generally 
that knowledge of other branches of the law, that will best fit 
him to decide the multifarious cases, that are brought from 
various tribunals in every part of the United Kingdom, before 
the great Court of Appeal. It is not, however, necessary to 
create three Lord Chancellors instead of one. The two 
judicial capacities, in which the Chancellor acts, imply a 
double appeal in the same suit. In the Court of Chancery 
the Chancellor hears an appeal from the two inferior Chancery 
judges: in the House of Lords, he has to re-hear the 
same case in the form of an appeal from his own decision. 
Two stages of appeal for the same suit are, we conceive, unne- 
cessary. And certainly the propriety of a double appeal is 
never less obvious, than when it is from a judge in one room, 
to the same judge in another. We would therefore relieve the 
Chancellor from one class of his duties by entirely abolishing 
them. 

In choosing between the two courts of appeal, we should 
decidedly lean to the abolition of the judicial function of the 
House of Lords. Experience has shown the fitness of always 
keeping legislative, as far as possible, distinct from judicial 
business: and it seems to be generally admitted, that a legis- 
lative assembly should never, or but in a few cases of a political 
nature, act as a court of justice. Of all legislative assemblies, 
an hereditary body seems to be the least qualified for such 
business. ‘The causes, which in practice obviate the supposed 
defects of an hereditary legislature, and those which invest it 
with peculiar qualities of usefulness, in no way act on an 
hereditary judicature. ‘The fiction of the court being com- 
posed of all the peers, only leads to an useless prodigality in 
printing papers: and the interruption of the sittings during 
the recesses and adjournments of Parliament, prevent any 
regular bar from practising before the highest court in the 
land. Both of these causes produce enormous expense, 
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and considerable delay. The appeal to the House of 
Lords, is in all cases a superfluous stage, and might, 
with perfect safety, be abolished. ‘To maintain some agree- 
ment between the conflicting systems of common law and 
equity—to keep the law of Ireland similar to that of England 
—to provide a control over the Scotch Courts—it is perhaps 
necessary to have one common centre, for the ultimate 
decision of all appeals, from all courts in the country. But it 
is obvious that such a court should be composed, not of an 
ever varying quorum of inexperienced peers, but of judges 
learned in the several branches of the law to be administered— 
devoting their undivided energies to their important task, 
and giving the sanction of high professional reputation to 
the acts of the tribunal over which they preside. 

Sir Edward Sugden is strongly opposed to the abolition of 
the judicial authority of the House of Lords. His remarks 
against it are a sample of his logic. Commencing, as usual, 
with a very authoritative declaration of his own wishes, he 
says, “I trust that the House of Lords will not part with 
“ their jurisdiction in the appeals.” He then condescends to 
support their pretensions by two arguments. “ Strip that 
“ House of the heads of the church and the law, and it may fall 
“* an easier prey to its enemies.” Observe how slily an utterly 
uncalled-for word is put in in behalf of the Bishops! observe 
the assumption, that taking away the power of hearing appeals 
will in fact strip the House of Lords of the heads of the law! 
And then the possible consequence, so cautiously hinted ! 
“ and it may—not ‘ will’—fall an easier prey to its enemies !” 
But it is not stated how taking away the appeals will expose the 
House of Lords to its enemies. Sir Edward should show that 
the hearing of appeals invests the House with especial respect 
and popularity, or some other species of strength. On 
the contrary, however, he goes on to state, “ But an effective 
“ court of appeal is a necessity—it can no longer be dis- 
“ pensed with.” Hence we may infer that the House of 
Lords is not an effective court of appeal. And hence we also 
discover that the House derives such strength from being an 
ineffective court of appeal, that without that prop, and the 
Bishops, it must fall. Luckily, Sir Edward has another 
argument. And what does the reader suppose this to be? On 
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what does he think Sir Edward Sugden rests this great 
anomaly, on which the very existence of the House of Lords is 
to depend? Literally, on the size of the room! We cannot 
expect our readers to take this on our word. We therefore 
quote Sir Edward’s own language :— 


“ The House of Lords must always afford an excellent place as a court of justice. 
If the audience is not large, yet the court is open to all, and the importance of 
the place, the distance of the counsel from the judge, if 1 may so call him, and the 
power which all the Lords have of attending, afford an opportunity of being 
heard to advantage, which no other place could give.” 


What it is to be a profound jurist! An unlearned man 
might have surmised, that if the convenient size of the room, 
were the only recommendation of the highest tribunal of the 
land, that advantage might be secured under another system— 
if the Lords would patriotically lend their House and the 
wool-sack to the Chancellor in the morning. Is there not 
something perfectly astounding, in finding the defence of 
judicial and legislative institutions, grounded by a great legal 
authority, on the size, and shape, and fitting up, of a par- 
ticular room ? 

We fear, however, that the Lords, will mot part with 
their “ jurisdiction in the appeals.” In looking, therefore, 
for the most feasible means of getting rid of the double 
stage of appeal, we think that practical statesmen must 
direct their attention to the improvement of the judicial 
arrangements of the House of Lords, and the entire abo- 
lition of the inferior stage of appeal in Chancery. We 
should prepare to abolish the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Chancellor’s court altogether. Appeals in equity should be 
carried at once from the Rolls and Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
to the House of Lords. The original business of the Chan- 
cellor might be given to a new equity judge. Whether these 
alterations be adopted or not, we trust that the measure of 
creating a third Equity Court, proposed by Sir Edward 
Sugden, during the Duke of Wellington’s administration, in 
1830, and then unfortunately opposed but too successfully, 
will, ere long, be renewed and carried. Such a judge 
should, according to our plan, take upon himself the original 
jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor. We quite agree, with 
Sir Edward Sugden, that the lunatic cases are precisely the 
cases which should not be left toa political judge. In the next 
place, we quite agree with Sir Edward’s proposal (pp. 17, 18), 
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to abolish the Bankruptcy Court, and take away the equity 
jurisdiction of the Court of Exchequer, which is at present, 
under the guidance of that able person, Lord Abinger, the 
most incompetent and useless court in the country. Both 
these courts do so little business, and the lunatic cases are so 
few, that the new equity judge would have a large portion of 
time left, to devote to that enormous mass of the ordinary 
business of the Equity Courts, with which the Rolls, and 
Vice-Chancellor’s Courts are unable to grapple. Make any 
further reform or not, a third equity judge must be created. 

The Chancellor, being thus completely moved out of his own 
court, would remain a cabinet minister, with the various minis- 
terial duties which we have specified, and a judge in the 
House of Lords. All the objections, which we have urged 
against the present union of the three offices in the person of 
Chancellor, would apply with undiminished force to the 
conjunction of the remaining two; except those which arise 
from the mere amount of business. We should propose, there- 
fore, to separate the ministerial from the remaining judicial 
functions of the Chancellor ; to make the office of Chancellor 
permanent, and to confine its duties to those of a judge of the 
House of Lords. A new ministerial office should be created, 
and its duties should be all those severed from the office of Chan- 
cellor, including the speakership of the House of Lords. The 
new minister might be called Keeper of the Great Seal. His 
functions should, in fact, be those of Minister of Justice. By 
these means an end would be put to the incompatible junction of 
offices in the same person. The judge would have distinct 
and homogeneous functions. The minister would have the same. 
The one would be selected for his judicial, the other for his 
political qualifications. Both would hold office on the appro- 
priate tenure. 

Such a separation of the present functions of the Lord Chan- 
cellor would not, we are aware, please Sir Edward Sugden. 
His arguments, however, against the separation, apply for the 
most part, not to such a plan as that which we propose, but to 
the mere separation of the business of the Court of Chancery, 
from the rest of the judicial as well as the political duties of the 
Chancellor. The passage, which he has quoted in p. 15, from 
a speech of Lord Brougham’s, applies, and very justly, to “ the 
‘“* danger of having a political Chancellor merely sitting on ap- 
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** peals in the House of Lords.” Our political Chancellor should 
have no judicial business. We cannot, however, think Sir 
Edward justified in saying, that even on the adoption of such 
a plan of separation “ arises the danger, that the office of Lord 
** Chancellor may hereafter be filled more with reference to his 
* political than his legal abilities.” That danger has long 
been the practical evil of the present system. It has, for the 
last half-century at least, been a complaint that chancellors 
have been appointed, not for their fitness for the highest judi- 
cial office in the land, but for their cunning in intrigue, and 
their skillin debate. Nothing will obviate this, but such an 
entire separation of aii the judicial from ail the political 
functions of the chancellorship, as that which we propose. 
The evil is one, which would not arise; it exists ; and could 
hardly be aggravated by any change. 

Our arrangement would be open to an objection, which Sir 
Edward Sugden brings, in p. 14, against the existence of a 
merely appellate jurisdiction. This is one, we know, which 
finds some favour among our mere lawyers: but we must 
own, we can see no forceinit. ‘ Unless,” Sir Edward says, “ he 
“* (the Chancellor) were daily sitting in a court of justice, not 
“ simply reviewing the decisions of others, but bringing his 
own mind and principles originally upon cases as they 
arise, he would not be competent to decide with advantage 
“ on appeals.” Why, he does not inform us. As usual, the 
sweeping assertion rests merely on Sir Edward’s dictum. 
As long as an appellate judge has a sufficient quantity 
and variety of business, it is difficult to understand why 
familiarity with the law should not be kept up as much 
by appeals as by original jurisdiction. There is no com- 
plaint in France that the Court of Cassation, which is 
simply a court of appeal, is not thoroughly conversant with 
law, or that its decisions carry no weight. In our own 
country we have, it is true, very few instances of a simply 
appellate court. The jurisdiction of the Court of King’s 
Bench in poor-law cases is merely appellate; and we never 
heard the judges of that court accused of greater ignorance of 
this, than of any other branch of the law. But the Chancellor's 
Court itself affords the best proof, of the possibility of main- 
taining a jurisdiction of an appellate, separate from any of an 
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original nature. Since the creation of the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, the Lord Chancellor very rarely hears original causes. 
With the great mass of equity law he has had no opportunity 
of keeping up his acquaintance, except in as far as it has come 
before him in the shape of appeals from the Master of the 
Rolls, or the Vice-Chancellor. Yet among all the complaints 
made against Lord Eldon, we never heard it alleged that he 
had forgotten his law during the last thirteen or fourteen 
years of his Chancellorship. And if it is impossible for a 
judge even to keep up his acquaintance with the law, by 
hearing appeals, how is it that Sir Edward compliments Lord 
Lyndhurst, (whom, it is but fair to say, Sir Edward was not 
wont to compliment quite so highly while he was Chancellor) 
on having actually learnt equity law, while sitting in a court, 
in which ‘he could have heard scarcely anything but appeals ? 

But the great argument, which Sir Edward brings to bear 
on the question, is that founded on the impropriety of destroy- 
ing the power and rank attached, at present, to the office of 
Lord Chancellor. ‘To enforce this argument, he quotes an 
extract from a speech of Mr. Canning. We are great admirers 
of the genius of Mr. Canning: but we suppose that all his 
admirers are ready, with us, to own that no man in England 
when it suited his purpose in the heat of a debate, or under a 
temporary pressure, could more effectually conceal his want of 
information. His ** eloquent” remarks, on a subject, of which he 
literally knew nothing, appear to have been very successful with 
Sir Edward. He began by using a fallacy, which was a great 
favourite of the old parliamentary school, and which we 
shall designate as the “ Wish-never-to-see-the-day ” Fallacy. 
A great and most accommodating fallacy is this, and very 
serviceable, when arguments against a proposed change have 
failed. Mr. Canning “ could never wish to see the legal 
‘ and political characters of the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
‘land made distinct and separate, considering, as he did, 
* that, in the appointment to that high office, one of the 
‘** proudest distinctions of the British | monarchy had long 
‘ existed.” The power of taking a man of the meanest birth, 
and * placing him in the head and front of the Peerage of 

England,” he thought, * one of the noblest and most 
«* valuable prerogatives of the crown of England.” —* A beau- 
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‘ tiful prerogative,” he called it, “ which, though it formed 
“ the very essence of the monarchy, was, at the same time, the 
‘ surest support and bulwark of the democratic part of the 
“ constitution.” He also described it as upholding “ the 
“ standard of the magistracy, and the dignity of the peerage.” 
This is a passage which no friend of Mr. Canning would have 
dragged forth from oblivion. ‘The democracy—the magistracy 
—the peerage—the crown itself—dependent upon the union 
of incompatible functions in the office of Chancellor! The 
chancellorship in fact the constitution! As forthe “ beautiful 
“‘ prerogative” of taking an individual of the meanest birth, 
placing him in the front of the peerage, and investing him 
with all manner of incompatible powers, duties, and dignities,— 
we suspect that this is one of those prerogatives, which it does 
the crown no great service to possess. The power of thrusting 
a favourite into an office, for some of the duties of which he 
must be unfit—of pampering him with an accumulation of 
functions and emoluments, to the detriment of the public 
service—is the prerogative, not of a constitutional king, but 
of a despotic monarch. The Grand Vizier of oriental countries 
combines in his person, military, judicial, and ministerial 
functions of every description ; and the beauty of this prero- 


« 


gative of the crown of England would, we. presume, according 
to Sir Edward be augmented, if His Majesty were henceforth 
to entrust his Chancellor with the command of his armies, and 
his fleets, and the staff of chamberlain of his household, in ad- 
dition to his present duties. The progress of civilization has 
unfortunately a sad tendency to curtail these beautiful preroga- 
tives. ‘The prerogative of appointing to offices, is now supposed 
to be entrusted to the crown, not as an addition to its pomp, but 
for the public good ; and the mal-administration of justice can 
with difficulty, at the present day, be defended on the plea, 
that it enables the king to invest an individual with more 
functions than he can fitly discharge. In former times, in 
addition to his present duties, the Chancellor had generally the 
superintendence of a diocese, and the care of divers parishes. 
The prerogative must, in those days, have been much more 
beautiful: but it does not appear that since the last ecclesi- 
astical Chancellor the essence of monarchy has evaporated. 
The real meaning of this sentimentality about the beautiful 
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prerogative is, that the high and potent, and enormously paid 
office of Lord High Chancellor of England, is one which a 
great lawyer, like Sir Edward Sugden, would rather enjoy 
than see abolished ; and which a minister like Mr. Canning 
would like to give toa friend. For this purpose the crown, 
the peerage, the magistracy, and the very democracy, are 
represented as dependent on its maintenance. Equally inge- 
nious is the notion put forth, by practising lawyers, that if 
any diminution of the power and dignity of the chancel- 
lorship were to be made, straightway the exertions of the 
whole bar would be paralysed, and universal apathy take 
the place of the present universal energy. ‘This is the 
fiction of every student entering his terms, with the hope of 
the Chancellorship whetting his appetite. Such, it is sup- 
posed, are the brilliant alternatives offered to young men of 
talent starting in life, that the mere prospect of never attaining a 
higher position than that of a chief justiceship, or a merely legal 
Lord Chancellorship, or the merely political office of Lord 
Keeper, would decide them as to carrying their abilities to the 
market of some more promising profession—though what that 
profession even in such case would be, it is hard to say. That 
lawyers, who start with the prospect of a favour brief—who 
hang on for ten or twenty years in hopes of the lead at some 
miserable county sessions—who catch at colonial judgeships— 
whose ambition enlarges with difficulty to the desire of a silk 
gown—and nearly the best of whom are almost always over- 
joyed at getting a puisne judgeship—that they should gene- 
rally tell these tales of their own extravagant and sensitive am- 
bition is strange. But stranger still would it be if the public 
were to believe such preposterous fictions. 

Some objections have been made to the proposed separation, 
on the ground of its effect on the ministerial duties at present 
exercised by the Chancellor. It is said, that the head of the 
law should be a practising lawyer; unless he be such, it is 
apprehended that he will not be competent to superintend 
the administration of justice, the distribution of legal pa- 
tronage, or the reform of the law. We cannot see why 
a minister entrusted with these duties, should any more be 
a practising lawyer, than why a secretary for the colonies 
should be an acting governor, or a first lord of the admiralty 
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the admiral of some squadron on active service. In fact, we 
see that great mischief is done in this country, by the circum- 
stance, that every person who should superintend the vast 
province of law and law reform, has his mind always so occu- 
pied with his judicial business as Chancellor, or his forensic 
business as attorney or solicitor general, that he has no time to 
attend properly to those matters. It is most probable that the 
person appointed to the office of minister of justice, would be, 
as we believe he invariably is in France, of the legal profes- 
sion; but a very different person would be required, from 
the one who must now also be the highest judge in the land. 

Having thus gone through the objections made to the altera- 
tion of the office of Chancellor, it now only remains for us to 
notice the changes which must be made, in order to render 
the House of Lords fit for the dispatch of the increased and 
important business of appeal, which, according to the plan 
proposed, would be thrown upon it. The alterations required 
to render the House of Lords an effective court of appeal would 
consist chiefly in making its sittings constant, and its judges 
permanent. The court must sit all through the legal year. It 
must be provided with competent judges. We should, there- 


fore, approve of an arrangement in its general bearing similar 
to that proposed by Lord Brougham at the end of the session 
of 1833. Instead, however, of a judicial committee, composed 
of competent persons, to which the House of Lords might 
refer certain cases to be heard, we would leave matters in 
theory as they now are, allowing any peers to be present 
and vote—trusting to their being kept in order by the regular 
professional judges of the court. Of these, the chief should be 
the permanent Lord Chancellor. In matters of appeal, how- 
ever, we think that it is always desirable to have more judges 
than one. In such a tribunal, especially as the House of Lords, 
it would be necessary to have different judges respectively 
versed in the different kinds of law which come before it. The 
Chancellor should be assisted by at least two other judges ; one 
an eminent common lawyer, the other a civil lawyer, taken from 
the Scotch bar, or our own civil law courts. ‘Thus composed, 
the court would be fully competent to decide all the cases 
which would come before it. Making allowances for tempo- 
rary absences, we should propose that the attendance of these 
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three judges should always be required, and that two of them 
should form a quorum. ‘The House of Lords, we repeat, 
should, for judicial purposes, sit throughout the legal year. 
This, of itself, would create a peculiar bar for the court: the 
fees of counsel would be greatly diminished: and business 
would be speedily dispatched by a tribunal of acknowledged 
authority and competence. 

The House of Lords thus constituted for judicial purposes, 
would exercise a most effective appellate jurisdiction. And 
as it is most desirable that uniformity should be preserved 
in the law of the whole British empire, we should be inclined 
to make every appeal centre in this common point. The 
ultimate jurisdiction in cases from the civil law courts, should 
be lodged in the House of Lords; and the last resort from the 
colonies, should be to the same tribunal, as that which presides 
over the law of the United Kingdom. Such a constitution of 
the House of Lords, would enable the government to abolish 
the judicial functions of the Privy Council. The additional 
business thus imposed on that House, would be more than 
balanced, by keeping its duties strictly within the province 
of appeals, and by confining its attention to questions of 
law, instead of allowing matters of fact to be re-argued 
before it, as is too often the case at present. 

That such an effective re-organization of the highest court, 
and greatest legal offices in the country, would be worth some 
intemal expense, will, we suppose, be admitted ; but it does 
not appear that the expenditure of the country would neces- 
sarily be at all augmented by the changes which we propose. 
The separation of the political and judicial functions of the 
Chancellor might be effected without any increased cost. The 
addition of a third judge in equity, we consider absolutely 
necessary, whether any further change be adopted or not ; 
and his salary, and the expenses of his court, need not exceed 
those of the Bankruptcy Court, which should be abolished. 
‘The permanent Lord Chancellor might have a salary of 
9000/. a year, which is higher than that of any other judge 
in England, and the political Lord Keeper, one of 5000/. a 
year, which is equal to that of a secretary of state. Thus, if 
no greater change were to be made, no additional ex pense would 
be incurred ; ond the country would, in a short time, be the 
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gainer, by the saving of the greater part of those pensions 
to retired chancellors, of which the amount is so large at 
present, so likely to be increased in the shiftings of present 
politics, and so inconvenient a check on the crown’s free choice 
of a very important minister. 

The addition of two judges to the House of Lords, could 
be the only source of increased expense. Lord Brougham 
proposed that this should be saved, by imposing the duties 
of assisting the Lord Chancellor, on the retired chancellors 
and chief justices, and by requiring the occasional aid of 
the judges of the courts below. To taking judges out of 
their own courts for occasional purposes, and to gratuitous 
work, we strongly object : and on our plan, there would never 
be any retired chancellors—at least, none fit for work. It 
has been suggested, that some high offices, of a semi-judicial 
nature, might be made permanent; and that the duty of 
acting as assistant judges in the House of Lords might be 
imposed on their occupants. The office of Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster and that of President of the Council, 
or Privy Seal, might be made available for this purpose. By 
this means, these judges would have ample salaries, with no 
increase of expenditure ; or, at least, none that would equal 
the saving in Chancellors’ pensions. 

We have thus laid before our readers an outline of our 
ideas on that portion of the great field of law reform, which 
has been brought under our notice by Sir Edward Sugden’s 
pamphlet. Small as we think the merit of that work to be, 
it has at least been useful in calling public attention to a 
most important legal question. All the acrimony with which 
party writers, for party purposes, have assailed the alleged 
defects in the administration of justice in particular courts 
—all the difficulties which the accidents of political changes, 
have lately placed in the way, of making the ordinary 
appointments of great legal functionaries—have been most ser- 
viceable in forcing the consideration of important and permanent 
reforms on the attention of the public, and of men in power. 
Whatever may be the immediate settlement of these matters of 
detail, the great principles which the discussion has stirred, 
will not fade from the public attention. The friends of law 
reform may congratulate themselves on the great improve- 
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ment at present evinced, in the general mode of thinking on 
these subjects, and on the additional impulse recently given 
to correct opinions. In spite of all the prejudices and 
interests, which are ever ready to thwart us, a force has 
been called into activity in the cause of legal reform, which, 
we are convinced, will lead to the utmost results that we 
desire. The great change, which ministers are specifically 
pledged to propose, will produce the best effects, both in its 
passing and in its operation. There is reason to believe 
that the present government, also contemplate alterations in 
other matters which we have discussed, quite as extensive 
as those which we have ventured to suggest. No better sign 
can be given of the good intentions of a ministry. ‘The palm 
of law reform, is not to be won without encountering oppo- 
sition, and exercising perseverance, and grappling with dif- 
ficulties—not without dust, and even peril. But the wearing 
it is well worth the gaining it. 


ArTICLE XII. 


Report of the Select Committee on Agriculture, with the 
Minutes of Evidence taken before them. Ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, 2nd August, 1833. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Agricultural Meetings, 
held in London on the 14th and 15th December, 1835. 
London: 1835. 


Few subjects can be more appropriate to the purposes of 
this Review, than that which is popularly known by the 
appellation of the ‘* Corn Question”—or, unhappily, by that 
of the “ Corn Laws ;” with which last name we head the 
present article. It is of a nature peculiarly international ; 
whether with reference to the fears of the landed interest, on 
the one hand, lest the produce of foreign countries should 
cripple the agriculture of our own,—or, on the other hand, to 
the apprehensions of the commercial interest, lest the.exclusion 
of foreign corn should lead to such a disruption of our com- 
mercial connexions, as eventually to ruin our trade. Even the 
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politician augurs good, or forbodes evil, as the choice shall fall 
upon the alternative systems of friendly intercourse, or selfish 
estrangenient. 

At the termination of the war, the industrial peculiarity of 
England, among the nations, was that of a decided bias to 
manufacturing and commercial pursuits; while the industry 
of the continent had a marked inclination to agriculture. 
Such, indeed, was the character of the long war by which the 
peace had been preceded, that it could not fail to produce these 
distinguishing peculiarities. A most serious question was then 
propounded to the statesman—whether he should take the 
actual position of the country and the world, as the basis of his 
future measures,—or whether he should undertake to create for 
himself a totally new basis, in order that he might have a 
foundation for measures, schemed in his own brain, but for 
which the existing order of things was wholly unfitted? The 
war had given us the command of the seas, and thus our 
commercial superiority was established; and it so happened 
that, during the war, the chief of those inventions in machi- 
nery, and of those discoveries in science, which have wrought 
revolutions in the condition of man, were either brought by us 
first into use, or were by us matured. England had, by these 
means, acquired a greater command over the precious metals than 
any other nation; because, she was thereby enabled to send forth, 
into the general markets of the world, a greater value in her 
manufactures, in proportion to the quantity of human labour 
expended upon them, than any other nation could send. 
This power is the foundation of all riches; and since it 
exerts itself in commanding the larger share of the quan- 
tity of precious metals extant in the world, it has a direct 
tendency to raise the rents of land in the country, by which it 
is possessed. Whatever excuses may be made for the errors of 
our statesmen, in not seeing at once, and in the happy moment for 
a right decision, that they had then in their hands, self-created, 
a foundation for their future proceedings, far preferable to any- 
thing which their vain and fanciful devices could produce,—no 
excuse can now be offered for that wilful blindness, which sees 
no remedy for the evils of its own making, except in their 
noxious repetition. 

In the progress of the twenty years, which have been 
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gradually exposing the grand mistake made at the close of the 
war, the landed interest, from time to time, condescended to 
argue a little with those enlightened men, who endeavoured to 
make them comprehend the error of their course: but now, 
when to every rational mind the question has received a com- 
plete decision, they content themselves with sneering at, or 
crying down, every man who considerately points out to them 
those sure and undeviating laws of human affairs, which never 
fail in the end to punish all nations which despise their dictates. 
To say the least of it, this is a disgraceful course ; and when 
we think on the names of the many prominent men among us— 
their stations in life, and their necessary education—who seek 
to confound the voice of wisdom, by calling up the vociferous 
cheers of thoughtless auditories, with the words, ‘ Philoso- 
‘“* phers,” and “ Theorists,” used as cant terms, irreverently 
intended to imply ignorance and absurdity in men of science, 
—we blush for the upper ranks of cur national society. 

Two-and-twenty years of habitual hostility had rendered 
the business of war a sort of second nature to the country ; 
by calling into exercise many branches of industry peculiar to 
that state, and which could not but fall into disuse upon the 
return of peace. ‘The transition was necessarily a painful one, 
even under the most skilful management; and the * revulsion,” 
as it was then termed, by which that transition was attended, 
was, to a great extent, unavoidable, and irremediable except 
by the lapse of time. But though many of the employments 
of war were inapplicable to a state of peace, there was nothing 
in the respective natures of agriculture and commerce to render 
one, more than the other, unfit to meet the change. They 
were both equally peaceful employments: why then, while we 
were suffering under unavoidable change-in some matters— 
while change in se constituted our peculiar grievance of the 
time—why, at ¢hat time, seek to make forcible change in 
other matters, and thus aggravate the evil which was of a 
temporary nature, by superadding another evil, to which no 
definite limit can be assigned ? 

As if war of some kind, with the rest of the world was our 
natural element, we no sooner terminated that of the sword 
with one country, than we declared the war of commerce with 
all the rest. And by what peculiar class amongst us, we ask, 
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was this deed done?—By the landed interest, is the answer. 
And who, now, at the end of these twenty years, is the com- 
plaining party ?—Again we answer, the landed interest. 

With such views of the nature and character of questions 
relating to our Corn Laws, and their international conse- 
quences, it has been doubtless expected, that we should take 
some suitable opportunity for discussing them. Our intention 
was, to have entered in due season inte an examination of the 
subject in all its bearings, with the hope of placing before our 
readers the most ample means of a correct judgment ; but it is 
forced upon us, by passing events, too suddenly, to enable us fully 
to accomplish that object in the present number ; and therefore, 
we shall, upon the present occasion, be content to perform only 
so much of our purpose, as those events seem to render im- 
periously necessary. 

The two publications which are placed at the head of this 
article, furnish very appropriate materials for the observations 
we feel called upon to offer at this time. The first, is the 
Report of an Agricultural Committee of the House of 
Commons, which sat in the session of 1833; and the delivery 
of it may be considered to be an important stage in the later 
progress of the Corn Question. ‘The most marked peculiarity 
of this report consists in the giving to the landed interest one 
excellent piece of advice ;—* let well alone.” The second pub- 
lication shows that this advice has not been taken; for it 
furnishes an instance of determined agitation, which, if it do 
not die, as we rather think it may, through its own violent 
and passionate exertions, will require the check of some 
other power. It is by such unceasing conduct of the landed 
interest, that we are forced upon this early and hasty exami- 
nation of the alleged grounds of their complaints. 

We had one very distinct motive for wishing to gain a 
little more time before we took up the subject. Some very 
important features of it seemed to be in the process of de- 
velopment, and we have been watching their progress with 
great attention. A larger experience is desirable; but we 
shall avail ourselves of that quantity which we already have. 

The first matter to which we allude, is the novel fact, that 
this country is now entering the fifth year—if not even the 
sixth year—of full and sufficient supply from its own lands. 
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This cycle was preceded by another, of about the same du- 
ration, in which there had been so large and apparently regular 
a foreign supply, as seemed to indicate that we had become 
habitual importers, and that, consequently, with a population 
notoriously increasing, the demand for corn would always so 
far exceed the home supply, as to render the existing Corn Law 
an almost infallible regulator of prices. The consumption, 
like the waste-pipe of the cistern, and the graduated scale, like 
the ball-cock, were to keep the price, like the water, at a fixed 
level. ‘This power of the Act has been effectually taken from 
it; and the “ pivot point,” of 63s., has entirely lost its identity. 
It appears now, that we might have safely indulged the landed 
interest even in their original Bill, which assumed 80s. as the 
lowest growing rate: it would only have hastened a little the 
existing condition of their trade, at the expense of, per- 
haps, no great increase of suffering to the people in the 
interim. The landed interest would, in such a case, have 
been only stimulated the more to those exertions, which 
have at length rendered all Corn Acts nearly a dead 
letter: for although the Act they have got, may prevent the 
price from falling a little lower for a while, than it now is, it 
has utterly failed to keep it even within sight or speaking 
distance of their “ pivot;” and many intelligent men, accus- 
tomed to watch the crops and the trade, are strongly of opinion, 
that if we had escaped those few stormy days which occurred 
last June, and which did much mischief to the earliest and 
strongest crops of wheat, the price would now be 8s. or 10s. 
the quarter lower than it is; and the thoughts of exportation 
might be beginning to dawn, in the primitive minds of those 
landlords, who seem willing to recall the happy condition of 
their ancestors. 

But this is not the only important feature of the corn ques- 
tion, in the process of development, to which we have alluded, 
and which we are watching with a lively sense of curiosity. 
The landed interest have had but too much success in cajoling 
their natural opponents, into an acquiescence in their measures, 
by inculcating a belief, that the first step to secure the pros- 
perity of general trade, is to support the opulence and grandeur 
of their body. Now there never was a time in which, 
with the concurrence of all men of information, the trading 
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industry of the country was considered to have been in 
so thriving, and, as the term is, healthy a state as that 
which it enjoys at this period; and such is the reliance of 
capitalists in its sound foundation and sure continuance, 
that the preparations for an extension of our manufacturing 
establishments, are going on upon a most magnificent scale. 
Our own anticipations, although not contradicted, are certainly 
not distinctly confirmed by this state of things; and we have 
the candour to make this confession, because we are ready to 
receive the lessons of truth taught by experience. So far, to be 
sure, as the coincidence of low prices of corn, and of commercial 
prosperity are concerned, in the abstract, our views are corrobo- 
rated, and those of the landowners are contradicted. But it is 
not simply low price for which we contend; we care not how high 
the price be, so it be not materially higher than in the 
countries of our commercial rivals; the objection is, to high 
relative prices; and at the same time, to that loss of foreign 
trade which must arise out of the restrictions, by the application 
of which, those prices are artificially sustained. 

In this position, the question to be solved, and that only by a 
longer experience, is, whether, if through the abundance of our 
own home produce, we arrive at moderate prices, which are 
not very much higher than those on the continent—although 
we do so by the forcible operation of measures, which deprive 
us of much valuable trade with the immediate corn countries, and 
also with their neighbours, thus rendered our manufacturing 
rivals—our prices may not, still, be sufficiently low, to enable us 
to cope successfully with those rivals, as exporters to other parts 
of the world, where old markets are extending, and new ones 
are opening. ‘Time and experience can alone give a positive 
answer to this question. The solution, as far as we have 
it, explains the cause of our present prosperity ; but the best 
success will only be the palliation of a self-inflicted injury ; 
for why go farther a field to seek that which is at our doors? 
As a trading people, we should act upon the military principle, 
which cautions an army to take all fortresses in its way, and 
to leave no strong hold behind it. So, in our commercial 
progress over the globe, we should first exhaust the trading 
faculties of the nearer countries, under the same fear of leaving, 
in our rear, greater cheapness in the hands of our rivals, as that 
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which an army entertains, of a fortified position left in its rear, 
in the hands of an enemy. Let the result, however, be what 
it may, this is certain, that we have, in the meanwhile, the 
indisputable fact of great manufacturing and commercial pros- 
perity, at the same time that the landed interest, to use their 
own most authenticated words, are suffering under “ over- 
‘** whelming distress.” 

These two phenomena, of which we have been speaking— 
namely, first, an exceedingly low price of corn after five years of 
closed ports; and, secondly, the accompaniment of that low 
price by great manufacturing and commercial prosperity ; 
although the landed interest are represented to be reduced, by 
the effect of that low price, to a state of overwhelming distress 
—these phenomena, are calculated to excite surprise, as far as 
their progress has been observable, and are highly deserving to 
be studiously watched in all their further movements. It is 
something to draw attention to such considerations; and we 
doubt not, that, when we resume the subject, this preliminary 
notice will be found to prepare our readers, for the better 
and more ready consideration of the subject, in the shape 
in which we shall wish to present it to their minds. 

The appointment of the agricultural committee in the spring 
of 1833, was resorted to in a kind of despair, when the landed 
interest had first to contemplate the unlooked-for association of 
low prices, with closed ports. 'The harvest of 1830 had been 
so defective, that upwards of 1,700,000 quarters of wheat*, 
were in that year passed for consumption at an average duty of 
Gs. 44d., besides more than a million quarters of other sorts of 
corn. Again, early in 1831, a million and a half of wheat at 
a duty of 4s. 8d., and a million of other sorts of corn, were 
entered for consumption. It is evident, however, that the 
harvest of 1831, marks the crisis of the turn from a state of 
importation to that of domestic sufficiency of supply. Prac- 
tically speaking, with reference to the point we are upon, no 
corn was entered, in a commercial sense, after the prospect of the 
harvest of 1831 had produced its effect upon the trade; and 
in the same sense, it may be added, that from that time all 
importation ceased. The small quantities entered by com- 





* Including flour, reduced by computation to wheat. 
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pulsion, or in despair, at excessive duty, and under heavy 
losses, at the edge of the harvest of 1832, are not sufficient to 
weaken our position, nor indeed to have had any sensible effect 
on the subsequent prices. The low duty of 4s. 8d. paid upon 
a million and a half quarters of wheat, almost all in the spring 
of 1831, at once proves that the prices must have been con- 
siderably above 70s., while the entries were passing; and, 
accordingly, on turning to the weekly averages, we see, that for 
four weeks in February and March, the price was above 73s., 
and the duty, in consequence, only 1s.; and that there were 
two succeeding weeks during which the duty was only 2s. 8d. 
There then followed five weeks with a duty of 6s. 8d.,—and as 
the duty rose considerably soon afterwards, and continued still 
rising, so that about harvest time it was above 20s., and, upon 
the getting in of the harvest, had arrived at a prohibitory rate,— 
it is manifest that the last of the unproductive crops was that 
of the year 1830. By the crop, therefore, of 1831, the ports were 
practically closed ; but still the prices kept falling. The harvest 
price of 1831 was about 64s., and it sank about 4s. afterwards. 
The harvest price of 1832 was about 63s., from which it 
afterward receded about 10s., and the average had been, for 
many weeks, fluctuating between 53s. and 52s., when, on the 
8rd of May, 1833, the committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed, to consider of agricultural distress ; although 
the farmers were then, and had long been, enjoying the pro- 
tection of a duty of about 30s. the quarter. The harvest price 
of 1833 was about 55s., and the general subsequent price of that 
year’s crop was about 48s. ; and 48s., also, was the harvest price 
of 1834. In October of that year the price had fallen to 42s., 
and it has been gradually sinking ever since, until, for the last 
two months of the year 1835, it stood at 36s., with some 
fluctuating pence. The year 1836 has opened with a price 
scarcely above 36s., and we need hardly add, with a duty also 
of about 50s.; and still, with this excessive protection— 
with a duty of 50s. a quarter on the importation of foreign 
corn, the landed interest are calling aloud for another par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The committee of 1833 was of course powerless to serve the 
complaining parties, except with a little wholesome advice, 
which should have been better attended to than it has been. 
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They apprised the landowners, that the mortgages and the family 
incumbrances of their estates, were matters wholly irrelevant to 
the subject under examination, since the question at issue was 
a trading question, and related to the wants of the and, and not 
to the wants of the man. They told them, also, that rents were 
contracts of a private nature, and that as, on the one hand, 
there existed no right in the public to call for a reduction of 
rent, so, on the other hand, the proprietors had no claim on 
the public to make any sacrifices for sustaining them. And they 
also told them, that having got a Corn Act, which was operating, 
by the magnitude of its duty, so as effectually to exclude foreign 
corn from their markets, they had better be quietly contented 
with that Act, and not seek to agitate the adoption of fresh 
measures. 

This wholesome advice the landed interest have not taken. 
They are bestirring themselves from one end of the country to the 
other, and they seem to be determined to take the Houses of 
Parliament by storm. The publication of the proceedings of 
the landed interest, which we have placed at the head of this 
article, exhibits the temper they are in, and also the manner 
in which they will endeavour to force down any plan, which 
may seem to hold out the smallest advantage to themselves, at 
the expense of the other classes of the community. At present 
no sanctioned plan has appeared. Many vague suggestions of 
inadmissible or impracticable schemes may be drawn from the 
speeches at their reported meetings; but nothing appears that 
has received the sanction of the body, except, indeed, an 
intention to demand another committee of the House of Com- 
mons. The real difficulty of their situation is, that there 
has already been, granted to them, all they used formerly 
to ask for—namely, a perfect monopoly of the home market: 
and, although they feel no compunction in flying from the 
bargain they had made, when that monopoly was granted ; and 
im seeming disposed to abuse the Government, the Parliament, 
and the people, in the most outrageous language, because the 
monopoly does not satisfy their expectations; although it 
fulfils those of abundant home supply, upon their promises of 
which, it was granted; still they are unable, however willing, 
to conceive any other feasible device, by the application of 


which they might be benefited, let the sufferers be who they 
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may. Their rage, at the want of a weapon, with the will to 
strike, is venting itself in declarations, marked by recklessness 
of purpose and ignorance of matter. 

We see in the publication before us, that under a system of 
delegation, a “ Central Agricultural Society of Great Britain 
* and Ireland” has been formed in London, out of the 
numerous local agricultural societies which are to be found in 
various parts of the kingdom. Ata meeting held by this Central 
Society, on the 15th of December last, the following resolution 
—which seems to be'considered by them as the foundation stone 
of all their future proceedings—was passed. It is in these 
words :— 

“ That nothing can remove the present overwhelming 
“* distress, but the adoption of some measure, which shall 
“* either raise the price of produce to the level of the burthens 
“* imposed, or bring down the burthens to the level of the 
“* present prices.” 

The hypothesis of this resolution is, “‘ overwhelming dis- 
‘¢ tress,” in consequence of certain ‘ burthens imposed, which 
‘¢ the price of corn is unable to sustain ;” and the two alternative 
propositions of it are, either to raise the price or to lower the 
burthens. We propose to examine the resolution under this 
division of it. 

In the first place, we seriously question the validity of the 
hypothesis. We do not believe that the agriculture of these 
kingdoms, considered as a vast and extensive trade, is, as a 
whole, carried on at a loss: and we will give the grounds of 
our doubt. 

If, for evidence of the fact, the general tenor of the state- 
ments made by the parties themselves be consulted, it will appear, 
that the distress is assumed from a dry unqualified comparison 
of the present prices of wheat with its former prices, and without 
any regard to the changes which may have taken place, in the 
art of farming, or the cost of production. The average price 
of wheat, reduced to the Winchester bushel, is now about 35s. 
the quarter, and it has been under 40s. for a considerable 
time. ‘These are low prices, even if compared with those of a 
few years before the war: but it is by no means, thereby 
proved, that the present price is lower than of old, when con- 
sidered with reference to the present cost of production. With 
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the utmost readiness we admit, that no improvements in hus- 
bandry can be expected to keep pace with many of those in 
manufacture ; but still we cannot but believe, that the labours 
of the farmer upon the various qualities of the soil, are far 
more productive than they were at the time referred to; and, 
unless the landowners have, for the last forty years, been in- 
dulging in mere idle boasts, great advances have, during that 
period, been made in the science of agriculture. The numerous 
agricultural societies long established in various parts of the king- 
dom, by the union of which their present great central association 
is formed, all had for their objects—the encouragement of in- 
genuity and skill in the devising and the bringing to perfection 
of new methods and new implements—and also the extensive 
diffusion of the knowledge of such discoveries. Are we to 
believe that all this was mere vapouring: and was the promise 
to “ make two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
** before ;” a rank delusion on the public expectation? As- 
suredly not,—it was sincere, and has been, in our opinion, to 
a very great degree fulfilled. ‘The comparison of prices at the 
two periods, affords no conclusive proof of an unremunerating 
price at this time, unless it be also shown, that all other things 
remain the same ; and it is known that they do not. 

Before we proceed further in the examination of this resolu- 
tion, we shall suggest the substitution of the more comprehensive 
words ‘costs of production” for the word “ burthen :” and 
in speaking of the cost of production, every charge between 
the grower and the consumer must be taken into the account. 
The charge of conveyance from the one to the other is one of 
those which have been materially reduced; and, connected 
with that charge, is also the state of allocation of the people. 
Not only has one universal system of road-making rendered all 
parts of England mutually accessible to each other, but the 
accidents of localities, and the attraction of manufacturers, have 
caused the people to be far more equally distributed than it 
used to be. The dense, and chiefly new population of our 
manufacturing districts, is placed in a position, flanked on 
three sides, by England, Scotland, and Ireland. The mouths 
have met the corn half-way, and that half-way, is traversed 
with increased facility. The apparent lowness of the present 
price of corn, is in a great measure to be accounted for by an 
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equalization of prices, thus brought about: and this propo- 
sition would be made very apparent, if we had the means of 
striking a present and a former average, taking in both cases, 
the prices at the barn door. Particular lands, favourably 
situated under the old system, must have now to contend with 
an enlarged domestic competition. The Middlesex hay farmers, 
have long felt the effects of the Paddington canal, and of the 
Macadamized roads round London, which have occasioned the 
bulky commodities of hay and straw to be brought, from a more 
extended circle. These are mere illustrations of trifling in- 
stances; but the great cases of improved distribution are those 
of Ireland and of Scotland—of steam navigation—of canals, 
and of railways—all of which even now may be considered, as 
only in an incipient state. It would take us beyond the reach 
of our present purpose, if we were to go largely into this 
branch of the subject: enough has been said to remind the 
reader, that a ready distribution of farming produce has led 
to an equalization of its prices; and that the productions of 
many most extensive districts, which formerly were almost 
without value, now partake of the average which is the result. 
These are effects upon property in land, which the land» 
owners cannot resist or control. It is madness in them to 
shut their eyes against such consequences. The United King- 
dom will be, and must be, treated as one whole or entirety ; 
and it isin the common nature of things to suppose, and to 
expect, that if, in their new predicament, all the lots of land 
are thrown into onegeneral mass of equality, upon the redrawing, 
many, that before were prizes, will turn out blanks; and many 
of the old blanks, will be new prizes. For this great and still 
progressing change, the landed interest must prepare them- 
selves. They may demand protection against foreigners, with 
what confidence they please ; but protection against Ireland, 
and against Scotland—against bogs reclaimed and marshes 
drained—protection against domestic improvements— against 
the progress of science, and the industry of their fellow- 
countrymen—they can never have at the hands of a British 
Parliament. The price always to be considered is the price 
of the three kingdoms, under every possible advance in the 
arts of life; and we must insist, that the mere fact before us, 
that the average in the chief markets of England is now 5s. 
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or 6s. lower than it was before the war, constitutes no proof, 
that the public of England cannot be supplied from the lands 
of Great Britain and Ireland, with wheat at the present price, 
yielding a fair trading profit to a sufficient number of pro- 
ducers, in the cultivation of a sufficient quantity of our national 
lands. 

It is not, however, upon this negative proposition alone, 
that we formed our opinion against the hypothesis of an 
“ overwhelming distress,” upon which the resolution we 
are discussing is founded. The general appearance of the 
face of the country, amounts almost to positive proof, that 
the occupation of farming cannot be in distress. We would 
appeal to the observation of the tourists of last summer 
and autumn, whether they did not observe, in all quarters, 
the characters of that trim, neat, good management, which, 
in any calling, bespeaks thriving industry. Still, this is not 
positive proof; even although backed by the strong presump- 
tion, which may be drawn from the great leading fact, that the 
farmers of these kingdoms, have found the means of supplying 
the whole demand for corn, at very low prices, for four—if not 
five—successive years, without the aid, practically speaking, of 
importation. We have more proof still; for it must be 
remembered also, that the cry of unremunerating prices is of 
much longer standing. The previous five or six years, are 
represented to have been marked, by unfavourable seasons and 
short crops. The prices had ranged from 20s. to 30s. for 
wheat, higher than of late, and as the deficiency of quantity 
has been clearly proved by the extent of the imports, the argu- 
ment in favour of insufficient rates of price, during that period 
of scarcity, is quite as strong as it now is, with reference to the 
late period of abundant crops, at lower prices. The distress, 
therefore, is of many years standing; and although there is 
much truth in the remark, that traders do not yield very early 
obedience, to the hints they receive in the falling off of their 
ordinary profits, it is but too true, that the practical conviction 
is sure to come home to them, in the form of physical impos- 
sibility, if they continue guilty of a too obstinate perseverance. 

We will venture to say, that there is no extensive branch of 
trade whatever, which could hold up a good front of apparent 
prosperity, at the end of ten years of continuous adversity ; 
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and therefore, we invite our readers to take, in the first 
instance, a general superficial view of the outward and visible 
condition of the three classes of persons, dependent on the 
lands of this kingdom—the landlords, the farmers, and the 
husbandry labourers. We mean nothing invidious. We de- 
light in the splendour and affluence of our aristocracy. We ask 
only for information, when we say—does any one discover that 
the rank and station of this country is suffering any degrada- 
tion, from a want of the usual display, of the splendour and 
affluence of the nobility, and higher gentry of the nation? 
Again, we ask—is there not remaining to us, an ample body 
of men, in the class of farmers, actually holding and farming 
the whole breadth of our cultivated lands; and possessing the 
means of producing from those lands, up to the hour in which 
we write, such ample crops, as to have rendered the population 
independent of foreign supplies, for five successive years. The 
case of the labourers is still more palpable, because it involves 
no question of capital, and is confined merely, to that of 
comfortable daily subsistence. Over and over again, it has 
been shown, that the wages of the labourers give them, in 
these times, a much greater command of the necessaries and 
comforts of subsistence, than that which they used to possess 
in the wages of former times—whether we make the comparison 
with any term of years before the war, or with any of the 
years in the war, remarkable for the highest scales of wages. 

Thus, then, we dispute the hypothesis, of * overwhelming 
** distress ;” founded, as it is professed to be, upon insufficiency 
of price, and we do so upon two grounds ;—first, that a price 
lower in comparison with former prices, is not necessarily a low 
price—that is, an unremunerating price;—and, secondly, that 
all the parties affected by the prices, have, up to this hour, con- 
tinued in a condition, in which no human power could have 
sustained them, if the prices had been so insufficient, in a 
trading point of view, as the hypothesis assumes them to have 
been. 

We now proceed to examine the two alternative proposi- 
tions, founded upon this hypothesis of ‘ overwhelming dis- 
* tress ;” first, the necessity of an increased price; or secondly, 
in lieu of that, the necessity of a reduced cost of production. 
In both cases, * the adoption of some measure,” with power to 
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produce the intended effect, is contemplated by the propounders ; 
and as the grand scheme of the association is to acquire a pre- 
ponderance in parliament, it is clear, that the measure pointed 
out, is to be of a legislative character. 

There are two modes by which a high price of corn may be 
secured. The one, by preventing a fall,—the other, by forcing 
arise. Our present Act works by the first mode alone. The 
older Act—Mr. Pitt’s Corn Act of 1791—worked by both 
modes ; it checked importation, when corn was falling below a 
certain price, and thus attempted to arrest the fall in its pro- 
gress; but if this mode failed, and the fall continued till it got 
downward beyond another stage, then it came forward with an 
active measure for forcibly raising the price ; and this consisted 
in giving a bounty for exportation. Under both schemes of 
legisle tion, the foreign country was the fulcrum, and the foreign 
prices the lever, by which the home prices were to be kept at 
the computed necessary level. Now what we desire to know, is, 
whether, in plain terms, the landed interest do point to an 
export bounty, when they speak of a “ measure, which will 
** raise the price’-—or whether they have, behind the scenes, 
ready to be produced at their own proper time, some “ measure” 
of a different kind, the invention of which, is as yet unknown to 
us, and to the public. Under our total inability to imagine 
any such other mode, we shall offer a few observations upon 
the subject of export bounty on corn—partly in order to be 
prepared, lest such a proposal should be made, but still more, 
with the considerate object, of deterring the landed interest 
from attempting such a course. 

Mr. Pitt’s Act of 1791 had a high duty, a moderate duty, 
and a low or nominal duty upon foreign corn. The first 
(24s. 3d.) attached upon wheat, for instance, when the average 
price of British wheat was under 50s. the quarter ;—the second 
(2s. 6d.) when the price was between 50s. and 54s. the quarter 
—the “ pivot” of that day,—and the third (6d.) when it was 
above 54s., at which time also, we may here remark, export- 
ation of British corn was prohibited. This was the machinery 
which was to act upon importation. Under the head of export- 
ation we had the three following rules :—at one price, export- 
ation was prohibited ; at another and lower, it was simply per- 
mitted ; and at a lower still, it was encouraged by a bounty. 
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Whenever the price of wheat for instance was under 448. the 
quarter, the exporter was rewarded with a bounty of 5s. for 
every quarter, which he should take completely out of the 
mouths, and out of the reach of this people, and dispose of 
in some foreign country. We pass over the changes which 
were made in these import and export rates by subsequent acts, 
because the whole remained a dead letter during the prevalence 
of ‘* war prices,” which so far exceeded legislative calculations, 
as to render all trade in foreign corn legally free. At the close 
of the war, in the year 1814, the first step taken, was to repeal 
the bounties: and in this proceeding, is seen an intention of 
relinquishing one of the modes, before practised, for assuring 
a good price of corn to the British grower. That price was no 
longer to be forced above the level, at which it might settle, 
under a simple monopoly at the home market; but it was 
thenceforth to be left to the operation of that monopoly alone. 
The right of ewpulsion was relinquished ; that of exclusion 
only was retained. 

In the year 1792, when the price of wheat was six or 
seven shillings a quarter (Winchester measure) higher than 
it has been for some time past, our merchants were enabled 
to find a foreign market for about 300,000 quarters, with 
the aid of the five shilling bounty. If all other things 
remained the same, it is evident, therefore, that they could now 
purchase wheat for exportation to an equal advantage without 
the bounty. What then are the other circumstances, the 
change in which, since 1792, has prevented the exportation of 
wheat? The more abundant growth and consequent greater 
cheapness of corn abroad. ‘This is the only answer, and a very 
portentous answer it is to the considerate farmer, who is disposed 
to look dispassionately into the difficulties of the question, and 
to try how far, by the strength of his own shoulder, he can serve 
himself, before he invokes the aid of Hercules, as his only 
resource. Now, the lower price of corn in Europe proves two 
very important things—first, that no export bounty short of 
perhaps 20s. or 30s. the quarter, could force a sale of our 
wheat abroad, at any thing like the prices here called remunera- 
tive ;—and, secondly, that the present nominally low price, must 
cover more remuneration, than the higher nominal prices did 
before the war. 
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The general reduction of the open market price of corn 
abroad, tends to confirm our opinion, given above, that the 
cost of production has been lessened, by improvements in hus- 
bandry. The English and Scotch agriculturists, will hardly 
admit that they are behind their Polish and Prussian com- 
petitors, in the adoption of such improvements ; if they do, they 
will only add another instance, to those already known, of the 
withering effects of protection. No, they will not take this 
ground, they will fly to their plea of “ burthens;” and, boasting 
rather of their superior skill, they will say, such is the weight 
of those burthens, that all their skill, and all their industry, are 
inadequate to support them under it. We have no objection 
to try the issue of this plea, because it draws the question into 
narrow limits. In the mean while, we establish this propo- 
sition,—that corn is now, naturally, a cheaper commodity than 
it used to be ; and consequently, that the task of forcing up the 
price of it, in any particular country, by the expulsion of a 
supposed surplus to other countries, is a matter of far more 
difficulty than it formerly was. 

We are free to confess—after perusing the publication we 
are now reviewing—that no proposal from the landed interest, 
can be so extravagant as to surprise us. Their associations are 
forming all over the kingdom, and at the same time, are con- 
centrating and combining, under a common head, for the 
avowed purpose of carrying their purposes by parliamentary 
influence. To this end they declare, that Whig, Tory, and 
Radical, are as one in the great cause, and that all their 
political objects are to merge in that main object of promoting 
«their own pecuniary interest. Under such circumstances, 
why should we not hold ourselves prepared for the proposal of 
an export bounty of 20s. or 30s. the quarter upon wheat, and 
of proportionate sums on the other sorts of corn? Is it 
unreasonable to examine, beforehand, the nature and the 
effects of such a “ measure to raise the price of corn?” Let it 
be supposed, then, that, by the sheer force of bounty, the 
export of the various sorts of grain be equivalent to a million of 
quarters of wheat, and that a million, or a million and a half 
of money, or more, is paid to the exporters out of the exchequer. 
Some new specific tax, in the first place, must be imposed, in 
order to raise that sum; and to this literal tax on the people, must 
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be added another tax, less evident, though not less real, of twenty 
or thirty millions more, in the increased price of the agri- 
cultural produce consumed at home. If this consequence did 
not ensue, the scheme would be abortive: but it would ensue, 
although it would not last, for all such methods of hot-bed 
prosperity contain the seeds of their own destruction. Agri- 
culture would receive a false stimulus, whereby the produce 
of the three kingdoms would be greatly increased ; our manu- 
factures would languish, consumption would, consequently, fall 
off, and the surplus for exportation would increase, and thus 
the demand of the bounty would be enlarged, by double and 
re-acting causes, until the means of satisfying it utterly vanished, 
through the failure of the revenue to keep upthe supply. Or, 
if for argument’s sake, we suppose that the bounty could be 
continued, at an increasing rate, with decreasing means ; then 
the only result would be, that we should fall back to the old 
state of a corn exporting country, and emulate, as such, the 
prosperity of Poland, and of the back settlements of America. 
If we are now indulging in extravagant reveries, it is because 
we consent to suppose, that this combination of all the political 
parties of the country, interested in land, under the one banner 
and rallying point proposed by the ‘ Central Association,” 
should be able to force a “‘ measure to raise prices.” They 
say, that with union among themselves, they are strong 
enough to accomplish any thing. Assuming the deed to be 
done, we speak only the plain language of common warning, 
when we advise the country to prepare for its ruin. 

If, however, the old nostrum of an export bounty be not 
resorted to, by what new machinery, hitherto unthought of, 
will this association raise the price of corn above that rate at 
which it settles, under a total exclusion of foreign supplies ? 

We now come to treat of the means of reducing the cost of 
production, and particularly those parts of it which may be 
considered in the light of * burthens.” Under this division of 
the subject, the first proposition which we present to the minds 
of our readers, is—that there is no commodity whatever, the 
cost of production of which, preserves its due relation to the 
sale price, in any degree equal to that in which corn necessarily 
does; and, therefore, the complaint of unremunerating prices 
for corn, is almost a contradiction in terms. If we look 
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at the outlay in agriculture, we find that the farmer's expen- 
diture, consists mainly of the consumption of his own commo- 
dities. His chief engine is the horse, reared by himself: if 
therefore he feed his teams with oats when the price is 20s. the 
quarter, he ploughs his land at half the cost he would incur for 
that service, if oats were worth 40s. in the market. Again, 
the personal consumption of his labourers may be considered 
to consist of food, to the extent of two parts out of three; and 
therefore, if wheat be at 35s. a quarter, instead of 70s., there 
is a saving of one-third of that part of his outlay. In fact, 
corn reproduces corn in a greater degree by far, than any other 
commodity reproduces itself ; and the main expenditure of the 
farmer is ‘*in kind.” For the sake of perspicuity, we will 
assume that the land furnishes two-thirds of the means of its 
cultivation; we have then to consider how the farmer stands 
with regard to his command of the other third. This must 
consist either of British manufactures or of foreign articles ; 
and in fact it does consist of the two, in various proportions. 
Nothing is more notorious than the great fall in the price of 
British manufactures ; and as they constitute, as it were, the 
money with which alone the landed interest buy foreign articles 
(for they produce nothing for exportation themselves), it must 
be the case ; and we all know that the farmer’s labourers are 
supplied with those necessaries and comforts, which do not 
consist of agricultural produce, at a most reduced, most easy 
rate. It is certain that the fall in manufactures is much greater 
than the fall in corn and meat. 

If we try any other occupation by the same test, we shall 
clearly see how great the advantage is which agriculture has 
over all others. In what degree, then, does the outlay of the 
ironmaster, or the worker of a cotton factory, consist of his 
own production—how much of their expenditure is “ in kind?” 
If iron be at a low price, the ironmaster finds that the cost of 
his implements is the less on the debit side of the account ; 
but the consumption of iron in other matters, and particularly 
in the support of his numerous workpeople, is so small as 
hardly to be traced. The owner of the cotton factory has 
no compensation for a low price of calicoes, except im 
the gowns and linen of his spinners and weavers. Let 
us try the case of mining for the precious metals, that 
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is, for money itself. The silver mines of Mexico are of all 
degrees of productiveness, whether varying in the richness 
of the ores, or the depths and difficulties of the workings. 
Their profitableness stops when the silver raised by a man 
in a given time, will not be equal in quantity, to the silver 
he must expend for his subsistence during that time; in 
other words, the owner of the mine will not give a pound 
of that silver, which is already out of the earth, to draw eleven 
ounces of other silver from its bowels. Practically speaking, 
the cost of mining for the precious metals, may be said not to 
be in kind at all; and, therefore, such mining is a trade, 
the first to be stopped by reduction of the price of its produce. 
Farming, on the other hand, is the trade which will be the last 
to be stopped by such a cause ; because its cost is in kind in a 
far greater degree than any other. 

We now come to those costs of production which consist of 
burthens.—They comprise taxes, and public contributions. 
‘These may be considered to be of three sorts :—First, direct 
taxes, paid towards the general revenue of the kingdom, at- 
taching on the processes of agriculture—The tax on farm- 
horses was of this description. Secondly, indirect taxes, paid 
also to the public revenue, upon the ordinary articles of con- 
sumption, such as soap, glass, beer, &c. And, thirdly, direct 
public contributions, but of a local character, such as poor 
rates, highway rates, tithes, county rates, &c. 

The first in this list is soon disposed of. Farmers pay no 
direct taxes. There is a remnant of an old land-tax, which the 
times, by the increase of the property charged, have re- 
duced to an insignificant per centage amount; and it attaches 
so directly to the property itself, of which it is a part not be- 
longing to the owner, that it can influence the trade of farming 
in no way ; except that it may operate as an almost impercep- 
tible impediment to the bringing of fresh land into cultivation, 
and thereby increase his home competition. Practically 
speaking, there is no direct tax on agriculture. 

How then will stand the case of indirect taxation; and in 
what shape is the complaint of the landed interest against that 
description of charge to be discussed? Really, it presents 
itself in a great variety of attitudes, and those of no very fixed 
character. The exclusion of foreign corn, grown in “ untaxed 
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“ countries,” except upon payment of import countervailing 
duties, had been thought quite as much as was necessary, to 
constitute a claim on the landed interest, for their proportionate 
contribution to the general revenue of the country. The ex- 
clusion is most complete ; and we are now told that their de- 
mand for exemption from taxes, is not founded upon foreign 
relations alone, but also upon some relation in which they 
stand, domestically, towards the other interests of the country. 
The question of the currency, whatever may be its worth on 
other parts of the subject, has no bearing upon this. The 
domestic relations of the agricultural and the trading interests, 
would remain the same, whatever may be the standard, or 
whatever the depreciation, or appreciation of the circulating 
medium. If the shilling be made to pass for eighteen-pence, 
it will be eighteen-pence for everything. The state of the 
currency does not apply peculiarly to farming. 

With regard to the national debt, and to the collection of 
the general revenue, the relations of these two great branches 
of industry are not equally uniform: but the difference con- 
sists in the farmer's standing in a better position, than the 
manufacturer or common trader. The landed interest think 
that they prove the existence of a quadruplicated burthen 
upon themselves, when they show, in figures, that the national 
debt is four times as large as it was before the war. We will 
first expose the fallacy, and consequent exaggeration, contained 
in an estimate, which simply compares the respective amounts 
of the debt at the two periods, without drawing other con- 
temporaneous comparisons. The population of the country, 
is nearly double what it was, at the time, when upon a 
winding up of the American war, the debt was about one- 
fourth its present amount. Here, then, are two men instead 
of one to bear the burthen, speaking only numerically ; but 
he must be a poor observer, who is not aware, that the popu- 
lation has so increased in quality, as well as in quantity, that 
the individual shoulders are broader than of old. In spite of 
the grumblers, we assert, that the relative strength of the 
country to support the burthen of the debt, is almost as equal 
to it now, as it was, when the debt was only one-fourth of its 
present amount. ‘The sum of that amount has long remained the 
same, while the sum of the supporting power has been steadily 
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increasing ; and so strong is the tendency to such increase, that, 
if we can but be kept under rulers who will let the energies of 
the country have fair play, there is ample ground for hope, 
that the people will not only grow up to, but actually outgrow 
the national debt. Let us only keep off the meddling, inter- 
fering quacks, who so ridiculously style themselves “ practical 
“men ;” and let us act upon those really practical principles, 
recommended by men, sneeringly denominated “ Philosophers” 
and “ J'heorists” by impertinent dunces; and we have no 
doubt that the day will arrive, when as heretofore, the evil of 
the national debt will be so lightly felt, that its utility as a 
fund for numerous domestic objects, will be its more prominent 
feature. 

These remarks will not be deemed inapposite, by any person, 
who reflects on the character of many of the measures, which 
the landed interest feel justified in recommending, with an 
evil design on the funded property of the country. We hold 
out this bright prospect to the honest feelings of the people, as 
an inducement to oppose, with the more energy, the projects of 
these plunderers. 

We have intimated our opinion, that the burthen of the 
national debt, lies more lightly on the agriculture, than on the 
common trade of the country—adopting the popular distinc- 
tion between the two branches of industry—and we will now 
show why it does so. The form in which the national debt is 
felt by the people, is that of taxes to raise the interest. 
The evil of taxation is twofold; the charge itself is an evil; 
but in many instances it happens, that there lurks also in the 
mode of collection, another evil. From this second evil, the 
farmer, as a tradesman, is wholly exempt, except in the trifling 
matter of hops; in respect of which we do not remember to 
have heard any complaint. When speaking of farming, hop 
planting is hardly ever taken into the consideration; and 
although it be subjected to a small excise duty, it is at the 
same time protected by an enormous duty of customs; and, 
indeed, we have only alluded to the subject that we might not 
be accused of omission. 

Since the repeal of the horse tax, which took place early in 
the peace; and since the subsequent repeal of every direct tax 
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on the farmer, down to his shepherd’s dog, as the only remnant 
that could be found in the tax tables—and since too, he is 
relieved from the duty on fire insurance, which is borne by 
every other tradesman, there can be no shape in which the 
second evil of taxation—namely, the evil arising out of the 
mode of collection—can reach him. We are aware that the 
barley growers take upon themselves the credit of paying the 
malt tax; but this pretension is wholly put down, by the over- 
whelming fact, that the relative price of barley is, and has long 
been, higher than the contemporaneous price of wheat, which 
is free from all tax : we shall therefore unhesitatingly assign to 
the case of the maltster, as a manufacturer, all the inconveniences 
to which, for the immense national advantage of a revenue of 
five millions a-year, he is subjected. ‘The recklessness of conse- 
quences, with which some of the leading members of the landed 
interest, have sought to deprive the country of that great re- 
source, for the chance of a very small, and very questionable 
benefit to themselves,—has fixed a stain upon their names which 
will not be soon or easily discharged. 

Now how stands this matter—this secondary evil of taxation 
—in the case of the manufacturer and trader? First, there are 
the several excise duties on glass, soap, malt, &c., and then 
there are numerous custom duties, which operate very inju- 
riously for want of modifications, which, however desirable in 
principle, are deemed to be unattainable in practice, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty which is found, in the framing of the 
legal definitions necessary for their accomplishment. ‘Take, for 
instance, the high-dutied article of tea, upon which, for such 
reasons, it has been found necessary, at last, to impose a uni- 
form duty—let the sort or the quality be what it may. 

This difference between the case of the farmer, and that of 
the common trader, which we have been pointing out, might 
not have been worthy of all the attention we have drawn to it, 
if the landed interest did not constantly assert, that the national 
debt is chiefly borne by them. It is now clear that they con- 
tribute only by indirect taxation as general consumers, and 
that their business or occupation is wholly free from direct 
taxes, and is, therefore, also unembarrassed, by the evils at- 
tendant upon the processes of collection. And this brings us 
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to the subject of indirect taxation, the amount of which is of 
course the larger, on account of the enlargement of the national 
debt. 

It cannot be doubted that all taxes are ultimately thrown 
on consumption ; because, if the consumer could in any case 
refuse to pay them, the production of the taxed articles would 
cease. ‘The quantity, therefore, of the interest of the national 
debt, to which the farmer in his trade is subjected, must reach 
him almost wholly in ‘the form of labour, the cost of which is 
increased, by the necessity of reimbursing to his work people, 
the shares which they pay in the higher prices of the goods 
they consume. The interest of the national debt, if com- 
puted as a capitation tax on the people, would give about 25s. 
the head, on rich and poor; but in the division between rich 
and poor, and particularly between skilled labourers and com- 
mon labourers, it is probable that it would not amount to more 
than 15s. on the labourers in husbandry. It must be a very 
large farm upon which this would impose any heavy burthen, 
even supposing that the farmer were, from some cause wholly 
undiscoverable by us, to be unable, like other manufacturers, 
to throw it off again from himself upon the consumer of the 
article he produces. He has the same remedy as others have 
against the consumer, and it is the only remedy ; he can restrain 
his operations till the consumer will pay; for, under our corn 
laws, the latter would only have the alternative of starving. 
During the exclusion of foreign corn from his market, the pro- 
ducer of British corn can have no pretence for saying, that he 
is burthened with taxes for which he cannot indemnify himself 
in the price of his goods. The greatest concession which can 
be made to him upon this point is, that a countervailing duty, 
equivalent to such taxes, should be imposed upon the impor- 
tation of foreign corn ; and there can be no question whether a 
duty exceeding the whole price, as the present duty does, will 
not satisfy that purpose. This is beating the party with their 
own weapons; but far be it from our intention to admit, that 
they have a right to the use of such weapons. General taxa- 
tion is not a ground for a countervailing duty on the foreign 
commodity : it is the specific tax on the home article, paid by 
the maker, which, and which alone, demands the countervailing 
charge on the same article, when brought from abroad. This, 
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indeed, is no properly a protecting duty. It is demanded 
for the interest of the revenue in the first place; and, in the 
next place, it only restores the home maker to the natural 
equality, he is entitled to. But, if general taxation be a descrip- 
tion of charge from which any class of society may claim 
exemption ; or, if that be impracticable, as of course it would 
be—may claim indemnity or reimbursement—why may not any 
other and every other class claim the same? By whom, in 
short, are the taxes to be paid? Are the taxes of this country 
to be paid by the people of this country, or by the people of 
some other country ? 

Since, then, the taxes of consumption must be borne by the 
people of the United Kingdom as the consumers, upon what 
principle, we ask, is any one class of that people to be exempt 
from contributing their portion, according to their respective 
consumption, of the several dutiable articles? Upon what 
principle are the other classes to be called upon to bear, not 
only their own shares of the burthen, according to such con- 
sumption, but to take on them also the share of this privileged 
class? And again, what is the peculiar character by which 
the class, now claiming such a privilege, is distinguishable from 
their fellow subjects? ‘The answer will be a curious one—it 
is simply, because they have got possession of all the lands of 
the country as their exclusive private property. The first 
gift to the human race, is held to have been conveyed in 
the words—“ the world is all before you where to choose.” 
And it was also said to man, “ by the sweat of thy 
* brow shalt thou eat bread.” The people, therefore, ac- 
cording to the feudal notions of the landed interest, are, we 
presume, divided into “ Choosers” and Sweaters ;” or, in other 
words, the division is between those few—very few com- 
paratively—who, or whose predecessors for them, have seized 
upon every atom of the only clear gift from God to man—the 
land; and those many—that vast multitude of human beings 
—whose bread can be grown only upon the lands of others— 
lands, to step upon which is a trespass—of the produce of 
which, they cannot claim a single atom, until the holders shall 
be pleased to declare its price. These are the distinguishing 
characteristics of the two classes; and, upon the ground of 
such distinction alone, it is attempted to be shown that one 
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of them, the “ Choosers,” are to pay no taxes, except as 
the channel of collection; and that the other class, the 
* Sweaters,” after having laboured daily and duly, first for 
their “ bread,” and next for the means of paying their own 
proper share of taxes, are to labour on still more, until they 
have paid also the taxes of the “ Choosers.” If the Central 
Agricultural Association can point out any mode, through the 
operation of which, the incomes of the landed interest can be 
increased, by an amount equivalent to the taxes they are com- 
puted to pay, the effect must be, that they pay no taxes them- 
selves, and that their share of the taxes, which must be borne 
by some parties, will be paid by the rest of the community in 
addition to their own shares. 

But what is most extraordinary, the landed interest have 
actually effected this purpose already. They have done the 
very deed : for they have devised and have executed, long ago, 
a scheme, by the operation of which, the landless are compelled 
to pay to the /anded, a price for the home produce, over and 
above its natural value in open market ; which, in the aggre- 
gate, must form a sum far more than equal to the gross amount 
of taxes, by which the price of all the articles consumed by 
the landed interest is increased. Supposing that the price of 
wheat is sustained to the extent of 10s. the quarter, and that 
the prices of other corn, and also the prices of meat, and of 
other agricultural produce, are sustained in an equal propor- 
tion, by force of the Corn Laws ;—it is perfectly within bounds 
to say, that the gross proceeds of such additional prices, must 
form a sum, much greater than that, at which the aggregate of 
taxation, falling on this class of the community, can be com- 
puted. By the laws of property, they are enabled to say— 
* You shall not have that bushel of corn, except at such a 
** price.” And by the Corn Law, they are enabled to add— 
** and you shall have no other.” Having thus secured their 
reimbursement of taxes, upon what pretension can the landed 
interest demand a second payment of the same claim? We 
carry in our hands their receipt in full for owr payment; 
couched in the language, and stamped by the restrictions, of 
the Corn Act; as well as by the laws, which totally prohibit 
all kinds of cattle, sheep, and hogs, alive, or in the shape 
of meat, and which impose heavy duties on butter and cheese : 
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and yet, in disregard of this most palpable acquittance, 
vouched by the foreign markets, they rise upon us again, and 
demand a second payment. This, at least, is premature. 
They should certainly have waited for the levelling of the 
home and the foreign prices. The day, to be sure, may come, 
when the claim may have less injustice on the face of it than 
it now has, while the Corn Law secures to them a beneficial 
difference. Equalization seems to be in progress; and, per- 
haps, we shall not much longer have it in our power, to prove 
the first payment so distinctly as we now can, in the dif- 
ference between the British and foreign prices of agricul- 
tural produce. When a continuation of the false stimulus 
of the Corn Laws, shall have increased the home productions, 
until their prices reassume their former level with those of 
the other parts of Europe, to which they are tending ;— 
then, indeed, the landed interest will pay their own taxes. 
Then, too, it will require some other device—some new con- 
trivance and machinery—for enabling them to throw off from 
themselves, as they now do effectually, their own share of 
the fiscal burthens of our common country. 

We have already pointed to an extravagant export bounty, 
as a piece of machinery by which such an object might be 
effected. We can contemplate but one other for the same 
purpose,—and that is, to repeal all the duties on articles of 
use and consumption, and to commute them for a very heavy 
income and property tax, from which land shall be exempt. 
Mad and preposterous as such a proposal would be, we 
set it forth for deliberation, solely, because it would be a 
mode of doing openly and avowedly, the very thing which the 
landed interest would do, if they knew how, by circuitous 
means and hidden contrivances. If countervailing duties 
upon foreign articles do not afford, to the maker of the like 
articles at home, the protection which enables him to add the 
duties he pays to the price of his goods; and if, even, neither 
duties far beyond the countervailing point, nor the total pro- 
hibition of the foreign commodity, will arm him with the 
power, to throw from himself upon the consumer, the weight 
of his own personal taxes of consumption,—what is that plan, 
of a feasible aspect, which any man would propose for effect- 
ing such a purpose ? 
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The last division of those parts of the cost of production 
of corn, and other agricultural produce, which we have to 
examine, and which can be treated as burthens, is that of the 
local contributions, made from the land, to the support of the 
church, the highways, the police, and the poor, of the parish 
or district, in which the land subject to the demand is situated. 
There is a great distinction between a rate, or charge of this 
nature, and a tax levied towards raising the general revenue 
of the empire. The difference is analagous to that between 
the various dues on shipping, payable in different ports, and 
the duties of tonnage, when any, collected on behalf of the 
crown. The first are for work performed, and services 
received. Harbours are constructed, lights are stationed, piers 
are built, and wharfs are prepared, for the use of the shipping 
which frequent the port where the dues are payable. So also 
the district charges upon land, are applied for the benefit of 
its owners and occupiers: and the circumstance, that those 
charges, instead of being voluntary, are enforced by the law, 
proves only, that they are the more equally levied, and more 
efficiently employed in the attainment of objects, which from 
their urgency, would otherwise be attempted, and but ill 
accomplished, by the desultory efforts of individuals. It is 
highly proper that these charges should be local : first, because 
the requisite amounts in various cases are governed by local 
peculiarities : and, next, because, as the disbursements must 
lie with the discretion of the respective parties, there is the 
greater security against improvidence. 

The landed interest, when they asked only for monopoly, 
constantly instanced these charges as among the grounds of 
such a demand, and, at least, as a reason for countervailing 
charges on foreign corn: but it was a false plea even for that 
purpose; because foreign countries stand in need of churches, 
of highways, of police, and of funds for their poor, as well as 
we do. It may, no doubt be, that in some foreign countries, 
no regular provision is made for such objects; but then, it 
may be asked, will any man attempt to show by calculation, 
that the cultivators of districts, having none of the accommo- 
dations, for the sake of which the British districts contribute 
the necessary funds, are thereby enabled to raise corn, and 
convey it to its market the more cheaply? Such an assertion 
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would be equivalent to a declaration, that every step in the 
improved methods of civilisation, was a retrogressive movement 
towards the savage state. In foreign countries the inhabitants 
either have the benefits of such local arrangements; and, if 
so, they have them only at the price of their cost; or, if they 
save the cost, then they are suffering, in the want of those 
benefits, a quantity of evil by no means compensated by the 
saving. 

Desirous as we are to probe the question of the “ Corn Laws” 
to the bottom, we have here shown that these local charges 
upon land furnish no ground, even for a countervailing charge 
upon foreign corn. How much less, then, can they be the 
ground of complaint, when foreign corn is totally excluded by 
an enormous duty. Confined for room, and pressed for time, 
in consequence of the recency of the proceedings which have 
forced this preparatory discussion upon us, we can, here, and 
now, only treat these local charges with reference to their 
general principles. Every possible improvement, in details, 
ought no deubt to be made in their collection and administra- 
tion; and such ameliorations are in progress. ‘The tithes will 
be commuted, and the barbarism of a charge upon gross pro- 
duce will soon become, like its rude origin, matter of history 
only: and we may anticipate, also, that an assimilation of some 
sort, will, before long, place Ireland, in respect of an unem- 
ployed pauper population, more nearly than she now is, upon 
a footing with England. But let not the sanguine agricul- 
turist believe, that the pecuniary advantages of these measures, 
will settle themselves quietly into his pocket. When the cul- 
tivator of the soil is unrestrained in his spirited improvements, 
as he often now is, by the deadening calculation—that if his 
invested hundred pounds increase only by ten pounds, an 
ample return in any other case, he will close the account 
with no more than ninety-nine pounds in his pocket—it may be 
expected, that much increased capital will be expended upon 
our lands, and that much increase of produce, to supply our 
markets the more abundantly, and therefore the more cheaply, 
will be the result. And again, when under a system of poor 
laws in Ireland, human beings are no longer found to be con- 
tending for small plots of land to preserve existence; and 
when the estates in that country can therefore be allotted into 
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suitable farms, and the people can be divided into masters and 
workmen; it may be expected, that the system of good and 
business-like husbandry, which then will assuredly supersede 
the present miserable practices, must tend to increase the pro- 
ductions of that naturally fertile island, in a degree, far ex- 
ceeding that degree, in which its own home consumption will 
be at the same time enlarged. That that consumption will, to 
the gratification of every humane mind, be much enlarged by 
such changes of condition cannot be doubted. It is also to be 
believed that fewer starving Irish will then cross the channel 
for employment, in competition with English labourers. 
‘These two anticipations of our landed interest in England will 
be specifically realized, when, by the operation of a poor law, 
Ireland shall be no longer permitted to export human food, 
while her population are dying with famine. But the English 
landlords will be disappointed of those pecuniary advantages to 
themselves, for the sake of which they urge the adoption of 
the measure. 

Upon rents we have at present little to say. They are 
private contracts in which the public has no voice, unless 
appealed to by the parties themselves. ‘That the rents need 
not be reduced in the ratio of the reduction of the price of corn, 
is perfectly clear, if the other costs of production have, as we 
believe they have, been reduced in a still greater degree. Land 
is the raw material of corn, and its value computed in rent, must, 
like the value of other raw materials, be governed by the state of 
supply and demand. The improvements in husbandry and the in- 
creased facilities of conveyance which have already been noticed, 
are equivalent to the new acquisition of a larger surface of fertile 
lands, which, in proportion to their quantity and quality, tend 
to diminish in various degrees the ground of rent for the better 
parts of the older possessions, and to destroy that of the worst. 
It cannot now be said that we throw our inferior soils out of 
cultivation, by admitting the produce of the rich soils of 
foreign countries ; the cuckoo note of this old and once constant 
cry iscompletely silenced. ‘The operative cause is in our own 
richer or more tractable soils, which, under the application 
of greater skill, are increasing in productiveness at even a 
faster rate than the population increases to consume its pro- 
duce. Some partial inconvenience may be suffered in such a 
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case, but it is without remedy. What owner of a poor soil 
will have the front to propose, in these days, that the culti- 
vation of certain lands, or the use of certain systems at home, 
shall be prohibited? We say pointedly, in these days, for 
the attempt, if made, would not be without a precedent; the 
owners of the old meadows in England, once petitioned for 
the prohibition of the artificial grasses. 

WhileSpitalfields and Coventry were protesting, that without 
assistance against foreigners, they could carry on their trade no 
longer, Manchester stepped quietly in and took it out of their 
hands. While session after session it was asserted, that the 
shipping of England had become of no value, under its 
competition with foreign shipping; every year produced its 
abundant crop of new vessels built in the teeth of such protes- 
tations. Each of these great interests felt that they could not 
propose to check the spirit of domestic adventure: although, 
with some remnant of apparent plea against foreign interference, 
they have found it necessary to prepare themselves in good 
earnest, to contend with home competition. To the landed 
interest there is not a plausible particle of such a plea left ; 
and we will tell them fairly, for their good, which has our 
best wishes, that the Criers to Hercules will be utterly lost, 
if they suffer themselves to be left behind in the mire, by 
those who adopt the laudable alternative of putting the 
shoulder to the wheel. Let them look at the map of Great 
Britain and Ireland—let them compute the productive powers 
of the lands, within the sea-girt boundaries of the British 
Islands—let them reflect on the quantity of growing capital in 
the kingdom seeking investment—and, also, on the quantity 
of able-bodied labourers, who will in future be productively em- 
ployed, instead of being supported in idleness, as they have been. 
These will be new producers without being new consumers—a 
portentous consequence which has not received half the consi- 
deration it deserves. Let them also advert to the spirit of in- 
vention which is ever at work to save the consumption of food 
—a spirit first, and too strongly, excited by themselves. And 
when they have well weighed these, and similar matters, which 
must influence their future prospects—let them turn their mind 
to certain important facts of their present case. If, upon any 
former occasion, one of their most sanguine members had, in 
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prophetic mood, set himself to work to describe the state of 
things, which would imply a condition of great agricultural 
prosperity, he would have drawn the picture of the present 
times. ‘The great features of that picture are these. The 
population of the country has doubled in the last half 
century, and its increase is still in rapid progress. Our 
ports are, and have long been, shut against foreign corn. 
Five successive seasons have been fruitful in produce, and 
fortunate in harvests. We have been enabled, in the period 
of a few years, to repeal taxes from time to time, computed to 
produce in the aggregate fifteen millions—and yet, such has 
been the buoyant state of our general prosperity, that the 
measure of the revenue has, after every remission, been 
quickly filled again to the brink, and again has overflowed. 
Great reductions have been made in the national expenditure, 
without any diminution of the national service or the national 
splendour; the interest of mortgages has been lowered from 
five to four per cent., as a maximum; we have given twenty 
millions of money for the abolition of slavery, and provided 
for the interest of the stock created by it, out of our redundant 
revenue ; every branch of commerce and manufactures is in 
full and profitable employ, furnishing millions of operatives, 
and their attendant population, with the ample means of 
commanding for their use, the products of our soil ; immense 
sums of our surplus capital, such as, ten years ago, under 
apprehensions of scarcity at home, was seeking investments in 
foreign countries, now, under the happy prospects of plenty 
in our own country, are being applied to great national 
undertakings, finding employment and good wages for common 
workmen, and unskilled labourers out of number. It has often 
been observed, that the producers of food, measure the wants 
of the people, not by their physical wants, but by their 
pockets—by their ability to buy, and not their ability to eat— 
and, that when the price is not to their satisfaction, they say 
that there is no demand, although millions be only half fed. 
But of the picture we have been drawing, in the very fore 
ground are the strong lines of a remarkable purchasing power— 
the effective demand of the pocket, as well as the natural 
demand of the appetite. 
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Will the Agricultural Associations reflect on these descrip- 
tions of the past and present state, and the future prospects, of 
the country ? Will the Grand Central Society—we beg pardon 
for our mistake in adding to their title the term “ grand”—it is 
a word in bad odour, and they have had too good taste to 
assume it—will then the “Central Society” ponder over these 
reminiscences, and carry in their minds the lessons they afford, 
and the guides they offer to them, when in their committees, as 
men of business, whose characters will be compromised by their 
approval of crude, absurd, and impracticable schemes, they are 
discussing the “ measures” they shall propose for removing the 
“ overwhelming distress” under which they have proclaimed 
that they are suffering? Say rather, will they not blush 
at such perversion of language? Will they not be ashamed to 
take their stand before the public with a cry of distress as self- 
dubbed paupers, and as spendthrifts confessed? Will they 
mix their whining complaints with the “ busy hum of men,” 
which would otherwise, in these piping times, consist only 
of sounds arising out of universal cheerfulness of voice and 
alacrity of movement? We put one more question—will the 
really great, noble, and rich of our aristocracy, by their silence, 
suffer it to be thought, that they hold themselves to be repre- 
sented by the members of this Central Society ? 

In a very few days from the time while we are writing, 
with the impatient printer at our elbow, the High Court of 
Parliament will be convened. Our Constitutional Monarch will 
then, through his Parliament to his people, promulgate those 
sentiments, which, in the wisdom of His Councils, are thought 
fit to beso made known. May we be permitted to express a hope 
that, upon this occasion, the blessings of Providence will not 
be again spoken of as a visitation of evil. Five successive 
plentiful seasons have, by the bounty of the Almighty, “ filled 
“ the hungry with good things:” and shall our gracious 
King, because a few of the “ rich have been sent empty 
“ away,” be advised to soothe the ears of his robed and titled 
auditors, with lamentations over the privation of some of their 
superfluous and imaginary luxuries; instead of pouring 
forth, from the true dictates of his own kind heart, his grateful 
acknowledgments to Divine Providence, for so plentiful a 
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bestowal of those gifts of nature, which constitute the blessings 
of the human race ? Blessings—for which man is awfully re- 
sponsible, if, through human institutions, they are converted 
into curses, or are profanely so denominated. 

The subject of currency we mention, almost only to say 
that we are quite aware of the intentions of the landed 
interest, in regard to the circulating medium of the country. 

It may not, however, be amiss to advert now to that parti- 
cular view of the subject on their part, which is the exciting 
cause of their present violent movements. They treat the 
continuous fall in the prices of corn, since the return to cash 
payments, as evidence of the magnitude of the preceding 
depreciation. A greater mistake never was made. Ifa country, 
after having lost its precious metals, by an excessive issue of 
bank paper, sets about in earnest to recover them by with- 
drawing the necessary amount of its notes, the greatest conse- 
quent depression of prices will occur first, when they will be 
forced even below the proper level ; and they will be kept below 
that level, until the quantity of gold sufficient to saturate the 
circulation is obtained. ‘This end being accomplished, the prices 
will recover again, and take their proper station in the common 
markets of general commerce. It is only by offering to other 
countries its own goods at unusually low prices, and refraining 
to buy their's, that any country can suddenly draw to itself an 
unusual quantity of the precious metals : but when the 
commercial intercourse is again carried on in goods, that 
country is enabled to demand for her's a full equivalent ; 
and, accordingly, getting a better price for her exports, her 
general prices participate in the rise. The steady and gradual 
fall in the price of corn, which we have been witnessing for a 
number of years after the restoration of our metallic currency, 
furnished positive evidence that the cause of that fall does not 
lie in the circulating medium. With respect to the general 
question, we hold that it has nothing to do with the particular 
case of the landed interest; and we may expect that the 
ignorance of the simplest rudiments of the science displayed 
by their orators, will ensure their ready discomfiture, when- 
ever they attempt to enforce their notions upon any delibera- 
tive body of men. ‘To that fate, then, we shall be content to 
leave them for this time: and we doubt not, but that we shall 
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be early enough in the field in our next number, if, contrary 
to our expectations, such weak assailants be able to preserve 
any thing like a front in the presence of their opponents. 
Upon this and all other subjects, we shall honor the Central 
Agricultural Society with our best attentions. For the 
present, we take our leave of them. 
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WE question whether any of the readers of this very 
striking and able book, have sat down to peruse it, with as 
much impartiality, as M. de Tocqueville has shown in its 
composition. Remarkable as it is in many respects, luminous 
in its details, comprehensive in its design, and consistent in its 
parts, we are inclined to place its even-handed justice above 
its other merits, as the rarest and most prominent of them all. 
The author displays singular dexterity in detecting and 
appreciating the force and action of those elements in the 
American Constitution, which, like the hidden and more delicate 
springs in a piece of complex mechanism, escape the notice of 
the ordinary observer ; though it is by their influence alone 
that the motion of the whole is caused, or can be accounted 
for. But we esteem even more highly the tone of dispassionate 
philosophy in which he treats the conflicting powers of the 
social system; and the calm discernment with which he turns 
from the immediate object of his inquiry in the American 
States, to the condition of the communities of Europe, and to 
the question of democracy in the world. “ This book,” says 
he, “ is written to favour no particular views, and in composing 
“‘ it I have entertained no design of serving or attacking any 
“‘ party—I have undertaken not to see differently, but 
“ to look further than parties, and whilst they are busied for 
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* the morrow, I have turned my thoughts to the future.” 
To this declaration of an independence of opinion, which very 
few politicians of any day are inclined to understand or to 
admit, we may justly refer the very opposite judgments which 
have been passed on the real tendency of M. de Tocqueville’s 
book. He has stated the mixed and respective good and evil 
of democratic and aristocratic institutions so fully and fairly, 
that the candid reader, left to form an opinion—but enabled 
to form a more enlightened opinion—of his own, may decide 
in favour of the one or the other. The positions of the author 
are not absolute, but relative. Whatever may be the ends of 
government, his first object is to describe the means by which 
democracy has been established in America; and whilst he 
approves the skilful adaptation of a new political system to 
that new people, he leaves the reader to adopt such conclusions 
as to the value and fitness of the democratic principle in 
itself, as may result from a knowledge of what it is able, and 
what it is unable to effect. 

** When the opponents of democracy assert that a single individual performs 
the duties which he undertakes, much better than the government of the com- 
munity, it appears to me that they are perfectly right. The government of an 
individual, supposing an equality of instruction on either side, is more consistent, 
more persevering, and more accurate, than that of a multitude; and it is much 
better qualified, judiciously to discriminate the characters of the men it employs. 
If any deny what I advance, they have certainly never seen a democratic 
government, or have formed their opinion upon very partial evidence. 

** Democracy does not confer the most skilful kind of government upon the 
people, but it produces that which the most skilful governments are frequently 
unable to awaken ;-—namely, an all-pervading and restless activity, a super- 
abundant force, and an energy which is inseparable from it; and which may, 
under favourable circumstances, beget the most amazing benefits. These are the 
advantages of democracy. 

‘, We must first understand what the purport of society, and the aim of 
government, is held to be. If it be your intention to confer a certain elevation 
upon the human mind, and to teach it to regard the things of this world with 
generous feelings ;—to inspire men with a scorn of mere temporal advantage ;— 
to give birth to living convictions, and to keep alive the spirit of honourable 
devotedness ;—if you hold it to be a good thing to refine the habits, to embellish 
the manners, to cultivate the arts of a nation, and to promote the love of poetry, 
of beauty, and of renown ;—if you would constitute a people not unfitted to act 
with power upon all other nations, nor unprepared for those high enterprises 
which, whatever be the result of its efforts, will leave a name for ever famous in 
time ;—if you believe such to be the principal object of society, you must avoid 
the government of democracy, which would be a very uncertain guide to the end 
we have in view. 

* But if you hold it to be expedient to divert the moral and intellectual 
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activity of man to the ‘production of comfort, and to the acquirement of the 
necessaries of life ;—if a clear understanding be more profitable to men than 
genius ;—if your object be, not to stimulate the virtues of heroism, but to create 
habits of peace ;—if you had rather witness vices than crimes, and are content to 
meet with fewer noble deeds, provided offences be diminished in the same pro- 
portion ;—if, instead of living in the midst of a brilliant state of society, you are 
contented to have prosperity around you ;—if, in short, you are of opinion that 
the principal object of a government is not to confer the greatest possible share 
of power and of glory upon the body of the nation, but to insure the greatest 
degree of enjoyment, and the least degree of misery, to each of the individuals 
who compose it;—if such be your desires, you can have no surer means of 
satisfying them, than by equalizing the conditions of men, and establishing 


democratic institutions. 
“ But if the time be passed at which such a choice was possible, and if some 


superhuman power impel us towards one or other of these two governments without 
consulting our wishes, let us at least endeavour to make the best of that which is 
allotted to us; and let us so inquire into its good and its evil propensities, as 
to be able to foster the former, and repress the latter to the utmost.”—(Vol. IL., 
pp- 189—142.) 

Although we cannot wholly assent to the definition of either 
one or the other of the alternatives, which our author gives in 
this passage, we have quoted it as an instance of the impartial 
view which he takes of both sides of the question ; and because 
the concluding sentence of our extract succinctly expresses the 
entire object of the work, which is explained at greater length 
in the introduction. The limits of these pages forbid us to 
enter upon an analysis of the details of the American consti- 
tution, which the volumes before us contain. For the accurate 
and instructive account of the government of the United States, 
which is here for the first time presented to the European 
public, we refer our readers to the work itself, and the British 
public in particular to the able and impartial translation of 
Mr. Reeve. Our own intention is to follow M. de Tocqueville 
through those parts of his book which he has devoted to the 
social characteristics of the American people, as they stand con- 
nected with the present success and future stability of a demo- 
cratic republic in that country; and to inquire into the nature 
of the changes and perils which threaten them. We shall 
necessarily leave a multitude of points untouched in so cursory 
a notice of a book, which has much of the point and minute- 
ness of Montesquieu, joined to the speculative wisdom of 
Harrington. But we shall borrow sufficiently from its pages 
to illustrate the great political lesson which the United States 
present to our attention. 
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The first and most obvious causes of the present importance 
of the North American republics, may be traced to their 
origin and their physical position. Whatever may be the fate 
of those states, and whatever may be their influence upon the 
happiness and the greatness of mankind, their origin belongs 
to one of the most memorable eras of the human race. It was 
at the very time that Europe had become too narrow for the 
stirring spirits to which the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
gave birth, when enough of chivalry remained to impel the 
bold, when religious pers2cution drove forth the good, and po- 
litical differences obliged the wise and the experienced to seek 
the Transatlantic shores, that the savannahs and the forest of 
the American continent opened a new sphere of action, and 
a new land of refuge. Many were the Hampdens, whom the 
chances of the weather did not retain in the ports of Britain, 
but who exchanged the glory and the perils of their brethren 
in the faith and liberties of the commonwealth, for the better 
glory of the founders of another empire, and the ruder perils 
which awaited the Pilgrims of New England. Whilst the 
population of the northern colonies was educated in the prac- 
tice of strict morality, sincere religious observance, and in the 
knowledge of a freedom not unworthy of the race from which 
it sprang, the southern plantations were gradually forming 
and maintaining a class of men, possessing most of the best 
qualities of an aristocracy*, who were destined to head the 
struggle for independence. They completed their triumph by 
the federal organisation of the union ; and although they have 
long since ceased to exist as a class, or to control the increasing 
democracy of the American people, the nation still reaps the 
fruits of their wisdom. 

When the belt of land, which runs along the shores of the 
Atlantic, was already explored and inhabited, the fertility of 
the valley of the Mississippi stimulated the industry of the 
settlers, and supplied the commerce of the maritime states. 





* “ The reasons for which it was impossible to establish a powerful aristo- 
cracy in America, existed with less force to the south-west of the Hudson. 
There the great proprietors constituted a superior class, having ideas and tastes 
of its own, and forming the centre of political action. This kind of aristocracy 
sympathised with the body of the people, whose interests it easily embraced; 
it headed the insurrection in the South, and furnished the best leaders of the 
American revolution.” —(Vol. I., p. 50.) 
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Uncultivated regions lie open to the vast army of our race, 
which is rolling onwards, unrestrained, laden with all the 
treasures of its long experience, and relieved by the exuberance 
and the extent of the soil, from the pressure of a dense 
population, and the traditionary load of social ills. The 
Americans themselves seem to regard their present  set- 
tlements as only the frontiers of the territory upon which 
they are entering, and a numerous people, born in New 
England, passes westward every year, whilst its place is 
supplied by a rapidly increasing population, and by 
emigrants from the Old World. At an early period, the 
increasing produce of the arts, of manufacture, and the in- 
creasing consumption of the necessaries and luxuries of life, 
in the states of Europe, aroused a spirit of commercial acti- 
vity in the Western World, augmented the political importance 
of the American states, strengthened their young institutions 
with the golden clasps of prosperity, and animated the settlers 
to improve and appropriate the treasures of the land. 

Yet however striking may be the historical and geographical 
advantages which attended the foundation of the United 
States, we are inclined fully to acquiesce in the opinion of 
M. de Tocqueville, when he asserts that 

“‘ The effect which the geographical position of a country may have upon the 
duration of democratic institutions is exaggerated in Europe. That too much 
importance is attributed to legislation—too little to manners; and that if these 
three great causes were to be classed in their proper order, physical circum- 
stances would be counted as less efficient than the laws, and the laws as very 
subordinate to the manners of a people.”"—( Vol. II., p. 261.) 

In the volumes before us he traces the effect which the 
manners of the Anglo-Americans have in supporting their 
democratic institutions; and we have very great pleasure in 
learning that before many months have elapsed, a third volume 
will be added to the work, in which he will point out the 
reciprocal effect of democratic institutionsand manners on thecha- 
racter of the people. This project, which is vaguely announced 
in the published introduction, is now, we understand, in the 
course of execution. Enough however has already been said, in 
the very first page, to show that the general and all-pervading 
equality of conditions is the basis of the democratic institutions 
of the United States. This principle was, in point of fact, 
recognised from the foundation of the colonies, and it has ever 
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since influenced the laws, far more than it has been influenced 
by them. The equality of conditions, then, with all its moral 
and social consequences, furnishes the surest grounds for 
appreciating the present political condition of the Union, and 
the chances of its permanent prosperity. In the manners of 
the people lie the root and reason of that success which has 
been denied to the rich territory of the South American 
States, and of the practical application of those laws, which 
Mexico has imitated in vain. The peculiar circumstances of 
the origin of the Anglo-American republics, and the earliest 
incidents of their history, show that the equality of conditions 
was not only a consequence, but an actual part of their 
earliest constitution : 


* The child is father of the man;” 


and the very nature of the task which awaited the inhabitants 
of those countries, confirmed the principles and the conduct of 
their legislators and progenitors. 


“ The settlers, who established themselves on the shores of New England, all 
belonged to the more independent classes of their native country. Their union 
on the soil of America at once presented the singular phenomenon of a society, 
containing neither lords nor common people, neither rich nor poor. These men 
possessed, in proportion to their number, a greater mass of intelligence than is 
to be found in any European nation of our own time. All, without asingle excep- 
tion, had received a good education ; and many of them were known in Europe 
for their talents and their acquirements. The other colonies had been founded 
by adventurers without family. The emigrants of New England brought with 
them the best elements of order and morality; they landed in the desert accom- 
panied by their wives and children. But what most especially distinguished 
them was, the aim of their undertaking. They had not been obliged by necessity 
to leave their country; the social position they abandoned was one to be regretted, 
and their means of subsistence were certain. Nor did they cross the Atlantic to 
improve their situation, or to increase their wealth; the call which summoned 
them from the comforts of their homes was purely intellectual ; and in facing 
the inevitable sufferings of exile, their object was the triumph of an idea. 

“The emigrants, or, as they deservedly styled themselves, the pilgrims, 
belonged to that English sect, the austerity of whose principles had acquired for 
them the name of Puritans. Puritanism was not merely a religious doctrine, 
but it corresponded in many points with the most absolute democratic and 
republican theories. It was this tendency which had aroused its most dangerous 
adversaries. Persecuted by the government of the mother country, and dis- 
gusted by the habits of a society opposed to the rigour of their own principles, 
the Puritans went forth to seek some rude and unfrequented part of the world, 
where they could live according to their own opinions, and worship Ged in 
freedom.” —(Vol. I., p. 24—26.) 


The account which M. de Tocqueville gives of the piety, 
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simplicity, and virtuous freedom of these men, and of the 
codes promulgated in the states of Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, in the years 1648 and 1650, is one of the most interest- 
ing parts of the book. We dwell with delight upon their 
quaint narrative, and their devout social contract, in which 
we trace the foundation of the three great institutions which 
still exercise an undiminished influence on the people of the 
United States; viz. universal instruction, independent muni- 
cipal government, and the abolition of the law of primo- 
geniture. 

To these institutions the whole social system of the Ameri- 
cans must be referred, since they immediately affect the 
culture of the understanding, the direction of human activity, 
the disposal of property, and govern the three great elements 
of society,—knowedge, power, and wealth. It is abundantly 
easy to show, that, by their influence, democratic institutions 
have been maintained; and that each succeeding generation 
(in a country whose annals can scarcely be reckoned by 


generations) has witnessed the increasing predominance of 


democracy. But it is more doubtful whether the same con- 
ditions which act as such powerful stimulants to tae exercise 
of popular authority, will furnish, or even permit of the 
necessary checks to popular licence. It remains to be seen 
whether they are calculated to entrust the guidance of the 
state to the wise and good, and whether they will allow the 
work of human improvement to advance, unthwarted by the 
errors and turbulence of revolution. We have already pointed 
out the connection which exists between the laws and manners 
of a country ; and by the very nature of their reciprocal influ- 
ence, the laws which tend to render the manners of a people more 
democratic, do, in fact, tend to prepare the way for other and 
more democratic laws. ‘They undermine the ground on which 
they rest, until the stages of imitation become interminable, 
and their extent indefinite. We have M. de Tocqueville's 
authority for believing, that “ the most advantageous situa- 
“* tion, and the best possible laws, cannot maintain a consti- 
‘* tution in spite of the manners of a country.” It therefore 
becomes a matter of paramount importance, that the institu- 
tions of the country should be so directed, and the legislative 
power so applied, as to maintain the principles of public order 


~ 
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and public justice in the manners of the people; since any 
relaxation of the bonds of the social system, must perforce 
waste the prosperity, and impair the political constitution of 
the country. 

In the seventeenth century, the connection which exists 
between civil and religious liberty and popular instruction, 
was never forgotten by the “ Pilgrim Fathers.” Accordingly, 
we find that one of the first acts of the settlers in New England, 
was to establish schools in every township of their colonies, on 
the ground that, “ one chief project of Satan, is to keep men from 
** the knowledge of scripture, by persuading from the use of 
“ tongues.” ‘These schools were formally recognised by the 
state; the municipal authorities were bound to enforce the 
attendance of children, and, in case of continued resistance or 
neglect on the part of the parent, the community stepped in to 
deprive the father of those natural rights which he abused. 
This most important and most honourable of American insti- 
tutions, has not been suffered to decline. Large sums are 
annually voted to furnish gratuitous instruction to the people ; 
and, as an instance of the attention paid to the subject by the 
governments, we may mention that copies of Mrs. Austin’s 
excellent translation of the “ French Report on Education in 
“ Prussia,” have been officially distributed throughout the 
state of New York. But whilst the means of education in 
America are great and accessible, the purposes of instruction 
are conformable to the republican condition of society. The 
constant exercise of political rights, and the habitual discus- 
sion of political topics, demand the application of that modi- 
cum of information with which the American citizen is 
furnished. In the United States, politics are the end and aim 
of education. The literature of the country, or at least the ordi- 
nary reading of the mass of the nation, consists in the fugitive 
productions of the worst newspaper-press which ever existed. 
But the imperfections of this system of mental cultivation, are 
compensated by the habitual discharge of functions, which 
undoubtedly invigorate the good sense of the people. M. de 
Tocqueville has pointed out the tendencies of the education 
given to the American nation, with his usual sagacity. He 
observes, that a just opinion on the state of instruction 
amongst the Americans, can only be formed by considering 
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the same object from two different points of view. If the 
inquirer singles out the learned, he will be astonished to find 
how rare they are; but if he counts the ignorant, the Ameri- 
can population will appear to be the most enlightened com- 
munity in the world. On general subjects, connected with 
Europe, an American will take up with those crude and 
vague notions, which are so useful to the ignorant all over 
the world; but on subjects connected with the government 
of his own country, his langu: age will become as clear and 
as precise as his thoughts —(V ol. II., p. 254.) 

It is precisely this substitution of quantity for quality, 
and this general diffusion of a little learning on subjects 
of restricted and immediate utility, which may retard the full 
development of the human mind, and prove prejudicial even 
to the maintenance of good government in America. ‘To bea 
good politician, a man must be much more than a politician. 
The first advantages of political instruction to the people, are 
obvious in the increased ability with which they fulfil their 
local public duties; and, in this respect, the education of the 
people in the German states has evidently been repressed, or 
directed into a particular channel, by the watchful jealousy of 
their governments. In Germany, the purpose of education is 
the formation of characters, fitted for the duties of private life. 
In America, the nature and the object of instruction is the for- 
mation of citizens possessing those qualities which fit them to 
play a part, though a subordinate part, in the daily struggle 
for power. They learn to know their interests, while they 
remain unacquainted with the principles by which those 
interests ought to be governed and controlled. The parties 
which they espouse are formed and headed by some individual 
who flatters or impersonates these interests; and it is fre- 
quently his influence, as much as the cause of political truth, 
that commands their support. The parties of the ites, succeed 
the parties of the ists; and we hear of Clayites and Jack- 
sonites, instead of Federalists and Republicans. Thus, the 
common instruction of the American citizens may be said to 
present obstacles to the sound administration of the common- 
wealth. Far be it from us to advance these remarks with a 
view to slight the influence of national education, or to blame 
exertions made in a cause to which we would willingly devote 
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all the powers we possess. But what we demand, is an edu- 
cation equally adapted to perfect the moral, the domestic, 
and the intellectual man; not a mere training of gladiators for 
the arena of politics, which stimulates the activity without 
enlarging the heart. We derive from the pages before us, 
an ample corroboration of our opinion. 

** Many people in Europe are apt to believe without saying it, or to say with- 
out believing it, that one of the great advantages of universal suffrage is, that it 
entrusts the direction of public aflairs to men who are worthy of the public con- 
filence. They admit, that the people is unable to govern for itself, but they aver 
that it is al-vays sincerely disposed to promote the welfare of the state, and that 
it instinctively designates those persons who are animated by the same good 
wishes, and who are the most fit to wield the supreme authority. I confess that 
the observations I made in America by no means coincide with these opinions. 
On my arrival in the United States, I was surprised to find so much distinguished 
talent among the subjects, and so little among the heads of the government. It 
is a well-authenticated fact, that, at the present day, the most talented men in 
the United States are very rarely placed at the head of affairs; and it must be 
acknowledged that such has been the result, in proportion as democracy has 
outstepped all its former limits. The race of American statesmen has evidently 
dwindled most remarkably in the course of the last fifty years. 

** Several causes may be assigned to this phenomenon. It is impossible, 
notwithstanding the most strenuous exertions, to raise the intelligence of the 
people above a certain level. Whatever may be the facilities of acquiring infor- 
mation, whatever may be the profusion of easy methods and of cheap science, the 
human mind can never be instructed and educated without devoting a consider- 
able space of time to those objects. 

“* The greater or the lesser possibility of subsisting without labour is, there- 
fore, the necessary boundary of intellectual improvement. This boundary is 
more remote in some countries, and more restricted in others; but it must exist 
somewhere as long as the people is constrained to work in order to procure the 
means of physical subsistence, that is to say, as long as it retains its popular 
character. It is, therefore, quite as difficult to imagine a state in which all the 
citizens should be very well informed, as a state in which they should all be 
wealthy; these two difficulties may be looked upon as correlative. It may very 
readily be admitted that the mass of the citizens are sincerely disposed to promote 
the welfare of their country; nay more, it may even be allowed that the lower 
classes are less apt to be swayed by considerations of personal interest than the 
higher orders ; but it is always more or less impossible for them to discern the 
best meane of attaining the end, which they desire with sincerity. Long and 
patient observation, joined to a multitude of different notions, is required to form 
a just estimate of the character of a single individual; and can it be supposed 
that the vulgar have the power of succeeding in an inquiry which misleads the 
penetration of genius itself? The people has neither the time, nor the means, 
which are essential to the prosecution of an investigation of this kind; its con- 
clusions are hastily formed from a superficial inspection of the more prominent 
features of a question. Hence it often assents to the clamour of a moyntebank, 
who knows the secret of stimulating its tastes, whilst its truest friends frequently 


fail in their exertions. 
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‘ Whilst the natural propensities of democracy induce the people to reject the 
most distinguished citizens as its rulers, these individuals are no less apt to retire 
from a political career, in which it is almost impossible to retain their inde- 
pendence, or to advance without degrading themselves. This opinion has been 
very candidly set forth by Chancellor Kent, who says, in speaking with great 
eulogiums of that part of the constitution which empowers the executive to nomi- 
nate the judges :—‘ It is, indeed, probable that the men who are best fitted to 
discharge the duties of this high office, would have too much reserve in their 
manners, and too much austerity in their principles, for them to be returned by 
the majority at an election where universal suffrage is adopted.’ Such were the 
opinions that were printed without contradiction in America in the year 1830.""— 
(Vol. II., pp. 47—51.) 


Whatever may be the evil consequences of a system in 
which a little knowledge is swelled into importance, by 
being joined to an incommensurate degree of power, it cannot 
be doubted that nothing is more conducive than practical 
political information, to the order and prosperity of those 
municipal institutions, which are the basis of the American 
constitutions. In New England, more especially, the govern- 
ment of the American townships has received the sanction of 
time; it is there best protected by the laws, and best exercised 
by the people. In the accurate analysis given by M. de 
Tocqueville, of these institutions, we become acquainted with 
the surest safeguard of American freedom. It is with great 
truth that he compares the townships, municipal bodies, and 
counties, to concealed breakwaters, which check or divide the 
current of popular excitement. He admits that society in 
America is subject to all those evil passions, mistakes, and 
perversities, which originate in, human nature; but amongst 
the great and successful efforts which the Americans have 
made to counteract those imperfections, and to correct the 
natural defects of democracy, he places their municipal laws 
in the foremost rank, as a means of restraining the ambition 
of the citizens within a narrow sphere, and of turning the 
passions, which might have worked havoc in the state, to the 
good of the township, or the parish. 

In all countries which are blessed with a constitutional go- 
vernment, it is not disputed that the people is the source of all 
legitimate power. The influence of public opinion—of that 
great choral voice, which speaks louder than senates, ministers, 
and kings—is acknowledged to possess a just and irresistible 
authority. But it is not vet decided how far the undoubted 
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right of the people to be well governed, entitles them to the 
direct and immediate ewercise of the actual functions of legis- 
lative and executive power. Yet, whatever may be the solu- 
tion of this great problem, the direct interference of a very 
large proportion of the citizens, in the administration of the 
localities, to which they themselves belong, is already adopted 
as an established principle in all the most enlightened nations. 
We have very recently had occasion to advert to the revival 
of the ancient municipal liberties of England, which received 
the sanction of the legislature during the last session of Par- 
liament. In France, one of the first and best consequences 
of the revolution of 1830, was the admission of a larger pro- 
portion of the citizens, into the administration of local affairs ; 
and although the system of that country still retains the central 
character which it derived from the Empire, the qualification 
of the members of the Conseil Municipal is now exceedingly 
low. In the small but absolute monarchies of the North of 
Europe, the most entire local independence prevails; and in 
Prussia, the rigorous and exclusive authority of the crown is 
tempered by municipal institutions, which are not unworthy 
of one of the best educated nations in the world. 

“* In New England,” says our author, “ townships were completely and defi- 
nitively constituted as early as 1650. The independence of the township was 
the nucleus round which the local interests, passions, rights, and duties collected 
and clung. It gave scope to the activity of a real political life, most thoroughly 
democratic and republican. The colonies still recognised the supremacy of the 
mother country; monarchy was still the law of the states, but the republic was 
already established in every township. The towns named their own magistrates 
of every kind, rated themselves, and levied their own taxes. In the laws of 
Connecticut, as well as in all those of New England, we find the germ and gradual 
development of that township independence, which is the life and mainspring of 
American liberty at the present day.”—( Vol. L., p. 40.) 

The exercise of power by the inhabitants of a township, 
amounting in number to two or three thousand, is a task to 
which a population, educated like that of the American states, 
is admirably competent. ‘The interests of small communities 
are not likely to conflict so violently as to endanger the safety 
of the state. The number of the public functionaries, and 
their frequent return, remove all fear of malversation, or the 
acquisition of undue authority. When affairs arise which ex- 
ceed the ordinary importance of civic business, confidence in 
the ability of the men chosen to direct them, compensates for 
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the inaptitude of the people at large. The township is account- 
able to the county and the state for the discharge of its duties, 
and its municipal privileges may be looked upon as tasks, con- 
fided by a master to a skilful apprentice, who instructs himself 
by the execution of such parts as he is best able to complete. 

“In the United States it is believed, and with truth, that patriotism is a kind 
of devotion, which is strengthened by ritual observance. In this manner, the 
activity of the township is continually perceptible ; it is daily manifested in the 
fulfilment of a duty, or the exercise of a right; and a constant, though gentle 
motion is thus kept up in society, which animates without disturbing it. 

‘“« The existence of the townships in New England is in general a happy one. 
Their government is united to their tastes, and chosen by themselves. In the 
midst of the profound peace and general comfort which reign in America, the 
commotions of municipal discord are unfrequent. The conduct of local business 
is easy. The political education of the people has long been complete; say 
rather that it was complete when the people first set foot upon the soil. 

“ The native of New England is attached to his township because it is inde- 
pendent and free: his co-operation in its affairs ensures his attachment to its 
interest; the well-being it affords him secures his affection; and its welfare is 
the aim of his ambition and of his future exertions; he takes a part in every 
occurrence in the place; he practises the art of government in the small sphere 
within his reach; he accustoms himself to those forms which can alone ensure 
the steady progress of liberty; he imbibes their spirit; he acquires a taste for 
order, comprehends the union or the balance of powers, and collects clear practical 
notions on the nature of his duties, and the extent of his rights.”—(Vol. L, 
pp. 84—86.) 

We cannot follow M. de Tocqueville into the account which 
he proceeds to give of the larger divisions of the American 
republics—the counties, the states, and the union at large. 
But the extracts we have made with regard to the townships, 
will suffice to show, that the system of local independence 
operates as a powerful instrument of social education, and as a 
principle of cohesion in the community. By the operation of 
the democratic principle, on a small scale, and within the limits 
of a small community, much is certainly done to remedy the 
defects of democracy in the government. Thus, even in 
America, we find that where democracy acts most temperately 
and effectually, it is under the controul of a superior force, 
which limits its authority and checks its excesses. The town- 
ship is the free subject of the state, and in that position its 
activity can only be directed to such ends as conduce to the 
good of the nation. The counties and the states are in social 
relation to the township, aristocratic bodies; the union exer- 


cises a quasi monarchical authority over the lesser divisions of 
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the country in national affairs. But the nation has no superior 
power to controul its action, and the errors of a national 
majority are irremediable. 

The absolute equality which exists in society, and the 
actual sovereignty of the people of America, reposes on a 
maxim universally received in that country, vix.: “ that every 
“ one is the best and sole judge of his own private interest. 
«« Every individual possesses an equal share of power, and 
“ participates alike in the government of the state. Every 
“‘ individual is therefore supposed to be as well-informed, as 
“ virtuous, and as strong, as any of his fellow citizens.”"— 
(Vol. I., p. 79.) 

Self-interest, self-indulgence, and self-esteem, according to 
our author, are the rank weeds which shoot up under such a 
system. When flattered, these tendencies are apt to swell 
into an overweening vanity; when opposed, to sink into a 
petulant or tyrannical egotism; when exposed (as they must 
perpetually be) to collision, they breed the worst feelings of 
envy. Under their malignant influence, the softening ties 
of mutual reliance, the patience of humility, and the cheerful 
confidence of man in man, are supplanted by rivalry, by 
obstinacy, and by contempt. Society exists as an associ- 
ation for useful purposes, for the acquisition of-wealth, for 
the enjoyment of luxuries, and for the gratification of indi- 
vidual importance ; but that social principle which springs 
from charity, and acts from high and humane motives, is 
blasted by the frigid calculations of expediency. If these 
be the consequences of equality, we pause before we adopt 
the uncertain chances of political privileges, which are pur- 
chased at the cost of so much that is good and pure. To 
what end could this equality tend, were it possible to 
establish it permanently, but to curtail the influence of the 
wise and good, and to encourage the lawless pretensions of 
the ignorant and the bad? When the higher classes in a 
nation are responsible to public opinion for the performance 
of their duties, which are great and noble ones, they amply 
compensate by the moral pleasures which they diffuse, by 
their support, and by their encouragement, for the differences 
of station. But when we arrive at the condition of equality 
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which M. de Tocqueville has so powerfully described in his 
introduction, we shall find that 

“ Whilst the division of property has lessened the distance which separated 
the rich from the poor, it would seem that the nearer they draw to one another, 
the greater is their mutual hatred, and the more vehement the envy and the dread 
with which they resist each other’s claims to power. The notion of right is alike 
insensible to both classes, and force affords to both the only argument for the 
present, and the only guarantee for the future.’’—(/ntroduction, p. xxix.) 

Amongst the most powerful causes of the equality of con- 
ditions in France and in America, which our author here 
describes, we are inclined, with him, to place the law of succes- 
sion as established in those countries. We think, however, that 
he ought to have pointed out the distinction which exists 
between the obligatory distribution of property amongst the 
children and relations of the owner, in France, and the free 
power of testamentary disposition which prevails in America. 
In the latter country, the law does not necessarily parcel 
and disperse all acquired wealth, on the death of the owner; 
and it remains to be seen, whether the privileges of elder sons 
will not be revived there, when it is discovered how much the in- 
fluence of property is increased, when it is centred on a single 
head, instead of being divided between the members of a nu- 
merous family. The facilities of inland migration have par- 
tially contributed to re-establish the custom of primogeniture in 
some states. In Massachusets, estates are very rarely divided ; 
the eldest son takes the land, and the others go to seek their 
fortune in the desert; but as regards the Union, these are 
the exceptions, not the rule-—(Vol. II., p. 211.) 

“ Nam sepe audivi Q. Maximum, P. Scipionem, preterea 
civitatis nostra: praeclaros viros, solitos ita dicere, clim majorum 
imagines intuerentur, vehementissime sibi animum ad virtutem 
accendi. Scilicet non ceram illam, neque figuram tantam vim 
in sese habere, sed memorid rerum gestarum eam flammam 
egregiis viris in pectore crescere, neque prius sedari quam 
virtus eorum famam atque gloriam adequaverit”— were 
the words addressed by a Roman historian to his fellow citi- 
zens. For the citizen of the United States, the spirit which 
breathes in them does not exist. ‘To him the intimate con- 
nection between family distinction and national renown is 
practically unknown—the feeling which seeks to preserve 
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the lineal descent of a name, given by a nation’s gratitude, 
and identified with a nation’s fame, is an amiable de- 
lusion. ‘The wealthiest towns in the Union present the most 
singular vicissitudes of fortune. Riches are acquired and dis- 
persed in the course of two generations, and all the families 
which composed the Federalist party have already disappeared. 
Their descendants have sunk to the broad level of democracy, 
and are unknown in the mass of their fellow citizens. These 
perpetual revolutions, which await the tenure of all property, 
announce revolutions as certain and as perpetual in the political 
institutions of the country, until, to use the powerful expression 
of our author, “ the bulwarks of the influence of wealth, are 
«‘ ground down to the fine and shifting sand, which is the basis 
“ of democracy.” 

Small, however, as are the vestiges of aristocracy in the 
Union, they may be traced here and there in the secret dis- 
content and exclusive tastes of a few citizens. 

“* Mark,” says our author, “ mark, for instance, that opulent citizen, who is as 
anxious as a Jew of the middle ages to conceal his wealth. His dress is plain—his 
demeanour unassuming; but the interior of his dwelling glitters with luxury, and 
none but a few chosen guests, whom he haughtily styles his equals, are allowed 
to penetrate into this sanctuary. No European noble is more exclusive in his 
pleasures, or more jealous of the smallest advantages which his privileged station 
confers upon him. But the very same individual crosses the city to reach a dark 
counting-house in the centre of traffic, where every one may accost him who 
pleases. If he meets his cobbler upon the way, they stop and converse; the two 
citizens discuss the affairs of the State in which they have an equal interest, and 
they shake hands before they part. 

‘“* But beneath this artificial enthusiasm, and these obsequious attentions to 
the preponderating power, it is easy to perceive that the wealthy members of the 
community entertain a hearty distaste to the democratic institutions of their 
country. The populace is at once the object of their scorn and of their fears. 
If the maladministration of the democracy ever brings about a revolutionary 
crisis, and if monarchical institutions ever become practicable in the United States, 
the truth of what I advance will become obvious.”—(Vol. II. p., 13.) 

The immediate effect of the institutions of the United States 
is evidently, however, to push democracy to its utmost con- 
sequences. 


“* The majority in that country exercises a prodigious actual authority, and a 
moral influence, which is scarcely less preponderant ; no obstacles exist which 
can impede, or so much as retard its progress, or which can induce it to heed the 
complaints of those whom it crushes upon its path. This state of things is fatal 
in itself, and dangerous for the future.”—{Vol. II., p. 147.) 


Already the principle of delegation has in a great measure 
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supplanted that of representation. Not satisfied with the 
established means of exercising its authority, the majority has 
in more than one instance formed popular conventions, in- 
tended to dictate to the constituted powers of the country. 
The instability of the laws, which was characterised by one 
of the brightest ornaments of the Federalist party as “ the 
** greatest blemish in the character and genius of the American 
“ governments,” has reached to an extent which he would not 
have deemed compatible with the safety of the nation. The 
last surviving patriot of those who signed the declaration of 
Independence, Charles Carrol, said toa distinguished traveller 
a short time before his decease, that he had lived to see 
* the excesses and the errors of mob-government.”. The 
population of several of the great towns of the Union, has 
been guilty of crimes which sully the national character ; 
and the dangers to the public peace, which M. de 'Tocqueville 
predicts in his work, are daily becoming more apparent. We 
cannot believe with him, however, that these disturbances are 
mainly attributable to the influx of a corrupt and turbulent 
population of European emigrants, since the motives assigned 
for the barbarous infliction of Lynch law, and the violence of 
the mob, originate in antipathies which are peculiar to the 
Americans. Even in the states where slavery has been abo- 
lished, and where the number of negroes is too small to afford 
any just cause of alarm, the hatred and contempt of the 
coloured race, prevails to an extent scarcely known in slave 
colonies. 

In the midst, then, of these conspicuous defects in the pre- 
sent condition of the American republics, with the fever of 
political excitement loose amongst the people, it will be asked, 
on what grounds M. de Tocqueville avows his belief in the 
duration and prosperity of the United States ? 

The most obvious of these circumstances are the physical 
advantages of the country. There, the growth of human pas- 
sions need not be dreaded, since all passions may find an easy 
and legitimate object; there, the liberties which men might 
abuse elsewhere, only tend to serve the great design of Provi- 
dence,—namely, the rapid cultivation and civilisation of 
the American continent. Unsurrounded by hostile or for- 
midable neighbours, the prospects of the Union are not 
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endangered by foreign aggression; and unencumbered by 
tradition, her internal evils are not so inveterate but that they 
may be checked and repaired. 

A. still more solid cause for the maintenance of democracy 
in America, may be found in what we have already termed 
the manners, or republican experience of the people. ‘ Caput 
‘ Reipublicee, nosse Rempublicam.’ As republican institutions 
are founded on the rejection of all those privileges, and dis- 
tinctions of power and property, which require the sanction of 
time to conceal their oppressive origin, so it is most difficult, to 
imagine the occurrence of an organic change, which would 
revive the claims of aristocracy. On the other hand, the 
education and experience of the Americans, warrants the hope, 
that they will never sink into a base equality of subjection to 
a single despot. It is therefore probable, that democratic in- 
stitutions will continue to exist in the United States; and that 
their endless mutations will neither establish an aristocracy, 
nor suffer a monarchical form of government. 

“* In the United States, the fundamental principle of the republic is the same 
which governs the great part of human actions; republican notions insinuate 
themselves into all the ideas, opinions, and habits of the Americans, whilst they 
are formally recognised by the legislation; and before this legislation can be 
altered, the whole community must undergo very serious changes. 

“ Tt is evident, that nothing but a long series of events, all having the same 
tendency, can substitute for this combination of laws, opinions, and manners, a 
mass of opposite opinions, manners, and laws. 

“* If republican principles are to perish in America, they can only yield after 
a laborious social process, often interrupted, and as often resumed; they will 
have many apparent revivals, and will not become totally extinct, until an en- 
tirely new people shall have succeeded to that which now exists. Now, it must 
be admitted, that there is no symptom or presage of the approach of such a 
revolution. There is nothing more striking to a person newly arrived in the 
United States, than the kind of tumultuous agitation in which he finds political 
society. The laws are incessantly changing; and at first sight, it seems impos- 
sible that a people so variable in its desires, should avoid adopting, within a 
short space of time, a completely new form of government. Such apprehensions 
are, however, premature; the instability which affects political institutions is of 
two kinds, which ought not be confounded: the first, which modifies secondary 
laws, is not incompatible with a very settled state of society;—the other, shakes 
the very foundations of the constitution, and attacks the fundamental principles 
of legislation; this species of instability is always followed by troubles and 
revolutions, and the nation which suffers under it is in a state of violent 
transition.’’—(Vol. II., pp. 428—430.) 


The last element of the stability of the democratic institu- 
tions of the United States, consists in the municipal institu- 
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tions to which we have already adverted—in the Federal form 
of government, which enables the union to combine the power 
of a great empire with the security of a small state; and in 
the constitution of the judicial power, which serves to unite 
the different states, and which calls into being a class of men, 
whose habits and acquirements fit them to guide the energies 
and repress the excesses of democracy. 

The present Federal constitution of the union was adopted 
in 1789. The confederation which previously existed, was 
abandoned in 1787; and this interregnum of two years, was 
employed in the formation of that constitution, which still 
remains as a monument of the wisdom of the Federalist party. 
The principle on which the relations existing between the 
union and the states were determined, is one of the greatest 
simplicity. 

** The obligations and claims of the federal government were simple and 
easily definable, because the union had been formed with the express purpose 
of meeting the general exigencies of the people; but the claims and obligations 
of the states were, on the other hand, complicated and various, because these 
governments penetrated into all the details of social life. The attributes of the 
federal government were therefore carefully enumerated, and all that was not 
included amongst them, was declared to constitute a part of the privileges of 
the several governments of the states. Thus the government of the states 
remained the rule, and that of the confederation became the exception. 

“ But as it was foreseen, that in practice, questions might arise as to the 
exact limits of this exceptional authority, and that it would be dangerous to sub- 
mit these questions to the decision of the ordinary courts of justice, established 
in the states by the states themselves, a high federal court was created, which 
was destined, amongst other functions, to maintain the balance of power which 
had been established by the constitution between the two rival governments.”’— 
(Vol. L., pp. 161—2.) 

Thence the constitution of the supreme judicial power is in 
point of law, the most important tie of that confederation, 
which is held together in point of fact, by a community of 
interests. Many circumstances contribute to render the go- 
vernment of each individual state more energetic than that 
of the union. ‘The authority of the former extends be- 
yond its own exclusive concerns, to those affairs which affect 
its welfare in common with that of the nation; the in- 
fluence of the latter is confined to the interests of the union 
at large. ‘The hopes, the affections, the interests, and the 
pride of the citizens, are more immediately appealed to in 
the government of their own state, which is nearer and 
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dearer to them, than the remote, and as it were abstract 
nation to which they belong. In their local assemblies, there 
is more to gratify their propensities and their prejudices. 
We are not then surprised, to find that M. de Tocqueville 
regards the Federal government, as a form which requires the 
free consent of the governed to enable it to subsist, and that he 
confidently predicts its defeat, whenever it may engage in a 
struggle with the sovereignty of the states. 

If this be once admitted, the question is no longer whether 
the states are capable of separating, but whether they will 
choose to remain united. The national unity of the Ame- 
rican states relieves them from the dread of mutual 
invasion, and from the necessity of prohibitive boundaries. 
The vast tracts of country which the Union has already 
acquired, and over which it has still to extend, are 
united by the interchange of the productions of the soil. The 
commerce and manufactures of the eastern and northern 
states, are supplied by the abundant materials of the southern 
and western provinces: and every part of the federal budget 
does, in fact, contribute to the maintenance of material 
interests, which are common to all the confederate states. ‘To 
these reasons our author adds others, derived from the simila- 
rity of the political and social principles which prevail in the 
Union. The sovereignty of the majority, which acts as a 
more effectual check upon political heterodoxy, than the 
authority of any inquisitorial tribunal which ever existed, 
procures an absolute and uncontested respect for the great 
maxims of equality and dentocracy, on which the government 
of the country is conducted. ‘The same feeling of pride 
pervades the whole community, and the same prejudices prevail 
in all the states. These are the real causes of the present 
maintenance of the Union. Nevertheless, it is not to be 
supposed that all the incidents of national existence, the 
strivings for preponderance, and the inequalities of the different 
states in wealth, civilisation, knowledge, and population, will 
allow the union to remain unimpaired. These are difficulties 
and dangers which the interests of the nation may be unable 
to ward off, and which the political authority of Congress, and 
the judicial authority of the supreme court of the United 
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States will certainly be unable to obviate. ‘The proceedings 
of the southern states on the Tariff question, and the principles 
avowed by the Nullifiers, afford sufficient proof of this asser- 
tion. In the year 1833, the following sentence was uttered 
before the Senate of the United States, by the Vice President 
Calhoun, the head of the Nullifying party in the south. 


“ The constitution is a compact to which the states were parties in their 
sovereign capacity; now, whenever a compact is entered into by parties which 
acknowledge no tribunal above their authority to decide in the last resort, each 
of them has a right to judge for itself in relation to the nature, extent, and obliga- 
tions of the instrument. 

“* It is evident,” adds our author, “ that a similar doctrine destroys the very 
basis of the Federal constitution, and brings back all the evils of the old confede- 
ration, from which the Americans were supposed to have had a safe deliverance-” 


But notwithstanding the inherent weakness of judicial 
power, applied to political purposes, the judicial institutions of 
the United States amply deserve the minute attention which 
M. de Tocqueville has devoted to them. In a social point of 
view, the members of the legal profession exercise a strong 
anti-democratic, if not aristocratic influence: in a political 
point of view, the courts of the United States are invested 
with a degree of authority which they do not possess in any 
other country. 


“ The government of democracy is favourable to the political power of lawyers ; 
for when the wealthy, the noble, and the prince are excluded from the govern- 
ment, they are sure to occupy the highest stations, in their own right, as it were, 
since they are the only men of information and sagacity beyond the sphere of the 
people who can be the object of the popular choice. If, then, they are led by 
their tastes to combine with the aristocracy and to support the crown, they are 
naturally brought into contact with the people by their interests. They like the 
government of democracy, without participating in its propensities, and without 
imitating its weaknesses, whence they derive a two-fold authority from it and over 
it. The people in democratic states does not mistrust the members of the legal 
profession, because it is well known that they are interested in serving the popu- 
lar cause ; and it listens to them without irritation, because it does not attribute 
to them any sinister designs. The object of lawyers is not, indeed, to overthrow 
the institutions of democracy, but they constantly endeavour to give it an impulse 
which diverts it from its real tendency, by means which are foreign to its nature. 
Lawyers belong to the people by birth and interest, to the aristocracy by habit 
and by taste, and they may be looked upon as the natural bond and connecting 
link of the two great classes of society. 

“‘ The profession of the law is the only aristocratic element which can be amal- 
gamated without violence with the natural elements of democracy, and which can 
be advantageously and permanently combined with them. I am not unac- 
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quainted with the defects which are inherent in the character of that body ot 
men; but without this admixture of lawyer-like sobriety with the democratic 
principle, I question whether democratic institutions could long be maintained ; 
and I cannot believe that a republic could exist at the present time if the 
influence of lawyers in public business did not increase in proportion to the 
power of the people.””—( Vol. IT., pp. 180—1.) 

It may indeed be doubted, whether this supposititious 
aristocratic influence, which our author attributes to the 
lawyers of America, is not imbued with most of the prejudices 
of aristocracy, without its dignity, and its exclusiveness without 
its refinement. ‘They may act as a check upon the mutability 
of the democratic element, but they are too needy to be safe 
guardians of property, and too much interested in the ac- 
quirement of immediate power, to oppose the evil tendencies 
on which that power is based. 

The courts of justice are, however, the most powerful 
organs by which the lawyers are enabled to control the de- 
mocracy. ‘The American judge is armed with the extraor- 
dinary power, of declaring a law to be unconstitutional ; and 
of annulling any enactment, on the ground of its being 
opposed to the spirit of the fundamental law of the union. 
This judicial censorship is, indeed, solely applicable to the 
particular cases which are brought before the courts of law ; 
but if its action be private, it is not the less sure; and within 
these limits it invests the only authority, which is, com- 
paratively speaking, independent of the people, with a salutary 
control over the tyranny of popular assemblies. It is true 
that, in some of the states, the judicial functionaries are not 
independent of popular election ; and in most of them, inno- 
vations have been made, which threaten to paralyse the 
influence of the legal profession. There, as in every point 
of the American constitutions, the democratic principle is 
still at work, like a swollen torrent, or an angry sea, beating 
against the dams which restrain its encroachments, and levelling 
the barriers which oppose its progress. 

With this picture before our eyes, what conclusions are we 
to draw from the unstable work of American democracy ? 
Are we to admit, with M. de Tocqueville, that the spread 
of equality is a necessary event, willed by Providence, 
and sanctioned by time—believing, with him, that purely 
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democratic institutions may yet be invented, to serve as a 
broad and solid basis for the government of human societies ; 
and acknowledging that, “ although the Americans have not 
** resolved the problem, they furnish useful data to those who 
‘‘ undertake the task?” Or are we to regard the changes 
that the world is undergoing at the present day, as some great 
and mysterious transition, which will furnish the means of 
attaining some remote good, still undiscernible to ourselves 
and our generation ? 

It is impossible, we conceive, to observe the intelligence and 
the energy, the industry and the accumulating wealth, of our 
own country, without rejecting the theory of a fixed and 
immutable constitution—without repudiating the doctrine of 
‘¢ final measures,” as one which seeks to confine the powers 
bestowed by a wise and beneficent Providence, within the 
narrow limits established by the ignorance and selfishness of 
man. ‘Therefore, we consider the information afforded by our 
author, as most important for our guidance, in the changes 
which are taking place in our own institutions. 

Monsieur de Tocqueville attributes the present prosperity 
of the American States, chiefly to the local advantages they 
possess, and to the fact, that the habits and manners of the 
people, originally Republican, have, from the earliest settle- 
ment of the country, been sustained and confirmed by demo- 
cratic institutions. Notwithstanding these adventitious elements 
of success, there are revelations in our author's pages, which 
must make us pause, before we admit either the permanent 
character of the American system, or concede that it is best 
calculated to secure civil and religious liberty. 

With reference to ourselves, we are bound to remember, 
that we possess not the territorial advantages of the Americans 
—that our habits and manners, so far from having been 
moulded on a Republican model, have been formed under 
a Monarchical government. We fully participate in the 
indignation felt, at the obstacles interposed by the House of 
Lords, to the progress of constitutional reform; but it is the 
part of an intelligent people, to distinguish between the value 
of an institution, and the delinquencies of some of the indivi- 
duals who compose it. Z'hey may have grown up under an 
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exploded system. They may be influenced by selfishness, 
urged by disappointment, or prompted by fear, by ignorance, 
or by passion. In a few years, compared with the age of 
a nation, they will have passed away, and their places will be 
supplied by men, who, educated under a reformed political 
system, will neither scorn the obligations of society, nor reject 
the claims of public opinion. 

Means may even be devised to remove or mitigate the evil, 
without this delay, but if the institution itself be destroyed, 
it may never be replaced ; and upon its ruins must necessarily 
arise that purely democratic form of government, which — 
unsuited, as it may prove, to the present habits and manners 
of the people, and not adapted, perhaps, under any circum- 
stances, to a redundant population within a confined space— 
may bring with it anarchy and terrorism, instead of that 
partial success, which the confirmed manners, and the local 
advantages of the Americans, have shown to be not incon- 
sistent, for a time, with equality and democracy. 

We are free to own, that, as constitutional reformers, 
we look to the fulfilment of our hopes as men, and our duties 
as citizens, by the means and not by the subversion of the 
institutions of our country. We would remove all such 
obstacles to the truth as we can remove; and then we are 
content to watch and wait; never forgetting that the triumph 
of truth is that of justice, and that justice in matters of 


opinion is tolerance. 


“ Time’s golden thigh 
Upholds the flowery body of the earth 
In sacred harmony, and every birth 
Of men and actions makes legitimate 
When used aright :—the use of Time is Fate.” 
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ArTIcLE XIV. 


Reports from the Select Committees appointed to inquire 
into the nature, character, extent, and tendency, of 
Orange Lodges, Associations, or Societies, in Ireland ; 
with the Minutes of Evidence, and Appendix. Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be Printed. 


Report from the Select Committee appointed to inquire into 
the origin, nature, extent, and tendency, of Orange 
Institutions in Great Britain and the Colonies ; with 
the Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, and Indew. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be Printed. 


Tue Orange Societies had, previously to the last session of 
parliament, been occasionally the subject of animadversion in 
the House of Commons. In 1813, Mr. Charles Wynn moved 
for an inquiry into their nature, and represented them as 
equally illegal and pernicious. Lord Castlereagh deprecated 
their existence, but, with his characteristic lubricity, slipped 
through the question. In the year 1827 a debate, regarding 
their legality, took place, upon a motion by Mr. Brownlow, 
with respect to a procession at Lisburne. It appeared in the 
course of the discussion that Mr. Joy, the present Chief Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, an avowed Conservative, 
had, as a law officer of the crown, given an opinion, expressly 
stating Orange Lodges to be illegal ; and that Lord Manners, 
the then Chancellor, had, in a letter to Mr. Jones, a magis- 
trate, concurred in that view. Notwithstanding the admissions 
made by the government respecting the character of the Orange 
confederacy, it was not considered necessary to take any de- 
cided steps for its suppression ; nor indeed, for a considerable 
time, was any very strong interest excited in the public 
mind, in reference to the proceedings of the Irish Orangemen ; 
who, although connived at by Tory governments, had not been 
openly enlisted as their auxiliaries. Mention as often made 
in the English newspapers of outrages committed in the north 
of Ireland; but as the Catholics and Orangemen differed as 
essentially in their facts as in their opinions, and, with a reci- 
procal strenuousness of asseveration, charged cach other with 
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the commission of these atrocities, the British public took 
in their fierce criminations little concern. 

The Orange Society had not as yet obtained any political 
importance ;—it had not made any display of its resources, 
or distinct disclosure of its views. The Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir Robert Peel, when the Catholic question was 
carried, relinquished al] connexion with the Society, and 
became the objects of its denunciation. Under the Duke 
of Northumberland’s and Sir Henry Hardinge’s govern- 
ment, which immediately followed the concession of the Ca- 
tholic claims, there was a mutual feeling of disrelish between 
the Orangemen and the local administration of Ireland. Lord 
O'Neill was dismissed from a lucrative employment, because 
he had exhibited an Orange flag from one of the towers of his 
castle, upon occasion of some factious anniversary. Dis- 
claimed by the Tories, and continuing in that relation to the 
Whigs in which they had always stood, the Orangemen 
ceased to attract notice; and although they passed _reso- 
lutions, condemning the extension of parliamentary reform to 
Ireland, were held in such little account, that, for a considerable 
period, scarcely any mention of their proceedings was made 
in parliament. But while they ceased to draw attention, they 
did not discontinue their efforts to strengthen and extend 
their organization ; and succeeded so far that, after the Reform 
Bill was carried, the Tories, with whom they had previously 
had a rupture, thought it conducive to their interests, and 
consequently compatible with their honour, to resort to what 
will ultimately prove to be a most sinister assistance. 

An opportunity presented itself for the enlistment of their 
aid. Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, 
and Lord Goderich, having resigned, and Lord Grey having 
soon after retired from office, from causes disproportioned to 
so momentous an incident, the government became so apparent y 
enfeebled, that the Tories thought the time had arrived for 
a manifestation of their strength. It was accordingly deter- 
mined that the strongest possible expression, of what is called 
Protestant feeling, should be called forth, in order to produce 
that impression upon the royal mind of which it was known 
to be susceptible; and accordingly the Hillsborough meeting 
was convened, "The Marquess of Downshire, the Lord Licu- 
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tenant of the county of Down, was sufficiently injudicious to 
give it his sanction, although it purported to be an assembly 
composed exclusively of the Protestants of the county. Upon 
this occasion, a very considerable body of Orangemen, although 
the numbers were greatly exaggerated, was got together. 
Other meetings of a similar description were held; and that 
they were the result of a scheme to overthrow the government, 
the evidence published in the reports before us abundantly 
establish. We copy the following extract from the pro- 
ceedings of the committee of the Grand Lodge of Ireland, in 
the Appendix to the first report, p. 77 :— 

« 12th November, 1834.—We would beg to call the attention of the Grand 
Lodge, and, through them, return our heart-felt thanks and congratulations to 
our brethren, through the various parts of Ireland, who, in the late meetings of 
3000 in Dublin, 5000 at Bandon, 30,000 in Cavan, and 75,000 at Hillsborough, 
by their strength and numbers, the rank, respectability, and orderly conduct of 
their attendance—the manly and eloquent expression of every christian and 
loyal sentiment, indicated so nobly the character of an institution against the 
aspersion thrown on it, as ‘ the paltry remnant of an expiring faction* ;’ and we 
ardently hope, that our brethren in the other parts of the kingdom, who have 
not as yet come forward, will do so, and not forget the hint given to us in our 
sovereign’s last most gracious declaration, ‘ to speak out.’” 


The ministers having been dismissed, it was determined 
that the blow, struck with success, should be followed up; and 
other public meetings were called, of which that at Dun- 
gannon, held on the 19th of December, 1834, was the most 
remarkable. 'To the scenes which took place at that meeting— 
the riotous and insulting conduct of the Orangemen—their 
display of military power—the discharge of a gun at 
Sir T. Steven—the inauguration of Lord Claude Hamilton as 
an Orangeman, and his subsequent appointment as a magis- 
trate—we shall have occasion in the course of this article to 
refer. We advert, at present, to the Dungannon meeting, as 
one of the numerous proofs, that the members of the new 
government associated themselves with the Orange body, and 
employed it, previously to their accession to office, as an in- 
strument to dismiss Lord Melbourne’s administration. 

The Conservative cabinet, having been formed, proceeded to 
offer to the leaders of the Orange body, and to the men, who, 





* A phrase used by Lord Stanley, before his abandonment of his colleagues. 
Since his secession, he has maintained a significant silence on the Orange 


Socicty. 
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though not ostensibly members of the Society, were in close 
sympathy with it, strong marks of favour. To Colonel 
Perceval a place in the ordnance was given; to Lord Roden 
an office in the palace, near the person of his sovereign, was 
tendered ; Mr. Frederick Shaw, and Mr. Lefroy, were made 
privy councillors; and Mr. Charles Boyton, Grand Chaplain 
of the Grand Orange Lodge (whom we shall presently see 
establishing an Orange Lodge in a regiment), was appointed 
chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant. It is not surprising that 
there should have been an outbreak of ferocious exultation, 
amongst the Orangemen of Ireland, at the event ; to which, it 
must be confessed, that they were accessory in no immaterial 
degree. Their joy, and their ferocity, knew no bounds; and 
on the first visit of Lord Haddington to the theatre, they 
gave ample vent to both. The shouts of men, inebriated with 
the excitement of success—plaudits, intended by their suc- 
cession to imitate the discharge of musquetry, and called 
*« the Conservative fire’—cries of “ No Popery”—hurras for 
Orangeism—Lord Haddington could not restrain; but (and 
with this we charge him) over the box where he sat, with his 
vice-regal retinue, as the representative of his sovereign, there 
was unfurled an Orange flag; which hung over him, as a 
symbol of the triumph which had been obtained over the 
people by a faction, to whose arbitrary domination Ireland 
was to be thenceforth surrendered. How, it may be said, 
could he help this? For the indiscretions of his supporters, 
should he be made answerable? We answer, Yes.—He 
ought, when this insult was offered to the country, which he had 
recently arrived to govern, to have ordered the ensign of party 
to be hauled down, and to have left the theatre, rather than 
submit to a participation in this national affront. But looking 
at the conduct of the late government in the most favourable 
view—making for the difficulties in which they were placed, 
not only every fair, but every plausible allowance—and con- 
senting to waive any objection to the conduct of Lord Had- 
dington at the theatre—we do not see what answer it is possible 
to give to another accusation, having the same object, although 
resting on different grounds. It is this:—To addresses from 
Orange Lodges, to the King, on the change of government, 
the Secretary for the Home Department, in reply, recog- 
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nised those societies, and indirectly conveyed to them the 
assurance of the royal approbation. What was the character 
of those addresses ? 

We give, from the Dublin Evening Mail, the organ of 
the Orange body, an account of the proceedings which took 
place, at their meetings, after the change of government ; 
that the reader may be enabled to form some opinion of the 
spirit, which not only dictated the addresses of congratulation 
to the Crown, but prompted the official answers to those 
factious adjurations. Let it not be imagined, that we are 
all this while deviating from the subject, suggested by the 
Parliamentary reports, which we have prefixed to this article ; 
—we are producing proof of the alliance between the Tories 
and the Orange confederacy ;—and when, afterwards, we 
shall have exhibited that confederacy in its proper colours, 
a better judgment will be formed of the motives, and of the 
principles, of men who resorted to such means, to obtain 
possession of that power, of which, fortunately for the peace 
of Ireland, they have since undergone the deprivation. We 
proceed with our extracts. 

“ Dublin Evening Mail, December 3, 1834.—On Friday last, the second 
meeting of the Royal Luther Lodge, No. 1483, was held: the first meeting, 
for the purpose of formation, election of officers, &c., having taken place on the 
10th of November, the anniversary of the birth of their illustrious patron, 
Martin Luther, A. p. 1483. Hence the name and number of the lodge. On the 
present occasion, the assemblage of visitors from grand, county, and private 
lodges, was very great; and the effect produced on the members of this rising 
lodge, was cheering in the extreme; there being, besides the Earl of Roden and 
Lord Cole, Deputy Grand Masters of Ireland, the senior Grand Chaplain of the 
institution, the Grand Chaplains of the county aud city of Dublin, the Grand 
Masters of the county and city of Waterford, the Deputy Grand Secretary and 
Treasurer of Ireland, &c., and many members of private lodges. Among the 
latter, the kind attentions of Trinity College Grand District were most apparent, 
whose fostering care of infant institutions well qualify her for the name she 
bears. The Constitutional Calvin Lodge, 1509, also sent representatives, to 
give their colleagues, the Lutherans, an impetus in the noble cause. Six 
gentlemen having been introduced, were duly initiated into the solemn myste- 
ries of the Orange order. An address was then read, and passed unanimously, 
to the King.”’ 

The Evening Mail, of December 8, 1834, contains the 
following account of a meeting of the Orangemen of the 
county and city of Dublin :— 

*“ OranceE INstitutTion.—Grand aggregate mecting of the Orangemen of 
the county and city of Dublin, to address the King, at the Merchants’ Hall, 
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Wellington Quay, Dublin, Friday, Dec. 5, 1834. At half-past seven, the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor entered the room. His Lordship was greeted 
with three distinct rounds of applause.” 


At this meeting, a series of resolutions were passed. ‘The 
third declares that they will shed the last drop of their blood, 
in defence of their Protestant institutions ; and the fourth is 
to this effect :— 

“* Resolved—That an address be prepared, embodying the sentiments expressed 
in the foregoing resolutions, to be presented to His Most Gracious Majesty, as 
the address of his faithful and attached subjects, the Orangemen of the county 
and city of Dublin.” 

We refrain from quoting extracts from the speeches 
delivered at this assembly. They were of the customary 
sort; but such was the excitement of the Orangemen, that 
the ordinary medium through which they give loose to their 
passions, would not content them, and a sort of laureate of 
Orangeism, the Reverend Mr. M‘Crea, recited a poem, com- 
posed for the occasion, consisting of several stanzas, of which 
the burthen ran thus :— 

** Then put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry*.” 

The Evening Mail says— 

“ We thought the roof would have been riven with the shouts, which followed 
the close of the determined sentiment of each verse.” 

Such was the character of the meetings which took place 
after the dismissal of Lord Melbourne, when addresses were 
voted to the king; and of the answers to those addresses, 
take the following specimen:—It is Mr. Goulburn’s 
answer to the address of the Trinity College District of 
Orangemen. 

‘“‘ T have had the honour to lay before the King, the loyal and dutiful address, 
signed by you and several other gentlemen of Dublin, expressive of their thanks 
for His Majesty’s late most salutary exercise of the royal prerogative, which 
address accompanied your letter of the 10th instant. I have the satisfaction to 
inform you that His Majesty has been pleased to receive the same in the most 


gracious manner. 
** T have the honour to be, &c. 


* Henry GOULBURN.” 





* In page 71 of the Appendix to the Report on the Orange Society in Great 
Britain, wil! be found a resolution passed in favour of Mr. M‘Crea (a clergy- 
man!) by the Grand Committee of the Grand Lodge of Ireland; and a letter 
from Mr. H. R. Baker, to Colonel Fairman, requesting the co-operation of the 
English Orangemen, towards a subscription, for a testimonial to Mr. M‘Crea. 
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We refer to the other answers of the Right Honourable 
gentleman, of which a return was obtained, by an order of 
the House of Commons. 

In these answers, there was an unequivocal adoption of the 
Orange Society by the Tories; and it is remarkable that it 
was through Mr. Goulburn—who had referred to the opinions 
of the law officers in 1827, respecting the illegal nature of 
that society—that the government conveyed their decided 
approbation (what else can it be called?) of the factious con- 
federacy, of which we proceed to lay before the reader, not a 
vague description, borrowed from prejudiced and questionable 
authority, but a distinct account—taken from the evidence of 
Orangemen—from the lips of their functionaries—from the 
publication of their proceedings given by themselves, and 
from the records which were produced by their officers before 
the Committees appointed to inquire into the nature, character, 
and tendency of their institution. 

The answers to the Orange addresses having been laid on 
the table of the House of Commons, and all that had been 
alleged respecting those documents having been established, a 
very strong feeling was produced in the public mind, which 
extended itself to Parliament; and it was perceived by the 
ministry, that a motion for inquiry could not be resisted. 
Mr. Finn, the member for Kilkenny, deserves the highest 
praise, not only for having originated that motion, but for the 
skill with which he conducted it. The representatives of the 
Orange Society in the House of Commons affected to court 
investigation ; and accordingly, on Mr. F'inn’s motion, a select 
committee was appointed to inquire into the nature, character, 
and tendency of Orange Lodges in Ireland. Mr. Hume after- 
wards moved for a similar committee, with respect to England 
and the colonies. 

It has been alleged by the Orange Society, that these com- 
mittees were not fairly constituted, and that the examination 
of the witnesses was partial and unfair. Accustomed, in 
all cases where Orangemen are tried in the north of Ireland, 
to exclusive juries—with judges, generally speaking, of con- 
genial opinions—it is not wonderful that the Irish Orangemen 
should have objected to any tribunal, in which they could not 
exercise their habitual predominance. They probably con- 
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ceived that no fair committee could be constituted, which was 
not composed almost entirely of Orangemen. But in the 
opinion of any impartial person, the committees must not only 
be regarded as nominated without bias against the Orange body, 
but as composed, in a great measure, of individuals favourable 
to their institution. Some even of the functionaries of the 
Society were placed on the committees. The following Tory 
members were originally nominated :—Serjeant Jackson, Mr. 
Wilson Patten, Mr. Bethel, Colonel Wood, Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Maxwell, Mr. Nicholl, Mr. Alexander Pringle (Sir James 
Graham ?), Sir John Yarde Buller, Colonel Conolly, Colonel 
Perceval. Subsequently, Colonel Perceval and Mr. Shaw 
having been discharged, Sir Edward Hayes, the Grand Master 
of the county of Donegal, Mr. Grove Price, and Mr. Finch, 
were added. If it be insisted that the Whigs had the majority, 
this decisive answer at once presents itself. Mr. Edward 
Stanley was originally the chairman of the Irish committee, 
but having been named secretary to the Treasury, he was 
obliged to relinquish any further attendance; and in his room, 
Mr. Wilson Patten, an avowed Conservative, although not a 
partisan quite as furious as Orangemen would consider quali- 
fied to become a judge, was elected by a majority on a division, 
after notice given, in the committee. On the English com- 
mittee were placed the following Tories :—the Marquess of 
Chandos, Sir George Clerk, Mr. Finch, Mr. Bethel, Mr. Grove 
Price, Mr. Pringle, and Lord Edward Somerset; and that 
these gentlemen were not at all ill disposed to give to Orangeism 
all the legitimate sustainment of which it is susceptible, few 
will be inclined to dispute. It is true, that from the English 
committee the Tories thought proper to absent themselves. 
The cause was probably considered hopeless ; and at all events, 
it cannot be denied, that on the Irish committee, the Orange 
and conservative members were unremitting in their attendance. 
The Orangemen of Ireland have alleged that an unfair course 
was adopted, in the examination of witnesses, and in the selection 
of evidence. This objection is not even plausible. 

The fact is, that so far from any course having been taken, 
calculated to do a prejudice to the Orange Society, the most 
favourable line of examination was pursued ; and if they have 

been convicted, the conviction is founded on evidence of 
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their own witnesses, on the testimony of their own public 
officers, and on the records of their society, produced by them- 
selves. We lay before the reader the names of the witnesses, 
in the orange interest, examined by the two committees. ‘The 
first witness examined was Lieutenant-Colonel Verner, the 
Deputy Grand Master of Ireland. The next was the Rev. 
Mortimer O'Sullivan, one of the chaplains of the institution— 
whose first examination, commencing on the 13th of April, 
lasted during five days, and who was a second time examined 
on the 15th of June. The third witness was Mr. William 
Swan, the Deputy Grand Secretary ; the fourth, Mr. Stewart 
Blacker, the Assistant Grand Secretary, of the Grand Orange 
Lodge of Ireland, who was examined during five days; the 
fifth witness was Mr. Ward, the Solicitor to the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland ; the sixth witness was Mr. Baker, the Deputy Grand 
Treasurer. ‘These gentlemen were all examined, in succession, 
before a single witness was produced against the Orange 
Society; and every thing that could be fairly suggested in 
favour of the body in which they held offices, designated by 
such sounding titles, was, of course, offered by men whose 
interests are so deeply involved in the character of the insti- 
tution. It was not until these gentlemen had expatiated, at a 
length almost unprecedented, on the merits of the society, that 
any witness was produced to refute their panegyric: and in 
order that it should not be urged that any opportunity of 
vindication was withheld, at the close of the proceedings of the 
committee on the Lodges of Ireland, Lieutenant Colonel 
Blacker, a Deputy Grand Master, was examined for two days ; 
and on the last day, on which any examination was gone into 
(the 5th of August), Colonel Verner was examined a second 
time ; and the Grand Secretary, Mr. Maxwell, gave his closing 
evidence to the committee of which he himself formed a part. So 
much for the Irish Orange Lodge Committee, as far as oral 
evidence is concerned. In the English Orange Lodge Com- 
mittee, the following witnesses were examined :—Mr. Chet- 
woode—Eustace Chetwoode—once the Grand Secretary ; Co- 
lonel Fairman; Mr. Colwil, a gentleman in his employment, 
and an Orangeman; Mr. Fox Cooper, an Orangeman; Mr. 
Lionel Thompson, an Orangeman; Mr. Staveley, an Orange- 
man; Sergeant Keith, an Orangeman ; the Rev. James Harris, 
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one of the Chaplains; Mr. Edward Nucella, the commissioner 
appointed by the Duke of Cumberland to establish Lodges 
in Malta, the Ionian Islands, &c.; Mr. William Motherwell, 
the editor of the Glasgow Courier, an Orangeman ; and Lord 
Kenyon, the Deputy Grand Master of England and Wales, at 
whose house the meetings of the English Grand Lodge are 
usually held. 

Thus, in both committees, the course most beneficial to the 
Orange Society, was followed in the examination of witnesses ; 
and with respect to the documentary proofs, almost the entire 
were taken from the books in which the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodges in both countries were entered, and which the 
Irish Orangemen made it matter of boast that they produced. 
It must indeed be acknowledged that nothing was kept back, 
and, at first view, an impression favourable to the Irish Orange- 
men might, by the frankness ot their admissions, be produced ; 
—but when we come to examine the evidence thus tendered, 
and find it establishing clearly, and at once, all the essential 
facts against them, we are almost disposed to consider them 
as demented by some providential influence, in order that, for 
the benefit of their country, they may be irrevocably doomed. 

Having stated the mode of proceeding adopted in this im- 
portant investigation, we shall lay before the public the leading 
facts established by the reports, and at the hazard of occasional 
prolixity, we shall substantiate every position by references, 
which will hardly be disputed by those most disposed to cavil, 
and with even the most sceptical, will not afford matter for 
doubt. 

The Orange Society, it appears, was first formed in Armagh 
in the year 1795. The Orange witnesses concur in stating, 
that the first lodge was formed after a collision between two 
parties, called Peep-o-day boys and defenders, which took place 
on the 2lst of September, 1795, and which was called the 
Battle of the Diamond, from the village in which it happened. 


“ Colonel Verner, No. 82. Was not the Orange Institution first formed in 
the village of Diamond ?—It was. The first lodge was formed after an affray 
between the Protestants and Roman Catholics; there had been a previous 
skirmish, and an engagement entered into upon the part of the Roman Catholics 
by their priest, and upon the part of the Protestants by Atkinson, a gentleman 
of property. This the Roman Catholics violated, and commenced, what was 
called the Battle of the Diamond. The Protestants were successful, and the 


breach of faith caused them to form themselves into a society.”’ 
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The Orangemen, in adverting to the circumstances which led 
to the formation of their society, represent it to have originated 
in-the necessity of self-defence ; but a document has been pre- 
served, which, far better than any oral evidence after such a 
lapse of time, exhibits the character of this society at its birth. 
Let those who have been so often told that the Orangemen 
have always acted on the defensive, and that they are the 
objects of outrage and persecution, look to the following evi- 
dence, given by the Earl of Gosford, respecting the first 
establishment of this disastrous association :-— 


“* 3248. How long had you been governor of the county of Armagh and 
custos rotulorum ?—A considerable number of years. 

“* 3249. More than twenty years ?—Yes, as long as that certainly. 

“ 3250. Your Lordship will find in the evidence of Colonel Verner, now 
shown to you, and the evidence of the Rev. Mortimer O’Sullivan, that the first 
Orange Lodge was formed on the 21st of September, 1795, on the evening of 
the day of the battle of the Diamond ?—It was about that time, as well as I 
recollect, but I cannot say precisely. 

“* $251. The question to Colonel Verner is, ‘ Was there not an assault on the 
Protestants previous to the establishment of the Orange Institution, which led 
to the conflict at Diamond Hill?’ the answer is ‘There was.’ *‘ When was 
that ?—The 21st of September, 1795.’ Will your Lordship have the goodness 
to read the address of the late Earl of Gosford, then governor of the county of 
Armagh, and the resolutions of the magistrates, and the names of the magistrates 
present on that occasion?—On the 28th day of December, 1795, certain magis- 
trates and gentlemen were convened in Armagh. 

“ At a numerous meeting of the magistrates in the county of Armagh, 
convened at the special instance of Lord Viscount Gosford, governor, his Lord- 
ship having taken the chair, opened the business by the following Address :— 
* Gentlemen,—Having requested your attendance here this day, it becomes my 
duty to state the grounds upon which I thought it advisable to propose this 
meeting, and at the same time to submit to your consideration a plan which 
occurs to me as the most likely to check the enormities that have already dis- 
graced this county, and may soon reduce it into the greatest distress. It is no 
secret that a persecution, accompanied with all the circumstances of ferocious 
cruelty which have in all ages distinguished that dreadful calamity, is now raging 
in this county. Neither age, nor even acknowledged innocence as to the late 
disturbances, is sufficient to excite mercy, much less afford protection. The 
only crime which the wretched objects of this merciless persecution are charged 
with, is a crime of easy proof; it is simply a profession of the Roman Catholic 
faith. A lawless banditti have constituted themselves judges of this species of 
delinquency, and the sentence they pronounce is equally concise and terrible; 
it is nothing less than a confiscation of all property, and immediate banishment. 
It would be extremely painful, and surely unnecessary, to detail the horrors 
that attended the execution of so wide and tremendous a proscription; that 
certainly exceeds, in the comparative number of those it consigns to ruin and 
misery, every example that ancient or modern history can afford. For where 
have we heard, or in what history of human cruelties have we read, of more than 
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half the inhabitants of a populous country deprived at one blow of the means 
as well as of the fruits of their industry, and driven in the midst of an incle- 
ment winter to seek a shelter for themselves and their helpless families where 
chance may guide them. This is no exaggerated picture of the horrid scenes 
now acting in this county; yet surely it is sufficient to awaken sentiments of 
indignation and compassion in the coldest heart. Those horrors are now acting, 
and acting with impunity. The spirit of impartial justice (without which law 
is nothing better than tyranny) has for a time disappeared in this county, and 
the supineness of the magistracy of this county is a topic of conversation in 
every corner of this kingdom.’ ” 

Such was the opening of Lord Gosford’s speech, which he 
concluded by moving a series of resolutions, of which the three 
first are as follows :— 


“* 1.—That it appears to this meeting, that the county of Armagh is at this 
time in a state of uncommon disorder: that the Roman Catholic inhabitants are 
grievously oppressed by lawless persons unknown, who attack and plunder their 
houses by night, unless they immediately abandon their houses and habitations. 

“2.—That a committee of magistrates be appointed to sit on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, in the chapter room of the cathedral of Armagh, to receive informa- 
tion respecting al] persons, of whatever description, who disturb the peace of 
this county. 3.—That the instructions of the whole body of the magistracy 
to the committee shall be, to use every legal means within their power to stop 
the progress of the persecution, now carrying on by an ungovernable mob, 
against the Catholics of this county.” 

To these resolutions the name of Colonel Verner’s own 
father was attached. 

Whether the society, framed under such circumstances of 
atrocity, has preserved the features of its parentage, and in its 
maturity has maintained the character that distinguished its 
birth and growth—whether, cradled as it was in atrocity, and 
nursed with blood, it has been sustained by the same aliment, 
or has undergone a change of habits and tendencies, and lost 
its first and original instincts—let those who peruse the fright- 
ful recitals contained in these reports, determine. That there are 
many Orangemen who, individually, are most estimable men— 
men of humanity, of kindly and religious sentiment, and of high 
principle and immaculate personal honour—we are the last to 
controvert :—but looking at the operation of the system, and 
the general working of the society up to this day, while we 
thus acknowledge the merits of individuals, we cannot con- 
template, with any other than a sentiment of indignation, the 
excesses which have almost invariably marked its course. 

The society having been formed, and persons of a far higher 
rank than its original founders, having been gradually enrolled, 
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a code for its government was formed, certain rules and ordi- 
nances were introduced, and a complete and uniform system 
was established. The first care of those who devised the 
means of rendering it attractive and efficacious for the pur- 
poses to which it was intended to be applied, was, to throw 
a veil of religion over all its proceedings. Accordingly, an 
vath was framed, containing pledges of morality and of appa- 
rent loyalty; but inte that oath words of no insignificant 
political import were skilfully introduced. In page 7 of the 
Appendix to the report of the Irish Orange Lodge Committee, 
the oath of an Orangeman, taken from the rules published on 
the 10th of January 1800, is given:— 


“ T, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely swear, of my own free will and accord, 
that I will, to the utmost of my power, support and preserve the present King, 
George III., so long as he maintains the Protestant ascendancy, §c.” 


To the judgment of the individual taking the oath it is left 
to decide what Protestant ascendancy is, and how far any par- 
ticular measure may amount to its abandonment ; and thus an 
allegiance, expressly conditional, was made the foundation of 
an Orangeman’s loyalty, which reserved to itself the right of 
revolt, upon a contingency of which the prejudices and _pas- 
sions of a body of inflamed confederates, were to be the only 
arbiters. With the formula of initiation, a great deal of solemn 
mummery was blended; but the character of intolerance 
was maintained, and to this day the ceremony continues 
nearly the same as it was originally got up. We extract 
the following ritual of the introduction to what is called the 
purple order :— 


RITUAL OF THE INTRODUCTION TO THE PURPLE ORDER. 

When a Brother is to be introduced, the Tyler shall first enter the room, after 

him two sponsors of the Brother, each bearing a Purple rod, decorated at 
its top with Orange ribands, and between them the Brother himself, carrying 
in both hands the Bible, with the book of the Orange Rules and Regulations 
placed thereon. On entering the room, the Chaplain, or, in his absence, a 
Brother appointed by the Master, shall say,— 

“ We have a strong city; salvation will God appoint for walls and bulwarks. 
Open ye the gates, that the righteous nation which keepeth the truth may enter 
in. Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is staid on Thee; 
because he trusted in Thee. Trust ye in the Lord for ever, for in the Lord 
Jehovah there is everlasting strength.”’ Isaiah xxvi. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

“« And thou, O Tower of the flock, the strong hold of the Daughter of Zion, 
unto thee shall it come, even the first dominion.”’ Micah iv. 8. 

‘The remnant of Israel shall not do iniquity, nor speak lies; neither shall a 
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deceitful tongue be found in their mouth. For they shall feed and lie down, and 
none shall make them afraid.” Zephaniah iii. 13. 

“ And the remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst of many people: as a dew 
from the Lord, as the showers upon the grass, that tarrieth not for man, nor 
waiteth for the sons of men.’’ Micah v. 7. 

** And at that time shall Michael stand up, the great prince which standeth 
for the children of thy people; and at that time thy people shall be delivered, 
every one that shall be found written in THE BOOK. But shut up the words and 
seal the book, even to the time of the end: many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased.” Daniel xii. 1, 4. 

[During the reading of these verses the Brother shall stand at the foot of the 
table, the brethren all standing also, and strictly silent. 
The Master shall then say,— 

Brother, what dost thou desire in this meeting of true Purplemen ? 

The Brother shall answer.—Of my own free will and accord I desire advancement 

into the Purple Order of our loyal institution. 
Master.—Who will vouch for this brother that he deserves such advancement, 
and that he is qualified to receive it according to our rules and regulations? 


[The Sponsors shall bow to the Master, and signify the same, each saying, I, 
N. M., vouch for all these things. ] 

Master.—What do you carry in your hands? 

Brother.—The word of God. 

Master.—Under the assurance of these faithful Purplemen, we believe that you 
have also carried it into your heart. What is that other book ? 

Brother.—The book of our rules and regulations. 

Master.—Under the like assurance, we trust that you have hitherto obeyed 
them in all lawful matters. Therefore we gladly advance you into this 
order. Purplemen, bring to me our Brother. 

{ He then shall be brought by his two Sponsors before ‘he Master, the Tyler 
retiring to the door, and the two Brothers standing one at each side of 
the centre of the table; during this the Chaplain or Brother appointed 
shall say :]— 

“In that day shall THE BRANCH of the Lord be beautiful and glorious: 
and the fruit of the earth shall be excellent for them that are escaped out of 
Israel. And the Lord will create upon every dwelling place of Mount Zion, 
and upon her assemblies, a cloud and a smoke by day, and the shining of a 
flaming fire by night; for upon all THE GLory shall be a defence.” Isaiah iv. 2, 5. 


[The Brother shall then kneel on his right knee, and the Master shall invest 
him with a purple sash, and such other decorations as may be convenient ; 
then the Chaplain, or Brother appointed, shall say :]— 

“ Behold the stone which I laid before Joshua. Upon one stone shall be 
seven eyes; behold I will engrave the graving thereof, saith the Lord of Hosts, 
and I will remove the iniquity of that land in one day.” Zech. iii. 9. 

“ For they shall rejoice, and shall see the plummet in the hands of Zerubbabel 
with those seven. They are the eyes of the Lord which run to and fro through 
the whole earth.” Ibid. iv. 10. 

“« In that day shall there be upon the bells of the horses HOLINESS UNTO THE 
Lorp; and the pots in the Lord’s house shall be like the bowls before the altar.” 
Ibid. xiv. 20. 
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“‘These things saith he that holdeth the seven stars in his right hand, who 

walketh in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks.” Revelations ii. 1. 
Then the Master shall say,— 

Brother, thou hast been weighed in the balance and not found wanting. 
Therefore it has been judged: right that thou shouldest be advanced into the 
Purple Order of our institution : in the which dignity we trust that thy better 
means of serving this religious and loyal brotherhood will be duly employed. 
And as thine opportunities will now be advanced with thy station among us, so 
likewise would their neglect cause our more special injury. For this cause, 
brother, increase in thy diligence ; be instant in season and out of season; for 
the higher we stand the more we should take heed lest we fall. In the name of 
the Purple Brethren, I bid thee heartily welcome: nothing doubting, but that 
thou wilt continue with great earnestness to fear God—honour the King—and 
maintain the law. 

[Then the Master shall communicate, or cause to be communicated, unto the 
new Purpleman the signs and passwords of the order.] And the Chap- 
lain, or Brother appointed, shal] say— 

“ Seek Him that maketh the seven stars and Orion, and turneth the shadow of 
death into the morning, and maketh the day dark with night, that calleth for 
the waters of the sea, and poureth them out upon the face of the earth, THE 
Lorp is his name.” Amos v. 8. 

“‘ He that hath an ear let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” 
Revelations ii. 29. 

[After which the Brethren shall make obeisance to the Master, and take their 
seats, the certificate of the new Purpleman being first duly signed 
and registered. 

The other ritual is nearly of the same import. ‘To many 


readers it may appear to be mere absurdity ; and if it were not 
intended to produce an impression on minds susceptible of 
such effects, that it would be idle extravagance we do not deny. 
Look at a Protestant of the lower class in Ireland after he 
has gone through this fantastical ordeal, and who can doubt 
that for the business for which the society was constituted, 
he will prove unfortunately apt, and ready for any excesses, 
to which, in the frenzy of political excitement, he may be 
hurried*, 








* In Scott’s Anne of Gierstein, Vol. IL, p. 238, a very striking account is 
given of the secret tribunal. We copy the following passage ;—‘ The nature of 
the verses led Philipson to comprehend that he was in the presence of the 
initiated or the wise men, names which were applied to the celebrated judges 
of the secret tribunal, which continued at that period to subsist in Swabia, 
Franconia, and other districts of the east of Germany, which was called, perhaps, 
from the frightful and frequent occurrence of executions, by command of those 
invisible judges, the Red-Land. Philipson had often heard that the seat of a free 
court, or chief of the secret tribunal, was secretly instituted even on the left bank 
of the Rhine, and that it maintained itselfin Alsace, with the usual tenacity of 
those secret societies, though Duke Charles of Burgundy had expressed a desire to 
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Initiated with such solemnities, the Orangeman opens the 
book of laws and ordinances to which he has pledged himself 
to conform, and finds himself enrolled in a vast confederacy, 
whose leading principle is the exclusion of every Roman Ca- 
tholic; for in the onset he meets these words:—“‘ This is 
“ exclusively a Protestant association ;” and so far is this 
principle carried, that the second rule of the society, published 








discover and to discourage its influence, so far as was possible, without exposing 
himself to danger from the thousands of pogniards which that mysterious tribunal 
could put in activity against his own life; an awful means of defence, which for 
a long time rendered it extremely hazardous for the sovereigns of Germany, and 
even the emperors themselves, to put down by authority those singular associa- 
tions.” We pass by the detail of other ceremonies which accompanied an 
initiation ; we cannot, however, resist the temptation of copying the following 
description of a rite, in which religious emblems are associated with the most 
Sanguinary and revolting purposes.—“ The meeting being assembled, a coil of 
ropes, and’a naked sword, the well known signals and emblems of vehemique 
authority, were deposited on the altar; where the sword, from its being usually 
straight, with a cross handle, was considered as representing the blessed emblem 
of Christian redemption, and the cord, as indicating the right of criminal juris- 
diction and capital punishment. Then the president of the meeting, who 
occupied the centre seat on the foremost bench, arose, and laying his hand 
on the symbols, pronounced aloud the formula, expressive of the duty of 
the tribunal, which all the inferior judges and assistants repeated after him, 
in deep and hollow murmurs:—I swear by the Holy Trinity, to aid and 
co-operate, without relaxation, in the things belonging to the holy vehme, 
to defend its doctrines and institutions against father and mother, brother 
and sister, wife and children, against fire, water, earth, and air; against all 
that the sun enlightens; against all that the dew moistens; against all created 
things of heaven and earth, or the waters under the earth; and I swear to 
give information to this holy judicature of all that I know to be true, or hear 
repeated by credible testimony, which, by the rules of the holy vehme, is 
deserving of animadversion or punishment; and that I will not cloak, cover, or 
conceal, such my knowledge, neither for love, friendship, nor family affection, 
nor for gold, silver, nor precious stones; neither will I associate with such as are 
under sentence of this sacred tribunal, by hinting to a culprit his danger, or 
advising him to his escape, or aiding or supplying him with counsel, or means to 
that effect ; neither will I relieve such culprit with fire, clothes, food, or shelter, 
though my father should require from me a cup of water in the heat of summer 
noon, or my brother should request to sit by my fire in the bitterest cold night 
of winter; and further, I vow and promise to honour this holy association, and 
do its behests, speedily, faithfully, and firmly, in preference to those of any other 
tribunal whatsoever; so help me God, and his holy Evangelists.” Whoever 
takes the pains to read “ the secret articles” of the Orange Society, published in 
the Appendix to reports of the Irish parliamentary committee, will find less 
poetry, but nearly as much turbulence as in this formula of “ Red-Land” con- 
juration. 
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in 1834 (page 30, Appendix to Irish Report), is in these 
words :—** No person who at any time has been a Roman 
‘** Catholic can be admitted into the institution, except by 
* special application to the Grand Lodge, or Grand Com- 
** mittee, accompanied by certificates and testimonies, trans- 
“ mitted through the Grand Secretary of his county, which 
“ shall be so perfectly satisfactory as to produce an unanimous 
“ vote on the occasion.” Of the enforcement of this rule, we 
find an example in the Appendix (Irish), page 78, “ that 
** lodge 1509 be permitted to initiate friend, the Reverend 
* Samuel O'Sullivan into the institution.” The resolution 
bears date the 11th March, 1835. Mr. Samuel O'Sullivan is 
the Reverend Mr. Mortimer O’Sullivan’s brother. 

A society, consisting of upwards of one hundred thousand 
men, from which not only Roman Catholics are excluded by a 
fundamental ordinance, but to which not even converts, from 
disinterested conviction (like the gentlemen referred to), can 
be received without a special exception in their favour, pre- 
sents to the contemplation of any man, wishing well to the 
peace of the country, a melancholy spectacle. Admissible to the 
parliament, to the councils of their Sovereign, to the bench of 
justice—admissible to, and actually holding, the highest offices 
in the law—admissible to the grand juries of their counties— 
from the Orange confederacy the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
are, by an unavoidable rule, excluded ; and in this exclusion 
consists the life and soul, the entire essence of the confederacy. 
For this it was instituted, for this it has been maintained, and 
with this, by the conservative government, were its leading 
members cherished and honoured, its addresses to the crown 
‘© most graciously received,” and its banners unfurled over 
the head of the Lord Lieutenant, amid all the pomp which 
he could display in the most conspicuous place in the metro- 
polis of Ireland! Ought such a society in the.midst of Catholic 
and (mark it !) equalized millions, to be fostered ?—or rather 
ought it to be for an instant endured? Men denounce asso- 
ciations formed for the purpose of obtaining the redress of 
substantial grievances—coercive bills are passed in order to 
disperse popular combinations; while in the Orange Society, 
once avowedly, still virtually sworn—composed of men fur- 
nished with the means of mutual recognition, with arms in 
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their hands, completely organised, governed by a Grand Master 
with almost absolute authority, and (as we shall prove) a 
representative assembly consisting of delegates from every 
part of Ireland—nothing reprehensible is seen. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland (a similar lodge exists in 
England), is to all intents and purposes a representative body ; 
and a more formidable convention, could scarcely have been 
constituted by men, who designed to overthrow the state, or 
to keep the government under its control. The plan adopted 
by the United Irishmen, who had a grand central committee in 
Dublin, seems to have supplied Orangemen with their model. 
The United Irishmen established subordinate committees in 
every county in Ireland, which selected a certain number of 
their members to compose the county committee, and by each 
county committee, delegates were named, of whom the central 
national committee was to be composed. That an analogous 
system has been employed by the Orange Society, the reports 
before us, and indeed the rules of the society, put beyond all 
doubt. We select the following passages from the evidence of 
Mr. Blacker, the Assistant Grand Secretary to the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland; and it should be borne in mind that this 
gentleman is a barrister, well acquainted with the Convention 
Act, and with the meaning of the word “ delegate.” We first 
cite Mr. Blacker, and afterwards quote from the rules of the 
society. 

“1878, Does each lodge send a representative to the grand lodge of the 
county?—The master and deputy master of each lodge has the privilege of 
attending the meetings of the district to which their lodge is attached, except in 
the province of Ulster, where, from the great number of lodges, the deputy 
master is only privileged to attend in the absence of the master; the district 
officers have the privilege of attending the county grand lodge, and the grand 
officers chosen by them have seats in the grand lodge of Ireland. 

** 1879. So that there is a delegation from each lodge to the general assembly 
for the county ?—It depends upon what a person considers a delegate; they are 
not in my opinion delegates, inasmuch as they can be rejected by the body to 
whom they are sent. 

“ 1880. They are deputed for the purpose of meeting in the name of the 
different lodges ?—Yes ; subject to the approval of the body of which they are 
sent to constitute a part. 

“* 1881. The county grand lodge is composed of deputies from the several 
lodges, is it not ?—From the districts into which that county is sub-divided. 

“ 1882. So that the grand lodge of Ireland, upon the one hand, consists of 
deputies from all Ireland, and the grand lodge of each county consists of depu- 
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ties from each district of the county?—Yes; partly of these grand officers and 
partly of committee men. 

“ 1883. And the districts again from the lodges?—Yes; but, as I before 
remarked, subject to the approval of the bodies to whom they are deputed, who 
may reject them if they please. 

“‘ 1884. There are persons, you state, delegated by the district lodges to the 
county grand lodges, are there not also persons deputed from the county grand 
lodge to attend the grand lodge of Ireland ?—There are persons chosen by the 
private lodges to represent their interests in the districts, from the districts to 
the counties, and from the counties to the grand lodge of Ireland. 

“* 1885. Are there not persons also appointed to represent the district lodges 
in the committee of the Grand Orange Lodge ?—Besides these grand officers of 
counties, there are a number of persons chosen by those county grand officers in 
grand lodge assembled, who are called committee men of the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland, who do not represent any body of persons ; there are about 300 of those 
committee men, principally noblemen and gentlemen of rank and property. 

** 1886. It is their duty to attend the committee of the grand lodge in Dublin? 
—It is their privilege. 

“ 1887. They attend in the committee as the officers of the district lodges ? 
—No; the committee men, as I before stated, are a number of persons chosen 
by the county grand officers at the meeting of the grand lodge of Ireland; of 
these committee men, there are about three hundred at present who do not 
represent any body of Orangemen whatever. 

“ 1888. Three hundred are chosen?—I do not state that as their exact 
number, it being unlimited. 

** 1889. They are chosen by the grand officers of the county lodges; for what 
work are they chosen ?—To assist them in their duties as officers of the grand 
lodge of Ireland. 

** 1890. Do those persons attend the committee of the grand lodge in Dublin ? 
—They are entitled to do so. 

“‘ 1891. As authorised representatives of those district lodges ?—No, certainly 
not; they are not authorised representatives of any district, or any particular 
body of Orangemen. 

“1892. Will you have the kindness to refer to that book, containing the 
proceedings of the committee, and read this entry ?—‘ The returns of the grand 
officers from the county of Fermanagh being read, and the appointment of two 
assistant grand secretaries being irregular, resolved, that the matter be referred 
to the county grand lodge, for the purpose of stating which of them they intend 
as their representative at the committee of the Grand Orange Lodge.’ 

* 1893. Does it not appear from that, that it is usual to elect those officers as 
the representatives of the district lodges in the committee of the Grand Orange 
Lodge of Ireland ?—Yes, representatives of their interests; as assistant grand 
secretaries. 


Mr. Blacker is a gentleman of respectability, and that he 
was guilty of any sort of evasion, we are very far from stating 
or from insinuating; but his bias is inevitable, and whatever 
meaning he may attach to delegation, it is clear, that on his 
own showing, a body of deputies from upwards of one hundred 
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thousand men, exists in the Orange Society. Having quoted 
his evidence, we now refer to the laws and ordinances, pub- 


lished in 1835 (p. 29, Appendix, Irish Report ). 
GRAND LODGE. 


“ Rule I1.—The grand lodge of Ireland shall consist of its own grand officers, 
viz.—A grand master, deputy grand masters, prelate, grand chaplains, grand 
secretary, grand treasurer, deputy grand chaplains, deputy grand treasurer, 
deputy grand secretary, and assistant grand secretaries, the grand officers of 
counties, and the committee. 

GRAND COUNTY LODGES. 

“‘ Rule 1.—The officers of the several districts in each county shall meet at a 
period as near as practicable to the first week in the month of April, and 
proceed to appoint a grand master, deputy grand master, grand treasurer, grand 
secretary, grand chaplain, and assistant grand secretary, who are to come into 
office on the Ist of May ensuing for one year, and these shall be the only county 
grand officers having a seat in the grand lodge. 

“ V1.—The grand master of counties shall make returns to the grand lodge 
of Ireland, of the names and residences of the brethren in their counties, at the 
meeting of the grand lodge in May. 

DISTRICT LODGES. 

“ Rule 1.—The several counties shall be divided into districts, according to 
local circumstances ; and in each district there shall not be less than three 
lodges ; the precedence of the districts to be determined by the county grand 
lodge. 

“ II.—The master and deputy master of lodges (except in the province of 
Ulster, where the deputy master shall have the privilege of attending only in the 
absence of the master), so forming a district, shall assemble in the month of 
March, and appoint a master, a deputy master, chaplain (being a clergyman), 
secretary, treasurer, and deputy secretary, who are to come into office on the 
Ist of April ensuing for one year, all subject to the approval of the grand lodge 
of the county. 

“* [[I1.—District masters shall make returns to the county grand lodges of the 
names and residences of the brethren in their districts, and of individuals 
rejected or expelled within said district, at the county meetings to be held in 
April. 

PRIVATE LODGES. 

“ Rule I.—Each lodge shall have a master, deputy master, secretary, trea- 
surer, and five committee men, to be elected by the lodge at the first meeting in 
February, and to come into office on the Ist of March ensuing, for one year, who 
shall transact the business of the lodge.” 


Thus the private lodges elect the officers of lodges, the 
officers of lodges elect the officers of districts, the officers of 
districts elect the officers of counties, and the officers of counties 
so chosen, are members of the Grand Lodge of Ireland. 

It must strike any individual, whose judgment is not under 
the strongest influence of partisanship, that the system into 
whose details we have to a certain extent gone, affords to a 
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faction a tremendous engine, and that to the worst purposes it 
is not only possible, but most probable that it should be 
converted. No organization can be more perfect: divided 
and subdivided as the Orangemen are, yet their vast numbers 
(and they allege that they exceed two hundred thousand) are 
in close and uniformly regulated communication; through the 
medium of their lodges, districts, county lodges, and their 
grand lodges, any ordinance may be instantly transmitted 
through the entire country, and the entire mass of the brother- 
hood may be at once put into action for any object, to which 
its directors may think proper to apply its power. So anxious 
are their leaders that this body should be capable of an 
immediate and simultaneous movement, that every Orangeman 
is counted; and not contented with an annual census, a speci- 
fication of the name and residence of each individual, is every 
year returned to the Grand Lodge. We again set forth rule 
the sixth, “ the Grand Masters of counties shall make returns 
* to the Grand Lodge of Ireland, of the names and residences 
* of the brethren in their counties, at the meeting of the 
* Grand Lodge in May.” A muster-roll of Orangeism is 
kept, and of the numbers, and condition of every regiment in 
the service. There does not exist more minute and accurate 
knowledge at the Horse Guards, than is possessed by the 
Grand Orange Lodge, of the force it can command, whenever 
its power is to be resorted to—whenever Protestant ascendancy 
shall cease to be sustained: by the sovereign of these islands, 
according to such interpretation of that “ ascendancy,” as it may 
please the confederated commentators on the constitution to 


put upon it. 
The report of the committee on Orange Lodges, in Great 
Britain and the colonies, conclude in these words :— 


“ The nature of the organization of the institution, and the dangers from its 
existence, will appear, when the House is informed, that the master of every lodge 
is required to meet the deputy grand master of his district every half year, and 
deliver to him a return (a copy of which will be seen annexed) of the number of 
members, and of the proceedings of the lodge during the preceding half year ; he 
is required also to collect and to pay at the same time the dues of his lodge. The 
returns and cash are then sent by the deputy grand master of the district to the 
deputy grand secretary in London, who lays the accounts and returns before the 
grand committee for their examination, and that committee reports thereon to 
the Imperial Grand Lodge, whatever may have occurred of importance in the 
last six months worthy of their consideration. Lodges communicate sometimes 
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directly to the Grand Lodge, and the Grand Lodge sends copies of all its pro- 
ceedings and orders periodically to every district master, and to every lodge 


throughout the empire. 
“Your committee think it right to place before the house the words of the 


statute, the 39th Geo. IIL. c. 79, regarding corresponding societies. Section 9. 
‘ Any society composed of different divisions, or branches, or of different parts, 
acting in any manner separately or distinct from each other, or of which any part 
shall have any distinct president, secretary, treasurer, delegate, or other officer, 
elected or appointed by, or for such part, or to act in any office for such part, 
&c. ;’ and in conclusion, your committee submit that it will be for the House to 
consider whether the present organisation of Orange Lodges, in connexion with 
the Imperial Grand Lodge, comes within the words of that statute ; and, if so, 
whether the law officers of the Crown should not be directed to institute legal 
proceedings, without delay, against the grand officers of all Orange Lodges.” 

These observations, it will be urged, perhaps, apply to the 

> > > 
English Orange Lodges only ; but such a connection has been 
proved to exist, that, for all the purposes of future legislation, 
if not for those of immediate adjudication in a court of criminal 
justice, the English and Irish societies must be regarded as 
identified. In order to establish this proposition, we submit 
the following facts :—By rule 11, “the grand officers of Great 
‘** Britain are members of the Grand Lodge of Ireland.” By 
rule 12 of the English society, “ the members of the late and 
“© present Grand Lodge of Ireland are honorary members of 
** the Imperial Grand Lodge of Great Britain.” Having found 
this rule by which a reciprocal reception of grand officers was 
adopted, we turned to the printed reports of the proceedings 
of the English society, and ascertained that the meetings were 
principally composed of Irish Orangemen. We copy the 
following account of a meeting at Lord Kenyon’s, held on 
the 4th of June, 1835, pending the inquiry before the com- 
mittee, and held as if in defiance of any consequences to which 
its investigations could lead. 
“(RoyaL Arms.) 


LOYAL ORANGE INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Proceedings of the Imperial Grand Lodge, holden at the residence of the Right 
Hon. and very Right Worshipful Lord Kenyon, D.G.M. of England and 
Wales, in Portman Square, on Thursday, the 4th day of June, 1835. 
PRESENT: 
Field Marshal His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, K.G., &c. &c. &c., 
Grand Master of the Empire. 
The Right Honourable and very Right Worshipful Lord Kenyon, D.C.L., F.S.A., 
&c. &c. &c., Deputy Grand Master of England and Wales. 
General His Grace the Duke of Gordon, G.C.B., &c. 
Deputy Grand Master of Scotland. 
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The Right Honourable the Earl of Bandon. 
The Right Honourable Viscount Bernard. 
The Right Honourable Lord Langford. 

The Honourable Randal E. Plunkett, M.P. 
The Honourable Archibald Stopford. 

The Honourable Colonel Wingfield Stratford. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fairman, D.G.S., &c. 

MEMBERS OF THE IMPERIAL GRAND CoMMITTEE: 
Richard Bourke, Esq. Lieutenant Nelson Fairman, R.N. 
S. C. Bromley, Esq. Reverend Dr. Fancourt, D.G.C. 
F. F. Cooper, Esq. John Gibson, D.G.M. of Woolwich. 
John Earl, Esq. Captain Stewart. 

Captain Hamilton. W. L. Thompson, D.S. 
J. F. Staveley, Esq. Samuel Tucker, Esq. 
W. H. Grey, Esq. (by courtesy). 
By permission ; 
Brothers Charles Colwell. H. Heeley. 
Donald Currie. E. Johnson. 
John Duke. Eli Mills. 
MEMBERS OF THE GRAND LopGE OF IRELAND: 
H. R. Baker, Esq., D.G.T. 
Stewart Blacker, Esq., A.G.S. of Ireland, and A.G.S. county Armagh. 
N. D. Crommelin, Esq., G.M. county Down. 
A. G. Lefroy, Esq., G.M. county Kildare. 
Anthony Lefroy, Esq. 
Henry Maxwell, Esq., G.S. 
Robert St. George Mayne, Esq. 
Reverend Mortimer O’Sullivan, D.G.C. 
Reverend Samuel Sullivan. 
Alexander Percival, Esq., G.T. 
Robert Smith, Esq. 
William Swan, Esq., D.G.S. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Verner, D.G.M. for Ireland, and D.G.M. for the county 
of Armagh. 
Thomas Verner, Esq., D.G.M. for Ireland. 
William Ribbon Ward, Esq., Grand Solicitor. 
Grand Mace Bearer, Brother John Rayner. 
Tylers, Brothers John Oldis and David Sayers. 
Prayers being read by the Reverend Samuel O’Sullivan, H.R.H. the Grand 
Master declared the lodge duly opened.” 


Here we find, that not only a great body of Irishmen at- 
tended, but that Mr. Mortimer O’Sullivan read prayers, and 
further, that he made a speech, which is reported in page 77 
of the Appendix. 

It will probably be said, that the mere attendance of Irish 
Orangemen does not prove that the two Societies are in com- 
munion. But what will be said by the most ingenious, or 
the most disingenuous disputant to the fact, that in lieu of 
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Irish warrants, English warrants were habitually exchanged, 
and that it was only necessary to produce an Irish, in order 
to obtain an English document, authorising the person holding 
it to establish a lodge? Lord Kenyon, in his evidence, states 
as follows (English Report ):— 

‘©2821. Are you aware that warrants for lodges under the Irish Orange 
Lodge have been exchanged without any question by your institution ?—Gene- 
rally speaking, all Irish warrants have been exchanged by our institution ; how 
far that applies to any regiments | do not know; I should state, that probably 
the same liberality has been exercised in that case as in others, but I know 
nothing about it. 

“ 2822. Are you not aware whether your grand secretary had the power of 
exchanging any warrant held under the Lodge of Ireland for an English warrant ? 
—Clearly. 

“2823. Were those matters ever brought to your consideration, or is it only 
lately you became acquainted with it ?—It was brought to my consideration at the 
time of the discontinuance of the society in Ireland, but it was not brought to my 
consideration at all with reference to a military lodge. 

“ 2824. Have you not been aware that military warrants held under the 
grand lodge of Ireland have been exchanged for English warrants ?—I have no 
such knowledge. 

“© 2825. Would you be surprised if you were informed that it has been the 
invariable practice on the part of your grand secretary to exchange them without 
questioning, in any degree, the propriety of that course of proceeding ?—Con- 
sidering his zeal on the occasion, I should not be at all surprised. 

“* 2826. Your Lordship is aware that Irish warrants have been exchanged for 
English ?—Yes; and I stated when they were. 

** 2827. In Ireland, warrants are directed to particular districts ?—I am not 
at all aware of that. 

‘** 2828. Is not your Lordship a member of the Irish institution ?—I think I 
have not that honour. 

** 2829. Is not your Lordship an honorary member ?—I think very probably 
I am. 

“2830. Has your Lordship a copy of the rules and regulations of the Lrish 
institution ?—I cannot say ; probably I have. 

“2831. Has your Lordship ever read it?—It is probable I have, but I 
cannot say. 

“2832. Wherever there is an exchange, it must apply only to a regiment, 
that being the only instance where the warrant is transitory ?—The reason which 
was given for granting warrants with respect to Ireland was, that from the then 
state of the law with respect to Ireland, the Orange Institution could not grant 
warrants, and they were in abeyance for a certain time. 

“* 2833. So that though there was an Act of Parliament passed for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the Orange Institution in Ireland, in operation from 1825 to 
1828, and the Orange Institution was in abeyance, the English Institution sub- 
stituted themselves for the Orange Institution in Ireland, and actually granted 
warrants for Ireland?—The English Orange Institution at that time knowing 
that there were brother Protestants in Ireland, who could not be admitted into an 
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Orange Institution there, admitted them as members of their own institution in 
England, when they applied to be so admitted. 

“2834. They granted warrants for that purpose ?—Yes. 

“ 2835. They granted warrants to Ireland for the purpose of enabling Irish- 
men to be attached to the society?—Of course, to attach them to the Orange 
Institution in England, which was not illegal.” 


We might dwell on this evidence, in order to exhibit the 
contrast which it affords, between the professions of Orange- 
men of their solicitude to maintain the law, and this palpable 
evasion of it;—we might enlarge on the expedient to which 
they had recourse, to foil and frustrate the Legislature, 
when they granted warrants in London (because, in Dublin, 
they would have been illegal), in order to hold lodges in 
Ireland; but putting that topic for the present aside, we 
appeal to any man of common candour, and ask, whether the 
above acknowledgments do not put the fact of identity 
between the two societies beyond all question? ‘The Com- 
mittee on English Lodges thus sum up the proofs of this 
intimate junction, which we consider to amount to a com- 
munity of existence, which cannot be controverted. 


“ Your Committee call the attention of the House to the fact, that the rules 
and ordinances of the Loyal Orange Institution in Great Britain, and of the 
Grand Orange Lodge in Ireland, are nearly similar; the rules of the former 
having been first formed from those of the latter; the objects of both institu- 
tions are also nearly analogous; the same signs and pass-words are used by 
the members of both institutions ; members of lodges in Ireland are admitted 
into lodges of the Loyal Orange Institution in Great Britain, and also in the 
colonies, and vice versa; the systems of England and Ireland were assimilated in 
1831-2*; and the new system of lectures, secret signs and pass-words, has of late 
years been adopted by all Orangemen in the United Kingdom, and in the colonies; 
and the ordinances declare that, ‘its whole institution is one neighbourhood, 
‘ within which every Orangeman is at home in the farthest parts of the world.’ 
The system of signs and pass-words adopted by the Orange Institution in Ireland 
on its arrival, 15th September, 1828, was framed by the Deputy Grand Secretary 
of England, and is now in use in Great Britain and Ireland. The English 
Orange Institution originated from the Irish; and, in 1828, the Irish was revived 
from the English ; and the same signs became common to both countries.” 


The Committee might, in addition, have stated, that in the 
establishment of lodges in the Colonies, in British North 
America, and in New South Wales, the English and Irish 


* Grand Lodge Minute Book, June 4, 1832.—“ For reasons at once satisfactory 
and obvious, the Grand Lodge have judged it necessary to alter their pass-words, 
and to assimilate the English and the Irish lectures in both orders.”’ 
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Societies took a common part, and appear to have been 
equally zealous in this Colonial propagandism. 

We have, at some length, gone into the constitution of the 
Orange Society ;—the main question remains—how has the 
system worked ?—have its results been beneficial or detri- 
mental to the country? To this interrogatory, we proceed to 
give an answer; and lest we should be suspected (and if 
not suspected, we are sure of being accused) of misrepre- 
sentation, we shall, in order to substantiate every assertion 
which we make, and every position which we lay down, refer 
to the evidence before us; and make somewhat large, but we 
trust, neither uninstructive, nor uninteresting, citations. 

If the Orange Society were to be estimated by its protesta- 
tions, the most favourable opinion ought to be entertained in 
its regard. Never was public virtue more ostentatiously and 
vehemently professed. An Orangeman, on his initiation, 
makes the most solemn declaration, and calls heaven, in 
words of the most awful adjuration, to witness, that he has, at 
least, no other object but the good of the community, the 
maintenance of peace and of good-will, the sustainment of 
legitimate authority, the enforcement of wise and salutary 
laws, the diffusion of sound political principles, and of pure 
Christian morality, amidst the mass of an unenlightened and 
vitiated people. How touching is the following description of 
the qualifications required in a candidate for admission to this 
pious, compassionate, humane, and truly Christian conspiracy. 


It is copied from the rules of the society. 

“ An Orangeman should have a sincere love and veneration for his Almighty 
Maker, a firm and stedfast faith in the Saviour of the world, convinced that he 
is the only mediator between a sinful creature and an offended Creator. His 
disposition should be humane and compassionate; his behaviour kind and 
courteous. He should love rational and improving society, faithfully regard the 
Protestant religion, and sincerely desire to propagate its doctrines and precepts. 
He should have a hatred to cursing and swearing, and taking the name of God 
in vain; and he should use all opportunities of discouraging those shameful 
practices. Wisdom and prudence should guide his actions; temperance and 
sobriety, honesty and integrity, direct his conduct; the honour and glory of his 
King and country should be the motives of his exertions.” 


Nothing, it must be acknowledged by the most determined 
enemies of the Society, can be better done than this; and if, 
in any degree, the practice of the Society’corresponds with 
these fine sentiments, Orangeism is above all praise ;—but it 
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will scarcely be deemed unreasonable, that, with this beautiful 
theory, the practice in which it is embodied, should be com- 
pared, and that we should inquire how far, with these sacred 
obligations, with these lofty principles of humanity and 
of religion, the initiated have complied. 

How has the system worked? ‘Try it by the only standard 
by which its merits can be ascertained; or from “ its fruits,” 
according to the simple scriptural inculcation, let our know- 
ledge of its character and tendency be drawn. In considering 
the practical results of the society, it is important, that where 
the subject is so multifarious, a distinct division should be 
adopted ; and therefore we shall examine the several topics 
which offer themselves to our reflection, under three heads ;— 
first, the influence of Orangeism on the public peace ;— 
secondly, the effect which it has had upon the administration 
of justice ;—and lastly, the political objects which it has been 
employed to promote; and the ulterior designs to which it 
is intended to be applied. 

We begin, by exhibiting the consequences which have 
followed the introduction of Orangeism into this country ; and 
if those consequences have been injurious in this country, 
where the same materials for excitement do not exist, as in 
Ireland are unhappily to be found, by how much more 
detrimental results in that ill-fated island, must this institu- 
tion have been attended ? 

The principal witness to the effects of Orangeism upon the 
lower orders in Great Britain, is one, whose motives it will be 
difficult to impeach, and whose official character afforded him 
the best means of forming an accurate opinion upon the sub- 
ject. Mr. Innes is an advocate at the Scotch bar, and one of the 
Lord Advacates deputies, for managing the criminal business 
of the country. He was examined before the Committee on 
Orange Lodges in Great Britain, and to his deposition the 
Committee advert in their report. We copy the passage in 
the report to which we allude; and the more readily, because 
the baneful effects of another and counter society, are stated, 
with a stern impartiality, in the report. We give the exact 
words of the report. 


“ To show the tendency of Orange Lodges in the West of Scotland, the whole 
of Mr. Innes’s evidence must be read. Mr. Innes was deputed by the Lord 
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Advoeate of Scotland, the law officer of the Crown, to proceed to Airdrie, Glasgow, 
and other places, in the west part of Scotland, to inquire into the nature and 
extent of the riots, that had taken place in July last in several parts of that 
country, and their causes; he stated tv the Committee, that the existence of 
Orange Lodges had been the cause of those riots, some of which had been attended 
with loss of life, and the subsequent execution of the offender; and that some of 
the late rioters were now waiting their trial. It will be seen that the meeting 
and procession of the Orangemen, at one time, led to the riot and breach of the 
peace; that, at another time, the Catholics became the aggressors, having met 
and proceeded in great numbers with the determination of preventing any Orange 
procession which they expected to take place; and, on another occasion, the 
inhabitants of the town were brought forth to put down the riot between those 
two parties, and to drive them from the town. Your Committee observe, that in 
Mr. Innes’s opinion, those breaches of the peace, alternating from one party to 
the other, are expected to continue as long as that cause remains. Mr. Innes 
states, an authority on which Your Committee place confidence, that the existence 
of the Orange Lodges, their meetings, processions, and proceedings, have roused 
an opposition on the part of the Catholics to protect themselves from the insults 
offered by the Orangemen; and, that secret societies have been formed for that 
purpose, by which the members can be called forth at any time when occasion 
shall require their meeting, to protect themselves against the insults of the 
Orangemen, or to be revenged upon them; that the meeting of Catholics on the 
Green at Glasgow, before they marched to Airdrie, where they expected the 
Orangemen to walk in procession, was assembled by that meaus; and, from the 
proofs already mentioned, although Mr. Innes has been unable to procure any 
copy of the rules of those societies, he is satisfied that the delegates of no less 
than twenty-four of these societies, which he calls Riband Societies, having secret 
oaths and signs, previously met together to arrange the meeting and procession to 
Airdrie. The opinion of Mr. Innes, after all the information he has become 
officially possessed of, is, that it will not be possible to restore the west of Scot- 
land to tranquillity, and to prevent breaches of the peace occurring occasionally, 
unless measures are taken to put down the Orange Lodges and Ribandmen, and 
every other secret society. Whether the existence of Orange Lodges has 
produced the Riband Lodges, or the Riband Lodges have produced the 
Orange, appears to be of little consequence. It is notorious that the 
Orange Lodges exist, under the patronage of men high in rank in England, 
Ireland, and in Scotland ; and the countenance given, in consequence of all the 
orders of the Orange Institution being issued by, and under, the authovity of 
such men as his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, as Imperial Grand 
Master, and of his Grace the Duke of Gordon, as Deputy Grand Master for Scot- 
Jand, will be found to have a greater effect on the poor and the ignorant, of 
which the Orangemen there chiefly consist, than might be expected. When we 
see an emissary despatched for two successive years to extend Orangeism in that 
country, under the special and extraordinary commission of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, bearing his sign and seal, with powers to propagate Orangeism, to form 
lodges, to dismiss members, or to pardon offences of Orangemen how, and when, 
he pleases, it appears time for government to interfere. When the emissary is 
entertained and countenanced for weeks as an inmate of Gordon Castle, the in- 
fluence of the peer may be, by the ignorant, transferred to the emissary, in every- 
thing respecting Orange Lodges in that country. There are various ways of 
enlisting men in a cause, and when it is seen by the reports of the proceedings of 
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grand lodges, that such men as the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of Gordon, 
Lord Kenyon, Lord Wynford, Peers and Members of Parliament, are united by 
the same secret signs and pass-words, and seated in the same room with a poor 
pensioner of one shilling a-day, or any Orangeman, whatever his state in society 
may be, allowance must be made for the sacrifices that may be made by such 
persons, to be able to call the Duke, or any other Orangeman, his brother; with 
permission to apply, whenever in difficulty or distress, for the assistance of such 
wealthy and influential men. 

“ Asa proof of the baneful effects of the existence of Orangeism in Scotland, 
Mr. Innes states one example, where a lodge of pitmen lately expelled from their 
body all the Catholics who had previously lived and worked together with them 
in peace and harmony. 

“ Your Committee will only add, that the mischievous effects of Orange 
Lodges shown, though on a small scale in Scotland, may be expected wherever 
such a system is upheld and promoted by men of high rank and by influential 
members of society : a reference to the evidence before the House, of the working 
of Orangeism in Ireland, on the broadest scale, and after many years con- 


tinuance, will completely bear out that opinion.” 

From Scotland, into which Orangeism has heen transplanted, 
and in which its produce has been such, or has been thus 
described, we turn to the country where it first struck its 
roots, and where its fertility in evil has been more fully and 
disastrously exemplified. From the vast mass of matter, we 
find it not very easy to select the most conspicuous instances 


of outrage; for, as we turn over the pages of the report,’ one 
crime overtops the other, and upon atrocity, atrocity appears 
to rise; to form a just opinion of the extent to which the 
excesses of this frightful association have been carried, the 
entire evidence myst be read; but of its results, although not 
an adequate, yet some opinion, from the references which our 
limits will permit us to make, may be formed. 

Mr. John Gore Jones is a stipendiary magistrate; he was 
examined before the Irish Orange Lodge committee—read the 
following extract :— 

** 8412. Do you remember any striking instances of the violation of the law 
taking their rise in the Orange processions, and other parts of the county, in the 
year 1833?—No; in the year 1833 1 was confined to Antrim. In the year 1834, 
there was a similar procession to the one I have described, entered Portlyown, 
1833, upon what I have already termed the Antrim side. I had twenty-six 
military, and the same number of constabulary, | had twenty-five of the 74th 
regiment; previous to their coming in, I went out and met them; I advised 
them (and read the orders under the Processions Act) to disperse; the Riot Act I 
also explained to them, that every one remaining a quarter of an hour would be 
liable to summary punishment, but they would not be stopped; I drew the mili- 
tary up in the street of Portlyown, in a narrow place, I chose the best position, 
and while in that position it was intimated to me by a vidette I had out, that a 
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great body were coming on the Derry side to take me in the rear. I ordered 
the military to load, having read the riot act, and gave directions to the officer 
on no account to let the procession pass. I had received information similar to 
what I have described the first year, and that it was likely to lead to tumult. I 
went to the bridge of Portlyown with the constabulary, leaving the military in 
the upper part of the street, for there was a space of five hundred yards inter- 
vening. Upon my arrival there at the bridge I saw the Derry Orangemen 
approaching, and I suppose I do not exaggerate when I say there were three 
thousand; they came up to the bridge where I was, and I read the order to dis- 
perse, and the riot act also; I read both; I addressed them for some time, to 
which they were perfectly heedless, and they said, they would come through, and 
would not be prevented ; for about fifteen minutes we kept them in check, the 
bridge was favourable to our purpose, being narrow, with fixed bayonets. At 
the time I thought my object achieved, I perceived the Antrim Orangemen, 
coming in full force in my rear, and at that time within about ten yards of me. 

“ 8413. What number might they be?—Probably two thousand. The mili- 
tary were no-where to be seen, and under the circumstances I thought it pru- 
dent that the police should give way; they gave way, and they then joined, both 
parties joined and marched to the Derry side; upon their having marched on the 
Derry side, some time afterwards the military officer came up with his party 
scattered,” 

‘his incident, to an English reader, may appear sufficiently 
strong and characteristic, but it becomes feeble and _ insig- 
nificant, when compared with the outrages committed in the 
Maghery, and the Maghera cases, relative to which a series 
of official papers will be found in the Appendix. 

Mr. Hancock, a magistrate of Armagh, in a letter of the 
28th November, 1830, addressed to Mr. Stanley, after stating 
that a quarrel had taken place on the 19th, between the Catholic 
and Orange party, and that a drum of the latter had been 
broken by the Maghery Catholics, on account of its bein 
used in a procession, proceeds in these words— 

* On Monday morning a large body of armed men marched with drums and 
fifes past the house of a Mr. Boutrie, who is, I believe, an officer in the Killy- 
man yeomanry corps, who states he remonstrated with the party, who declared 
their intentions te be to wreck Maghery. Not being able to stop them, he rode 
off towards Verner’s Bridge, and called upon Captain Lloyd, of the Killyman 
yeomanry corps, to interfere to stop the party, and rode on to the house of Colo- 
nel Verner to apprize him of the party; the colonel immediately repaired to the 
bridge and locked the toll-gate, to prevent the party from crossing the bridge ; 
the colonel then asked the men what they wanted, and they said their drums had 
been broken at Maghery, and they had been beaten, and they would have 
satisfaction. Colonel Verner said the damage should be paid, but the mob said 
‘We must know that the Maghery people do pay,’ and deputed two of the party 
to go to Maghery with Colonel Verner, to get paid, the others agreeing to dis- 
perse and go home. Colonel Verner, when he had got the two men who were to 
accompan; him, went to his house to get his breakfast, and as soon as he was 
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gone, the armed party broke over the gate and proceeded to Maghery. Colonel 
Verner overtook them upon the road, and, as he states, did every thing in his 
power to prevent the party from proceeding, but without effect. On the party 
marched, and when they arrived at Maghery, commenced operations by breaking 
the doors, windows, and furniture of the inhabitants; in fact completely wrecked 
the village in the presence of Colonel Verner and some of the constabulary 
police; and having done, marched off with drums beating in regular order, Captain 
Lloyd at their head, and the rear brought up by Colonel Verner. No attempt 
was made by Colonel Verner, though a magistrate of the counties of Armagh and 
Tyrone, to take a single prisoner, nor did he bring one of his labourers to assist 
m intercepting the return of the party over the bridge, as he might have done, 
but allowed the party to march in triumph over the bridge, and home to Killyman; 
nor has a single individual been arrested or held to bail.” 

Mr. Hancock, it may be thought, is a witness prejudiced 
against the Orange party, and his account ought to be taken 
with allowances for his political feelings; be it so; we appeal 
to another, and, in the opinion of Orangemen, an unexcep- 
tionable witness, Lieutenant-Colonel Blacker, himself an 
Orangeman, and holding a high office in the society; his 
statement of the facts, as they appeared before the magistrates, 
is in these words :— 

“ On the morning of Monday the 22nd, Mr. Lloyd, of Killyman, county Ty- 
rone, was informed by his servant that a body of people were coming along the 
road near his house, on their way to Maghery, for the purpose of destroying it. 
Mr. Lloyd met the party on the road, and endeavoured to stop them; they told 
him that their object was to get their drums repaired, and that done, they would 
return home peaceably. Mr. Lloyd then returned to his house, and mounted his 
horse in order to proceed to Colonel Verner, at Church-hill; on reaching Verner 
Bridge, he found Colonel Verner there, that gentleman having been already 
apprised of the approach of the party by a respectable person from Tyrone, Mr. 
Boutrie. The toll-gate was locked, and Colonel Verner was addressing the party 
then on the bridge. Colonel Verner proposed that two of their number should 
be sent to Maghery, and that he would accompany them, with a view to settle 
matters ; this theyagreed to, and the two persons were directed to proceed with a 
sergeant of police to Maghery, while Colonel Verner, accompanied by Mr. 
Lloyd, went home for his horse, in order to follow them. As soon as Colonel 
Verner was gone, the party forced their way over the bridge, and were overtaken 
by Colonel Verner and Mr. Lloyd, on the road to Maghery. On Colonel Verner 
expressing his great displeasure at their breach of agreement, they consented to 
stop until he and Mr. Lloyd should return from Maghery; the two gentlemen 
then hastened to the village, when Colonel Verner called upon such of the 
inhabitants as he could find tocome to him: a few did so, and while he, Colonel 
Verner, was speaking to them, he observed the party at the entrance of the 
village. He requested Mr. Lloyd to stop them, which that gentleman attempted 
to effect, but the crowd pressing on, Colonel Verner ran down to his assistance, 
emonstrated, and read the Riot Act, but to little purpose ; for though it appears 
that the main body remained on the road, a considerable number, detaching 
themselves from it, made their way into the village by the fields, commenced and 
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carried on the work of destruction. Colonel Verner appears to have used every 
exertion to put a stop to the outrage; they entered many of the houses and 
dragged the assailants out; he was at one period in great danger, a ruffian 
having presented a gun at him; the actual perpetrators of the outrage are 
described as being for the most part young lads in very ragged apparel; they 
were variously armed, some had fire-arms, others old bayonets on sticks, some 
plough irons ; one shot was fired in the house of Mrs. Campbell, and three guns 
are stated to have been snapped at James M‘Geary ; some wearing apparel, house 
linen, and money, were carried off, and also two guns, one the property of Mrs. 
Campbell, which she had secreted on board a lighter, but was forced on oath to 
discover where it was; the other from the house of James M ‘Geary, a tenant of 
Colonel Verner, near the village, which house also received much damage. Mrs. 
Campbell was wounded in the head by a young ruffian with a rusty bayonet fixed 
on a stick ; a quantity of spirits and ale were spilled in her house, but none drank. 
She keeps the principal public-house in the place ; she and her daughter received 
much abuse. Several other persons were struck with the buts of guns, and 
attempts were made to set fire to two or three houses, by placing lighted coals in 
the thatch and bedstraw. The party left the village about 12 o’clock, and went 
off to the county of Tyrone, with drums beating.” 

Abominable as these facts must appear, yet in the Ma- 
ghera case, still more execrable outrages were perpetrated by 
the men by whose atrocities we ought not to be more shocked, 
than by the boldness of those who, in the face of these dreadful 
deeds, have had the intrepidity to defendthem. In page 249 
of the Appendix, the following statement, made by Mr. Hunter, 
a magistrate, is inserted. We quote his very words :— 

** In consequence of an application to government by the magistrates, two 
companies of the 64th regiment arrived on the 9th and 10th July instant, one at 
Castle Dawson, the other at Maghera. 

“On the morning of the 12th, about eight o’clock, one of the companies, 
under the directions of the magistrates, proceeded to Bellaghy, where it was 
understood the Orangemen would assemble for the purpose of walking in pro- 
cession through the townlands of Drumard and Gullahluff, at which places it was 
supposed the Ribandmen would be assembled to oppose them. At one o’clock, 
the Bellaghy Orangemen, joined by several other lodges of Orangemen from 
Magherafelt, Castle Dawson, Pinisrick, Tamlaght, Kilrea, and other, places, 
amounting in all to about six hundred men, completely armed with guns and 
other weapons, attempted to get down upon the direct road to Drumard. 

“ The military were stationed there, and the magistrates had an interview 
with the masters of the different lodges, and reasoned with them upon the folly 
of attempting to proceed in the face of a body of soldiers, and requested them 
to go quietly back to their respective lodge-rooms, and after refreshing them- 
selves to return home, and they offered them any’ protection for so doing; to 
this the Orangemen consented after a great deal of difficulty, and after the Riot 
Act was read, and they pledged themselves solemnly, that if the magistrates 
and the military went towards Drumard and dispersed the Ribandmen, that they 
(the Orangemen) would remain at Ballaghy; to this the magistrates agreed, and 
marched the military towards Drumard. 

“ Prior to this, the magistrates at Maghera, with the police, had been with the 
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Ribandmen at Drumard, amounting perhaps to six hundred or seven hundred 
men, partially armed; and upon his assuring them that the Orangemen would 
not march that way, and giving them his advice to go quietly home, they 
did so. 

“When the military and the magistrates from Bellaghy had arrived at 
Drumard, there was no person to be seen, the country perfectly quiet, and they 
returned back again to Bellaghy to assure the Orangmen of this. On their way 
back, about a quarter of a mile from Bellaghy, they were met by the whole body 
of Orangemen (in defiance of their solemn promise) with drums beating, 
colours flying, and every appearance of excitement and intoxication; and it was 
not until they came up to the bayonets of the soldiers that they could be pre- 
vailed upon to stop. The magistrates then assured them that the Ribandmen 
had all dispersed, that everything was quiet at Drumard, and they entreated 
them to return to Bellaghy. A scene then occurred, the most frightful and 
disgraceful ever witnessed ; no one who has not seen a drunken mob of at least 
seven hundred men, armed, excited, and out of uniform, can conceive anything 
like it; the Orangemen pressed on with shouts and imprecations; many shots 
were fired by them in the rear, and an attempt made to overpower the military ; 
the magistrates again read the Riot Act, and the soldiers were ordered to charge 
bayonets; after a struggle of about half an hour, during which the Orangemen 
did everything in their power to insult and intimidate the magistrates, they were 
forced back to Bellaghy at the point of the bayonet, fortunately without loss of 
life ; and if it had not been for the admirable discipline of the officers and men, 
and the temperate conduct of the magistrates, events the most deplorable must 
have happened. After this repulse, the Orangemen from a distance marched 
home in procession, and tranquillity appeared to be restored. The magistrates 
remained on the road for about an hour with the military, and then, with two 
Orange Lodges in front, marched home to Castle Dawson, about six o’clock in 
the evening. About eight o’clock an express arrived at Castle Dawson to say that 
the Orangemen and Ribandmen had met, and were then engaged; the magis- 
trates and the soldiers immediately set out for the spot. 

“ The facts are, some of the Orangemen of Bellaghy had, during the struggle 
on the road, managed to pass by the soldiers, and by hiding in hedges had suc- 
ceeded to keep themselves concealed. Another party of Orangemen from Cavan, 
in this county, had, in defiance of the magistrates at Maghera, persisted in 
going forward towards Drumard, after the Riot Act had been read, and those two 
parties having joined each other, commenced an attack upon the houses of the 
unfortunate people of Drumard. A few of the Ribandmen, upon hearing the 
shouts of the other party, and seeing the attack upon the houses, came forward, 
and some shots were exchanged; the former retreated, and the Orangemen 
commenced the work of destruction; they fired into the houses until all. the 
inhabitants fled, and then set fire to every article of furniture, demolished doors 
and windows, and even trampled and destroyed the wretched pittance of meal 
and provisions. So deadly was their animosity, that when the soldiers came up 
and saw the houses in flames, and wished to save them, there was not a single 
vessel capable of holding water that had not been broken into a thousand pieces. 

“ The military did not arrive from Castle Dawson until seven houses were set 
fire to, one of which was entirely consumed, and the Bellaghy Orangemen retired, 
after having vented their fury and finding no resistance. Just as the military 
came up, a fresh body of Orangemen from Maghera appeared ; the moment they 
came in sight they fired a volley; the military then closed upon them, and after 
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some parley they agreed to give up their arms; they were then made prisoners, 
and marched to Castle Dawson, where they arrived about eleven o'clock at night. 

‘“* There was not a human being to be seen in the whole district, they had all 
fled; and the yells and screams of the Orangemen, whilst setting fire to the 
houses, the deliberate discharge of their musketry upon the straggling people, 
whilst flying, and their own appearance, stripped to their shirts, and covered 
with smoke and powder, can never be effaced from the memory of those who 


witnessed it. 
Any thing so disgraceful to the character of men, and of Protestants, so 


savage, so lawless, and so uncalled for, cannot be forgotten: the whole was done 
with such deliberation, and open defiance of the law. The magistrate from 
Maghera, at the peril of his life, rode up to the Orangemen on the spot, entreated 
them to desist, and read the Riot Act for the third time, but nothing would satisfy 
them. The magistrate was fired at, and the bullet struck the ground within a 
few yards of his horse. It is but justice to the county to state, that not one 
man of respectability was amongst them: the procession was entirely composed 
of idle tradesmen, loose disorderly farmers’ servants, and a few licensed publicans 
of bad character.”’ 

Base and despicable as the class may be to which these 
miscreants belong, are not their atrocities to be imputed to the 
men of a higher order by whom they are enlisted, who bind 
them by the formula of. initiation, provide them with secret 
signs and pass-words, exasperate their religious passions, and 
then let them loose upon their fellow citizens to perpetrate the 
horrors, of which we have copied the recital ? 

But these events took place some five years ago, and since 
that period the Orange Society has become more refined and 
mitigated in its character! We fear that this favourable 
suggestion cannot be sustained. So late as January 1835, the 
following transaction took place at Annahagh, a village in 
the county of Armagh. A protestant, named MceWhiney, and 
his daughter, had hee beaten by the Catholic party some 
months before (God forbid that we should extenuate the 
offences of either party); in January 1835, a body of Orange- 
men returning from the chairing of Colonel Verner, after the 
election in Armagh, in revenge for the attack on M*Whiney, 
broke into the dwellings of two Catholics, named MeMahon 
and Hughes, and, to use the technical phrase employed in the 
north of Ireland, to describe utter destruction, “ wrecked” 
their houses, on the 15th of January. A good deal of excite- 
ment was the result, and a report went abroad that the Catholic 


party were preparing to retaliate. 'The Orangemen assembled, 
and having marched to the village of Annahagh, perpetrated 
the outrage, of which Lord Gosford gives this account. 
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“ 3412. On the 17th an attack was made on the town of Annahagh ?—Yes. 

“ 3413, What was the number of persons, which had entered the town of 
Annahagh for the purpose of attacking it ?—I do not think that that appears. 

“* 3414. Have the goodness to mention what took place in the town of Anna- 
hagh, with reference to this atrocious outrage ?—There was a large body of 
people, supposed to be Protestants, and I do not believe it is doubted that they 
were so; on the hill of Kinnigo a party was coming up, and saw a party running 
from the rear of those houses to join the party so posted on the hill of Kinnigo. 

“« 3415. There were a number of houses belonging to Roman Catholics burnt 
on Saturday the 17th ?—Yes, at noon-day, about twelve or one o’clock. 

“ 3416. Are you acquainted with the circumstances under which those houses 
were burnt, and what took place in the town at that time; did a large body of 
men enter the town on the morning of the 17th?— Yes, they entered this town 
and set fire to those houses, and rejoined the body, as it appeared to us, posted 
on the hill.” 

This is Lord Gosford’s account. We now give that of Sir 
Frederick Steven, who is at the head of the police force in the 
province of Ulster, an officer of distinguished merit, and in 
whom no imaginable prejudice can be supposed to exist. Ina 
letter to Sir William Gossett, dated January 18, 1835, he 

“‘ With reference to my letter of yesterday’s date, I have the honour to 
acquaint you, for the information of the Lord Lieutenant, that on my arrival at 
Charlemont, | found that Colonel Storey, having heard of the assembly of armed 
bodies of men, and some of his officers having seen many pass through Charle- 
mont from the Tyrone side, had sent to Mr. Olphrets, a magistrate, and was 
prepared to give every assistance. On that gentleman’s appearance, thirty of 
the artillery with a gun, and twelve police whom I had sent from Dungannon, 
proceeded on the Armagh road; and when about half way to that town, a large 
armed body of men (from one hundred and fifty to two hundred) with muskets 
and fixed bayonets (evidently yeomanry arms) were perceived drawn up on a 
commanding hill about four hundred yards from the road on the left, and 
immediately opposite, on the right of the road, were seven cabins in flames.”’ 

The following is part of his evidence before the Committee :— 

“ 4604. Upon Saturday the 17th the burning the houses at Annahagh took 
place ?—It did. 

“ 4605. Were you present at the burning ?—I was present while they were 
burning; they were set fire to about half an hour before we arrived. 

** 4606. Will you state what took place after you arrived at Annahagh when 
the houses were burning ?—I saw opposite to where the houses were burning a 
large number of men assembled upon the hill, armed. 

‘* 4607. How many houses did you see burning ?—Seven*. 


* Lord Gosford states the following melancholy circumstance :— 
** 3371. Did you hear that on that occasion there was a man of the name of 
John Moore, a poor bedridden man, who had been confined to bed six months 
prior to this, and that they carried him out of the house to the snow, where he 
perished ?—I think he was; they carried him out and laid him somewhere ; it 
was very severe weather, and he dicd very shortly after his removal. 
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** 4608. What body of troops did you bring into the place?—1 had a gun, 
thirty artillerymen, and ten police. 

“* 4609. Did you see any body of men posted upon a hill ?—Yes; upon the 
left-hand side, at the lowest computation 150. 

“« 4610. Were they drawn up in military order?—Yes; in line. 

“ 4611. Had they any flag ?—No. 

“ 4612. Had they any drums ?—They marched off with drums afterwards. 

“« 4613. Did you call upon them to disperse ?—No; I was not a magistrate.” 

It will have been remarked, that Sir J. Steven observes in 
his letter that the arms were yeomanry arms with which this 
body was furnished. His answer to a question on this subject 
is important. 

“* 4098. How do you form your opinion of the arms they had being yeomanry 
arms ?—They had fixed bayonets; they were of that length and shape that no 
fowling piece ever is; they shouldered them, and they were all of the same sort 
of height and size; and, in short, they appeared to me evidently the arms that 
the troops usually carry, and, of course, they could not be any thing but the 
yeomanry arms*.” 








** 3372. Who carried him out; was it the party who committed the outrages ? 
—No; I rather think it was the party of his own friends, seeing the men coming 
down to attack the house. 

“* 3373. In order to prevent his being burnt in the house ?—I do not know 
whether they knew the extent to which those parties were going, but they 
removed him with a view to save his life. 

3374. The friends of the man had him removed with the view to save his 
life?— Yes; I believe so. 

3375. Did they fly themselves from the houses?—Yes; most of all the inha- 
bitants of the houses, I believe, fled at seeing the party rushing down.” 


* This then is the use to which the arms which are provided by the govern- 
ment, is turned; and when the persons, called agitators, denounce that body as 
only a branch of the Orange Association, they are charged with gross and 
scandalous misrepresentation. Having touched on this point, we cannot forbear 
from quoting examples of the feeling produced amongst the yeomanry, by the 
Orange organisation. In page 19 of the Appendix to the Irish Report, is 
inserted a letter from Lord Bandon relative to the misconduct of the Bandon 
yeomanry :— 

‘““ FROM LORD BANDON, RELATIVE TO THE MISCONDUCT OF THE BANDON 

YEOMANRY. 
“ Dear Sir, Castle Bernard, July 9, 1809. 

“ Although you have, without doubt, received a full detail of the disagreeable 
events Which have lately taken place amongst the yeomanry of Bandon, from 
Lieut.-Colonel Auriol, I think it right to trespass on you with a few words on 
the subject myself, in order to account for the part I have been induced to take 
in these transactions. I may say, that the existence of the Boyne Society as 
a yeomanry corps was my work, because, when the establishment of this kind of 
force was in contemplation, I was consulted by the then existing government as 
to the character of the Boyne Society, and whether it might be desirable to con- 
tinue it on the new plan, as notwithstanding my being well acquainted with the 
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We could cite many other instances of the effects upon the 
peace of the country produced by this baneful society: but 


religious prejudices of this body, I never had the smallest reason to suppose that 
the control of their officers would on any occasion be treated by the members 
composing it with disregard; and that I thought a well-chosen set of officers 
would make its continuance perfectly safe, I gave my opinion accordingly; and 
I am now sorry to observe, that the prejudices I before mentioned have arisen 
to such a height as to render it impossible for any officers to command them in 
matters which may at all interfere with their violence. Captain Kingston certainly 
cannot be blamed for assembling the corps to parade on the Ist instant ; because 
all who know their temper, know that they would have assembled without orders, 
and it was judged most prudent to gratify their wishes in moderation. This 
expedient however failed, and a total disobedience to their officers was the con- 
sequence; seeing which I interfered to make them return to their duty, as their 
captain commandant was absent in England, and I had myself been in that 
situation so long, that I judged I must have influence. I succeeded as I 
expected; but it was the opinion of the captains of the several corps that pro- 
ceedings, so subversive of all military discipline, should not be passed over; and 
a determination to insist on the ringleaders being given up was the consequence. 
This, however, was resisted, as well as any attempt to discover the person who 
fired into Captain Kingston’s house, and who, according to the general belief, 
was certainly a yeoman; they preferred giving up their arms; in which all the 
infantry corps were unanimous, although the Boyne were certainly by far the 
most violent ; they, however, addressed me by their serjeants, stating ‘ that their 
misconduct on the 1st instant proceeded from misconception of the orders,’ and 
* their concern for having acted as they did.’ This address I flattered myself 
would have been productive of all the good consequences we could wish; instead 
of which, the corps met to be inspected on the 6th in a state perfectly mutinous. 
Nothing that Colonel Auriol, their officers, or myself, could say or do, could 
induce them to pull the orange lily from their caps, although this was no 
anniversary day ; and we could impute the wearing of the badge to an insolent 
contempt of all subordination (and an opposition to the discovery of the offenders) 
alone. I must own I have been extremely hurt at this behaviour, having always felt 
the greatest partiality for the yeomanry of Bandon, who, I am sorry to add, in their 
present temper seem quite unfitto be trusted with arms (if the preservation of the 
peace of the country is to be considered), as their unnecessary violence cannot 
but exasperate their neighbours of a different persuasion. No arguments, which 
good sense and moderation could suggest, were left untried by Colonel Auriol 
to bring the yeomanry to their duty; and it was no small addition to the 
mortification I experienced, to see his efforts (to whom they owe so much) 
unavailing. I beg leave to enclose Mr. Kingston’s advertisement, and wish to 
know whether it may be thought worthy the notice of government; if it should, 
and that pardon to all, except the person who actually fired the shot, were 
promised, I think the effect must be good. 
“ I have, &c. 
(Signed) “ BANDON.” 

When such have been the results of Orangeism in the yeomanry, it does not 
in the least surprise us that such exertions should have been made, to introduce 
into the army a system from which fruits so precious have been derived. 
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in order not to exhaust our readers with the repetition of 
the same excesses, we shall close this head of our division, 
with a brief narrative of the incidents which took place at 
Dungannon, when the great Protestant meeting was held, 
to congratulate the King on Lord Melbourne’s dismissal. 
Here the Orange Society was employed for the accomplishment 
of a political purpose, and in what light it displayed its 
character and genius, it is worth while to ascertain. We 
extract the account given of this meeting, by the Inspector- 
General of Police, Sir F. Steven. 

“‘ 4563. (Irish Report.) It appears that the meeting was convened by the Earl 
of Caledon, as Lord Lieutenant of the county, in consequence of the following 
requisition. ‘ We, the undersigned, request your Lordship will convene a 
meeting of the county at Dungannon, as soon as possible, to address the 
Throne in support of His Majesty’s prerogative.’ 

“ 4564. Did you attend the Meeting?—I did not attend it; but I lived 
within fifty yards of the town of Dungannon. 

“4565, Are you aware whether a number of placards were circulated 
immediately previous to the meeting, similar to one now shown you? [A paper 
being shown to the witness.]|—Yes. I have heard that many hundreds of them 
went out of Dungannon in one night after Lord Caledon had convened the 
meeting. 

[The placard was as follows. ] 

“ Protestants of Tyrone, will you desert your King? No; you will die first. 
The King, as becomes a son of George III., has spurned from his council the 
men who would have overturned the most valued institutions of your country, 
and would have led your monarch to a violation of his coronation oath. Your 
sovereign has done his duty, will you abandon your’s! If you will not; if you 
will support your king as honestly as your king has supported you ;—if you will 
maintain the liberties which your fathers purchased with their blood, you will be 
found at the great Protestant meeting, to be held in Dungannon, on Friday, 
19th instant, at twelve o’clock, and your cry will be—the King and Constitution, 
the Altar and the Throne. 

“4566. Is that the one that was circulated ?—Yes; that is the one that was 
circulated through the country ; I have said in my report that sixteen emissaries 
were circulating that placard. 

“4567. Giving a new character to the meeting?—Yes; 1 had a long 
correspondence with Lord Caledon upon the subject, and I happened to find out 
upon the 11th or 12th, and I wrote to Lord Caledon to say that I found_that he 
had been completely deceived, that it was to be any thing but a meeting of no 
party, that there would be plenty of party there, as I had got information. 

“4568. Was it your notion that it would be an Orange meeting ?—Yes; I 
should say an Orange meeting, if you like so to call it. 

‘©4569. ‘There is before the Committee a copy of a letter from you to Sir 
William Gossett, dated 21st December, 1834: ‘ Sir, I have the honour to 
transmit, for the information of the lords justices, the Report of chief constable 
Duff, detailing the occurrences which took place in this town at the county 
meeting, held on the 19th instant, by which it will be seen that the Orangemen 
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bore a most conspicuous and indecorous part, although I have good reason to 
believe that the more respectable portion of the assembly used every persuasion 
to prevent the display, but without effect.’ Will you state what has reached 
your knowledge with reference to that meeting, and what you observed yourself ? 
—I live on a very high hill that commands a view of five roads into Dungannon ; 
all the morning large quantities of people had been coming in from all directions, 
particularly from the Ballygawley side, a great many horsemen. I saw one 
large procession of 50 or 60 horsemen, who were said to be Mr. Mudrie’s tenants, 
and then I heard drumscoming; I took a spy-glass, and I could see them a long 
way off, and I saw three separate Orange processions with two flags each, very 
large flags, like the ensigns of a regiment, drums and fifes, and playing ‘ Protestant 
Boys,’ and all those sort of tunes, and then they came in from three different parts, 
and one of them passed close to the back of my house, and then again by going 
to the gate of my house I could see into one of the principal streets of Dungannon ; 
I saw them march down the street, I did not go into the town myself; I was 
determined that I would not have any thing to say to it in any way. About twelve 
or one o’clock I saw Lord Abercorn’s tenantry come in close under my window. 

“©4570. Were they decorated ?—-No; there was Lord Hamilton or the Mar- 
quess, I do not know which, and they had Orange pocket handkerchiefs. 

“4571. Many of them ?—One or two at the head, and white horses. 

[A Paper was shown to Witness. ] 

“©4572. Does the paper now shown to you contain a copy of a letter, 
addressed to you by Mr. Duff, your chief constable, dated 20th December 1834? 
—It does. 


{The same was delivered in, and read as follows :] 
“ee Sir, 


“ ¢]T nave the honour to report, that in pursuance of a requisition to 
Lord Caledon, to convene the county for the purpose of addressing the King in 
support of his prerogative, a county meeting took place in this town yesterday, 
the 19th, at which about 3000 persons assembled; the principal part of whom, 
contrary to his Lordship’s expectation, marched in regular procession several 
times through the town, as also past the hustings, with scarfs, flags, music 
playing party tunes, and firing shots. About 3 p.m. the meeting was over, 
when, from that hour until late, they continued leaving the town in the order 
before described ; and though no actual riot took place, still I feel myself called on 
to remark, that nothing could possibly be worse than the taunting and irregular 
conduct of the Orangemen going home, by their continued firing in the streets. 
The police were, at an early hour, placed so as to identify those who appear in 
procession, a return of whose names, as leaders, I have the honour to annex: 
the speakers were Lords Caledon, Belmore, Abercorn, Corry, Hamilton, and 
Alexander. 

“ ¢T have, &c. 
(Signed) “ «Davin Durr, Chief Constable.’ ” 

“ 4573. Isthat acorrect report ?—Yes ; two or three of the gentlemen called 
upon me, one of them a clergyman, with very strong opinions. I went to the 
gate with him, from which I could look down the street, and they were hurrahing 
and drinking at public-houses, and shots firing in all directions; and I walked 
up and down before my house, and certainly, to my great surprise, a shot came 
within a yard of me, close by my ear, and struck the house. 

“ 4574. Did you observe whether it struck the wall of your house immediately 
behind you?—Yes. 
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** 4575. Do you take for granted that the shot was fired at yourself ?—Yes ; 
I do not say that they wanted to kill me, and it was a very long distance that it 
was fired from. 

** 4576. Had you any reason to apprehend mischief at that meeting, from any 
intimation made to you or to any other person previous to that meeting ?—No ; 
I was very much surprised at this shot, and I went down to the magistrate who 
lived within a hundred yards of me, where the Orange flags and things were 
standing close to the magistrate’s door, at a public-house opposite; and I went 
to Mr. Murray, and said, ‘ Why, Mr. Murray, you may call this keeping the 
peace of Dungannon, but I never saw any thing so bad in my life; I have just 
been shot at; if you do not stop this firing, I think it is the most disgraceful 
thing I ever saw.’ However, the firing was not stopped, but I was a good deal 
surprised at the shot; because, though I do not conceal my ideas upon this 
subject, I have never made myself offensive, I believe ; but the following Sun- 
day, a lady, the wife of the chief constable, Mr. Duff, went to church ; she had not 
been to church the previous Sunday, and when she opened the prayer book, a 
paper dropped out, and she saw it was a curious sort of thing, and she gave it to 
Mr. Duff. 

“4577. Have you the paper here ?—I have; Mr. Duff looked at it, and saw 
what it was, and put it into his pocket, and brought it to me, and asked what he 
should do with it; I said, as to myself I did not care, but it was a most disgrace- 
ful thing to put a threatening notice into a church, particularly into the cover of 
a lady’s prayer book, and this is a copy of it: ‘ Sir,—As this is the last day to 
be in this rotten town, I send you this advice, tell Robinson that he and that 
damned scout Strong will do very little on Friday at the Protestant meeting ; 
that Duff and Sir F. Stoven had better stay in the house, or they may get an 
Orange ball which may cause them to stay at home on the 12th July. Tell Duff 
that he and Strong, that they will not be able to stop the meeting, nor the 
walking on the 12th; tell them to * * * *, Iremain your’s, 
something, Dodd, Amen.’ This was clearly put into the prayer book the Sunday 
before, but it was not found in consequence of Mrs. Duff not having gone to 
church till the following Sunday. I said he might do what he pleased with it, 
and he sent it to the primate; what was done I cannot say, but I believe Mr. 
Horner, the rector of Dungannon, took some pains to endeavour to find out the 
author. But Mr. Duff, by my advice, sent it to Mr. Jones, the secretary of the 
primate, and this is his answer: ‘ Dear Sir, 1 cannot say how greatly the primate 
was shocked at the disgraceful notice put into Mrs. Duff’s prayer book; his 
Grace has written to Mr. Horner to use all the means in his power to detect 
the person who placed it there; I write in a great hurry,’—but what was done 
I do not know. 

“ 4578. But the author of it was not found out ?—No. 

“4579. Had you ever before reason to suppose that the Orangemen had any 
spite against you ?—No; I never came into collision with them, except in this 
instance at Dungannon, where | happened to be living. 

** 4580. Have you heard that Lord Claude Hamilton was made an Orange- 
man at that very meeting ?—Yes, it is notorious. 

“* 4581. Had you any particular account of it?—No; I had no account of 
his being made an Orangeman, except that I knew he was made one in the after- 
noon of that day, about three o'clock. 


Well, what will the advocates of Orangeism say to all this, 
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and of all this, what will any honest Englishman _ think ¢ 
Have you, who peruse these pages, and who have read, not 
our commentary on the facts, but the statement of the facts 
themselves, given with simplicity, and with undisputed and 
indisputable impartiality, not by Irishmen under the influence 
of party feelings, but by an Englishman perfectly indifferent, 
and employed in an official capacity by the conservative 
government,—have you, we say, who read these recitals, con- 
sidered all the variety of outrage which they detail, and 
reflected on the wretched condition of the country, in which 
such atrocities have with impunity been committed ? A notice 
of assassination is served in the house of God—it is left in a 
prayer book, couched in phrases, part of which decency has 
compelled us to omit—it is followed by an exhibition of outrage, 
in which thousands appear, with all the offensive insignia of their 
detestable confederacy, and at the close of the scandalous 
scene, faithful to his warning, the writer of the sanguinary ad- 
monition, discharges his musket at the inspector general of the 
constabulary force. You are surely disposed to exclaim, at 
the perusal of this narrative, “ abominable and detestable!” 
at almost every incident which it contains. Yet, scandalous as 
all that you have read appears, a fact remains to be stated, in 
which we forbear from all comment, because for itself with a 
melancholy force it strongly speaks. 

Will it be believed, after Lord Claude Hamilton was made 
an Orangeman at a public-house, under the circumstances 
which we have detailed, he was made a magistrate of the 
county of Tyrone! ! Against Lord Claude Hamilton, as 
an individual, we make no charge: he may be the most im- 
partial man alive, but we ask “ was this well done?” in the 
name of that justice, which not only above all impunity, but 
above every surmise, ought by every wise and honest govern- 
ment to be exalted ? 

We pass to the consideration of the effect of the Orange 
Society on the administration of justice. If we had no facts 
to rely on, yet, from the constitution of the society itself, the 
inference would be irresistible. Orangemen are bound to 
lend each mutual aid ; and we find the following rule printed 
in the year 1835, under the head “ general rules.” 


“© Any member of the Orange Institution, who shall print or circulate any- 
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thing connected with the institution, affecting its character, or the character of 
any of its members, without the sanction of the Grand Lodge, or of the Grand 
Committee, shall be expelled by the Grand Lodge.” 


These being the obligations and liabilities of Orangemen, 
place twelve of them in a jury-box, and, in a party case, what 
will be their verdict? But let us, from conjecture, turn to 
the facts proved before the committee. 

If the Grand Lodge of Ireland should pass resolutions to 
advance money, in order to defend or prosecute, it seems 
tolerably plain, that, on the minds of Orangemen, that inter- 
position cannot fail to be attended with some effect. That 
they have done so, is established by their own records. Take 
the following resolution, in page 77 of the Appendix to the 
Irish Report. 


“ That asum of £.10 sterling be placed at the disposal of brother M‘Neale, 
for the purpose of defending an Orangeman, at present in the gaol of 
Dundalk.” 

The name of this Orangeman is M‘Beith. He was pro- 
secuted by the Crown, for having stabbed and killed a 
Catholic, with an oyster-knife, was convicted of man- 
slaughter, and sentenced to two years imprisonment, by Mr. 


Baker. 

“ 2948. There was £.10 voted on the 26th of June, 1833, for the families of 
men convicted of riot in the town of Newry ?—The money was advanced after 
they were convicted :—there was an appeal to the Protestants. of Ireland, and a 
subscription made of nearly £.300, to which the Grand Lodges gave £.10.” 


These rioters were sentenced to sixteen months’ imprison- 


ment. 
Mr. Ward is the solicitor to the Grand Orange lodge. We 


copy the following extract from his evidence. 


‘** 2553. Were you at the last Cavan assizes ?—I was. 

“ 2554. Were you sent there by the Orange body ?—I was. 

“* 2555. Will you show the committee the resolution upon which you were sent 
down ?—I cannot. 

“ 2556. What was the date ?—I do not recollect the date; itwas referred to a 
sub-committee that had the control of it ; and I believe you will find a resolution 
on the books referring it to a sub-committee. If the committee wish to see the 
case, with the opinions of two eminent counsel thereon, I have brought it to 
London, and I will produce it the next day. 

“* 2557. What were the Orangmen charged with?—They were charged with 
walking in procession. 

“* 2558. Were any of them found guilty?—-No; I advised them all to submit. 
My principal business at Cavan was to prosecute the magistrates for a violent 
assault and false imprisonment of a person not an Orangeman. 

** 2559. On behalf of the Orange body ?—On behalf of the Orange body. 


Cc 
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* 2560. Who were the magistrates ?—One was Mr. Williams, a particular 
friend of my own, and one a police-constable of the name of Fox. 

“ 2561. Did you prosecute them ?—No; the grand jury threw out the bills. 

** 2562. But they found bills against the Orangemen for walking in proces- 
sion ?—Yes.”’ 

Having shown the direct interference of the Orange Lodges 
in the administration of justice, let us see how that society has 
operated, and what effects the passions which it generates have 
had upon its members in this regard. The Reverend Mr. 
Brydge is a Presbyterian clergyman; he had been induced to 
promise an Orangeman, named Richey, to give evidence in 
his favour upon a prosecution ; that evidence he afterwards 
refused to give, and a body of Orangemen assembled, closed 
up his chapel, and in despite of a resolution of the Presbytery, 
refused to permit him to officiate, and thus deprived him of his 
profession, and of his bread. But this, an Englishman will 
exclaim, “ is impossible.” We shall give the proofs. We 
quote the following from the evidence of Mr. R. Bell. 

“ 6747. Was Richey tried for this murder ?—He was, and convicted, and 
executed. 

“* 6748. Did you ever hear that there had been an effort to obtain from acler- 
gyman a character for Richey, with a view to save his life ?—I did. 

* 6749. What clergyman ?—Mr. Brydge ; he was and is my clergyman. 

“ 6750. Is he a Presbyterian clergyman? He is a seceder; a member of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Ulster. 

* 6751. What is the name of his congreation ?—Castle Caulfield. 

“* 6752. Did he refuse to give that character ?—He did refuse; but I under- 
stood he first gave a character to the young man, supposing he was leaving the 
country, and then they came with a written character, requesting him to sign it, 
stating his innocence, and he said, No; I thought the young man was going out 
of the country at the time I gave you the character, and I have reason to believe 
now that he is not innocent, therefore I cannot give you the character by any 
means. 

“* 6753. According to your evidence the Rev. Mr. Brydge refused to give a 
character to be used in a court of justice for this person ?—He did. 

“ 6754. He had given a character, prior to that, with a view to his leaving 
the country ?—Yes ; at the time when, perhaps, he did not know that he was 
guilty. 

“ 6755. Did the Orangemen attack, in any manner, the Rev. Mr. Brydge for 
refusing to give that character in favour of Richey ?—After the execution of 
Richey I went to the meeting-house to sermon ; I had not been at home, I had 
come from Dublin by Dungannon on the night before; on going to the meeting- 
house, I did not know Mr. Brydge was not to be there, but there was a young 
man sent there as a probationer; they raised a great cry against Mr. Brydge; I 
said I was very sorry for it, but it would have been much worse to have executed 
Richey without a fair trial; that they were going to destroy Mr. Brydge without 
hearing his defence; [ said I hoped they would hear his defence before they 
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convicted him; that there was no man more ready to oppose him than I would 
be if there was any thing improper to be attached to his character.” 


On the succeeding Sunday, another scene of outrage took 


place, at which Mr. Bell says— 

“ They threatened him; they came into the meeting-house yelling, and 
shouting, and threatening him when he was in the pulpit, and ordered him 
from it, and he remonstrated with them, and begged of them to hear him in his 
own defence ; and if they did, that he was certain they would all give him credit 
for what he had done ; for that he had acted conscientiously, that he was afraid 
of doing harm to the young man, and they would not hear him.” 

The evidence then runs as follows :— 

“ 6795. Have you fully related what occurred on the second day ?-——No, not 
fully. 

“* 6796. State all the important circumstances of that day ?—I went so far as 
my going for a magistrate; he came and remonstrated with the people, and they 
would not attend to him by any means. They said, ‘ Away with him;’ they 
said they would not suffer him there; that they would have neither trial nor any 
thing else; but put him away, in consequence of his not supporting this man : 
then after leaving the place they were likely to trample us down, Mr. Brydge 
and his friends, but we escaped on that day. I suppose I need not take up the 
time of the Committee in stating a numbcr of particulars that I cannot be pre- 
cise about, but the rage of the Orange’ party was such, that we could not 
stand before them at all, nor could we be heard. When Mr. Brydge called a 
meeting of the Presbytery, the only authorised body to investigate the matter 
which was complained of, they pulled down several seats in the meeting-house, 
and destroyed part of the pulpit and windows. There were clergymen of the 
Established Church attended and took a part in it; the rector attended. 

“ 6797. That circumstance of which you are now speaking, took place after the 
transaction to which you have before adverted ?—Yes, some time after. 

‘** 6798. Was there a meeting of the Presbytery called ?—There was; there was 
a third day, and there was a great number of Orangemen came there with their 
colours, and some of them with flags and their colours up, to show themselves 
as Orange bodies. They came from different parts in procession. 

“ 6799. There was a meeting of the Presbytery after the sabbath ?—It was 
subsequent to the third day I have mentioned. 

“6800. At what place ?—At Castle Caulfield. 

“6801. At what period of time after the second meeting was the third ?—It 
was eight days. 

“6802. The first day was the first Sunday after the execution on the second ? 
—Yes, on that day fortnight was the third; there was a great number of men 
came there in procession ; Orangemen. 

“* 6803. Came where ?—To the meeting-house, and stood opposite the gate. 

“6804. Was there a meeting called by public notice of the Presbytery ?—There 
was, but that was subsequent. 

** 6805. What number of Orangemen were there ?—There were above 1000, I 
calculated so at the time. 

“* 6806. Was there a meeting called ?—There was not a meeting called on that 
day; I will give the transactions of that day in a word or two. I went to the 
meeting as usual, and the gates were shut, and there were men with red coats, as 
well as my memory serves me; I think they had arms. 
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“6807. Were they yeomanry ?—I think they were yeomanry coats. 

“6808, You believe that those red coats were yeomanry coats?—Yes ; and 
there was a man of that description, whom I understood to be brought there to 
assassinate Mr. Brydge. We could not get into the meeting-house at all; the 
party were very violent; the pretext was, their going to church that day. The 
church was very convenient to the meeting-house, but the church people were 
coming out before I went away, and there were very few went to church. 

“* 6809. Were they decorated ?—They were, a number of them. 

“6810. Had they music with them?—I think they had, I know they had 
flags. 

“6811. You are not sure whether they had music ?—No, I am not. 

“6812. Do you recollect the day of the execution ?—It was in August 1827, 
or the beginning of September; I cannot say to a day. 

“6813. By red coats, you mean red uniforms ?—Yes, it was part of their 
dress; there was a big coat over some of them. 

“€ 6814. Had you seen the yeomanry in their dress before ?—Yes. 

“6815. Was it the same sort of dress that the yeomanry are in the habit of 
wearing ?—I saw one coat in particular that was a yeomanry coat, and the man 
had coiled his coat round him, and I think he had something concealed. 

“6816. Did you see any arms that day?—I did not see any. 

“6817. Did you learn from any, and what source, that they were armed on 
that day,: or that arms were in the neighbourhood for the purpose of being used ? 
—Yes; and they threw stones at Mr. Brydge going home. 

“ 6818. Did they injure him ?—No, I believe he escaped very narrowly; I 
was not on the spot, but a person who was with him told me of it.” 


So much for the punishment of a clergyman, for perhaps 
refusing to perjure himself on behalf of an Orangeman. 

Our object being to state facts, and not to make comments 
(and of what comments are these outrages susceptible?) We 
proceed to another incident. Mr. Hancock is a magistrate of 
the county of Armagh, and because he had the virtuous bold- 
ness to take informations against, and commit Orangemen for 
walking in procession, we select from the Appendix to the 
second Report, page 180, the report of David Patton, chief 


constable of police. 
* Sh, Portadown, July 24, 1833. 

“* Thave the honour to report that on Wednesday the 17th instant, I received 
a warrant from Mr. Hancock, J. P., to apprehend fourteen persons charged by 
the police with illegally marching in procession on the 12th of July, the anniver- 
sary of the battle of the Boyne. These persons were all apprehended and lodged 
by me in the county gaol the following day, and at the assizes for this county, 
which commenced on the 18th instant, they were indicted for a misdemeanor 
before Judge Moore, who charged the jury in favour of a conviction; but the 
jury found only three of the fourteen persons who were arraigned, guilty, on the 
grounds (as I understood) that these individuals had been cautioned after the Ist 
of July by a magistrate, against such proceedings; and they acquitted the others, 
because (as I have heard) that a caution had been read to them on the 12th of 
July, warning them of the penal consequences of such illegal processions; the 
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three persons who were convicted have been allowed to stand out on bail, until 
a point raised by their counsel shall have been decided by the twelve judges ; the 
occurrences which led to this trial having happened in this district, 1 feel it my 
duty to take the earliest opportunity of laying the result, with all the circum- 
stances attending it, fully before you. 

“ I regret exceedingly to have to report that the persons who were acquitted, 
and who reside in the town and vicinity of Lurgan, fourteen miles distant from 
the assize town, were joined on their return home yesterday afternoon by a great 
concourse of persons, with music playing party tunes, and some of them deco- 
rated with orange sashes and ribands; on their arrival at Lurgan the procession 
was very large, and instantly bonfires were lighted in several parts of the town, 
which was now crowded ; a tar-barrel was also ignited and carried through the 
streets, and at last laid down before the door of Mr. Hancock, the committing 
magistrate: they then commenced breaking several panes of glass in the windows 
of this gentleman’s house ; and only that there happened to be a military party 
in Lurgan on their march, and who were about to be called out, and which had 
the effect of causing the mob to desist, Mr. Hancock informs me, he is of opinion 
his house would have been seriously injured. Mr. Hancock had the police 
stationed at Lurgan at his house during the evening, but he did not consider it 
prudent to attempt to act with a small police force against a highly excited 
multitude. 

“* I have been at Lurgan all the morning, and I am happy to be able to report 
that all is now quiet, and that I do not apprehend any repetition of the pro- 
ceedings of yesterday evening, although the minds of the population of this part 
of the country is much excited, in consequence of the late arrests and trial of the 
Orangemen. Should any thing further occur, I shall report the circumstances 
promptly to you. 

** I have the honour to be, &c. 
“ Sir WiLL1amM GOSSETT, (Signed) “ Davip Patton, 
“ &c. &c. &c.” ** Chief Constable of the Police.” 


Mr. Hancock was burned in effigy, and Dean Carter, a 
magistrate, appears to have been present. Mr. Hancock, on 
his examination before the Committee, read the evidence of 
Mr. Brownlow, given by him on the inquiry relating to Jan- 
deragee. It is in these words :— 


“ | am a magistrate for Armagh; I saw Mr. Hancock when the examinations 
were taken at Lurgan; we told the men who were brought up that we were 
anxious to take their bail; they declined giving bail, and we had to send them 
to Armagh gaol in consequence; I did not witness any diversity of feeling on 
that occasion ; the feeling was nearly universal; the proceeding had the ap- 
pearance of being particularly unpopular with the Orangemen of the county: 
after the assizes ended in Armagh, I returned to Lurgan; when I returned, I 
saw the first demonstration of feeling at Portadown church, where an orange flag 
was hoisted on the church; I met Colonel Blacker; I proceeded to Lurgan, and 
saw a flag on that steeple also; there were several persons at the toll-gate; I 
passed on without receiving any notice; guns were firing during the time, flags 
were flying, and the noise was heard of the assemblage of large bodies of people ; 
a large assembled multitude during the whole night ; I saw marks of fire before 
Mr. Hancock’s door the next day, and his windows were broken; I do not say 
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any such thing as that the whole Protestant population had the same feelings on 
the subject ; I should be very sorry; I should hope a very large portion had not? 
but as far as I saw on that occasion, it was a feeling condemnatory of the conduct 
of Mr. Hancock and myself; I think burning a magistrate in effigy is calculated 
to bring the laws and the vindicators of the laws of the country into great dis- 
repute; and if something is not done to prevent such a proceeding, it will be in 
vain for the magistrates to assert or vindicate those laws.” 

Two cases more with respect to the conduct of Orangemen 
in the public tribunals we shall quote, and conclude this head 
of our division. Lord Gosford gives the following account 


of an incident, which occurred at Armagh. 

“* 3562. There were some Orangemen tried for walking in procession at the 
last Armagh assizes ?—There were. 

“ 3563. Some of them pleaded guilty, and expressed their regret for having 
violated the law ?—So I understood. 

“ 3564. Three of them refused to make any acknowledgment of their offence 
or deprecate its punishment, did they not ?—I did hear of one or two. I cannot 
recollect the number, but such a circumstance did occur. 

“3565. Baron Pennefather was the judge upon that occasion ?—I believe 
he was. 

** 3566. Did not Baron Pennefather call upon those three Orangemen to 
make some atonement and apology for their offence?—I believe they were 
called upon, I understood, to say whether they were guilty or not guilty, and 
they refused to plead guilty. 

‘* 3567. Is your Lordship sure those persons were Orangemen ?—They were 
tried for walking in an Orange procession. I understood they were Orangemen. 

** 3568. Did your Lordship receive a letter from a member of the grand jury 
at those assizes, informing you that these three Orangemen, when the judge 
called upon them to apologize for their offence, sung the ‘ Protestant Boys’ in 
open court ?—They whistled, as I understood. I heard that they wheeled about, 
and whistled some party tune. I had such a letter from a grand juror. 

“ 3569. You have no doubt of the fact?—I have none. I think it also but 
fair to mention, that I did hear, though it was not in the letter, that the man 
who whistled was drunk, but I am stating that from hearsay.” 

Baron Pennefather sentenced these men to three weeks 
imprisonment. ‘Their having been drunk, has been urged as 
a mitigation of the outrage committed in a court of justice. 
Let us see how Orangemen deport themselves when they 
are not intoxicated with wine, or fermented liquor, but by 
that ardent spirit of ferocity, under whose influence they have 
enacted the abominations of which we have given a faint but 


not inaccurate outline. 

In page 247 of the Appendix in the Maghera case, an 
account is given of a scene that took place at the Quarter 
Sessions at Magherafelt. 

* Upon a very particular examination of the transaction that took place on 
the day and night of the 12th, and on the information of James Farrell, a Roman 
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Catholic, whose house was burned, the magistrates decided on committing to 
prison the following persons, charged with the burning of said Farrell's house ; 
viz., Bartley Kennedy, Daniel M‘Peake, William Boyd, John M‘Neill, all of 
Bellaghy: William Magree, David Dixon, of Drumlamph; and Jonathan 
Monaghan, of Old Town. 

‘* Mr. Knox, aschairman of the magistrates’ meeting, made known the decision ; 
the court-house was crowded and filled with Orangemen, some of whom attended 
on account of the investigation, and others who were attending the funeral of an 
Orangeman that day at Magherafelt. A cry of rescue was raised before 
Mr. Knox had finished explaining the decision of the magistrates, and a great 
body of persons rushed towards the dock to enlarge the prisoners, and forced 
open the door. Mr. Crossley jumped into the dock, and put himself, with the 
police, between the prisoners and the rescuing party, and swore the prisoners 
should not be rescued ; however, as it appeared to the magistrate to resist would 
be vain, the prisoners were rescued. But it is right to say that the prisoners, or 
the greater part of them, endeavoured to prevent the rescue, and those that 
were set at large came back and surrendered themselves. Those that the 
magistrates refused bail for were committed to prison, and the others have given 
bail. 

“ Informations have been sworn to as to the rescue, and several persons 
charged have been arrested and given bail. 

** With respect to the meeting of Orangemen in Maghera in the morning, 
Mr. Crossley made an information. By the desire of Mr. Knox, he went up to a 
party of Orangemen assembled round a flag, and required them to disperse ; they 
said they would not, and one of them produced a document in a frame, and 
glazed, whick he said was the warrant and authority for them to meet ; Mr. Crossley 
took the warrant in his hand, and it was immediately snapped away by some ofthe 
party ; Mr. Knox then came up and read the Riot Act (this was the first time 
the Riot Act was read for the day). Mr. Crossley recognised, before and after 
the Riot Act was read, William Orr, Joseph Sloss, William Porter, and a man 
named Moor; the names are mentioned in Mr. Crossley’s information, and it is 
also stated, that he saw three of them, viz., Sloss, armed with a pitchfork, Orr 
also armed, and Porter with an Orange pole. It appears that on the night of 
the 12th July, the magistrates at Castle Dawson, Mr. Hunter and Mr. Sheil, 
assisted by the military, took several stands of arms from the Orangemen, 
which were delivered to Mr. Crossley, who deposited them in the bridewell of 
Magherafelt, and had them locked up in the cells. 

“ It appears that Mr. Hunter, at the time the arms were taken, made a 
promise to the Orangemen that he would return them to the owners. 

“ At the time of the rescue in the court-house of Magherafelt there was a 
general cry through the court that the arms should be given up; and upon 
consultation amongst the magistrates, and that feeling resistance would lead to 
bloodshed, and that the arms would be taken by force, the police force present 
not being sufficient to resist the mob that seemed determined to take the arms, 
and because the magistrates wished to act, or appear to act, upon the promises 
made by Mr. Hunter, that the arms should be given up, it was agreed that they 
should be returned; and they were then taken away by the Orangemen, who 
proceeded through the street, firing shots, beating drums, and colours flying.” 


In the above account, many extraordinary circumstances 
are detailed; in a court of justice, never perhaps was there a 
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scene of greater atrocity performed—the ferocious rescue of 
the prisoners—the call for arms—the restoration by the magis- 
trates, under the influence of terror, of the weapons with 
which these desperate and banded men had perpetrated their 
crimes—these are indeed remarkable features in this transaction: 
but amongst all the incidents which are described, none strikes 
us so much as the exhibition of a warrant “in a frame and 
glazed,” which the Orangemen declared to be their authority 
to meet. In the document from which we quote, the following 


observation is made :— 

*“* It appears that the Orangemen were disposed to resist the authority of the 
magistrates, and that they considered that their warrants to assemble and hold 
Orange Lodges, authorised them to meet and march in procession, in opposition to 


the magistrates’ authority.” 
Let this be marked. A law is enacted against processions— 


of that law proclamation is made by the government—the 
magistrates exert themselves to enforce it. To that law the 
WARRANT—the authority of the Orange Society—is opposed, 
and by that authority the law is defeated and overthrown. 
What was exhibited by the Orangemen in their march through 
the country? Did they content themselves with flags and 
standards, and the ordinary emblems of their association? Not 
satisfied with the usual accompaniments to their riotous peram- 
bulations, they had their warrant “ framed and glazed,” and 
to the magistrate who called upon them to desist, made an 
ostentatious and insolent display. 

It may be insisted by the advocates of Orangeism, that this 
was a solitary instance in which the WARRANT was set up 
against the law. We shall set all doubt on that point at rest, 
and cite the evidence of Mr. Sharman Crawford, the member 
for Dundalk, a gentleman of very large property and of high 
personal consideration. ‘The Government, on the 10th July, 
1829, had issued a proclamation, to prevent Orange processions. 
Mr. Sharman Crawford swore an information respecting the 
circumstances which followed the issuing of that proclamation, 
and produced it before the Committee. The following is his 
evidence :— 

“* 4313. Do the informations contain a narrative of the entire transaction ?— 
They do: after stating the instructions I received from Colonel Ward, I state, 
‘ Agreeably thereto, informant attended at Crossgar, on Monday, the 12th of 


July; found there a party of constabulary, consisting of twelve men, commanded 
hy Fielding Giveen, Esq., chief constable. Informant first caused an arch, 
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which had been erected in the village, to be taken down; informant then 
detached a party of four men with Mr. Giveen, to take down another arch 
erected at the Cock public-house, about a mile distant from Crossgar. Mr. Giveen 
reported on his return, that, from the threats and violence of the persons 
assembled, he did not think it prudent to attempt the removal of said arch. By 
this time, the Orangemen had assembled to the amount of large numbers, in 
procession, with fifes, and drums, and colours; some individuals in the proces- 
sion carried short poles, with halberts or pikes on the ends of them; in some 
cases, drawn swords were carried by persons at the head of the lodges. A 
few pistol shots were fired, apparently loaded with powder, and a determined 
disposition was exhibited to resist the civil power. Informant met some of the 
first lodges, and stopped them, and read to them his Grace’s proclamation, and 
commanded them to disperse, but without effect. Informant then attempted to 
stop other lodges for the same purposes, but no attention would be paid. They 
forcibly marched on, apparently defying the civil power. Informant then dis- 
patched an express to Downpatrick, for further assistance. In the mean time, 
informant procured the attendance of Mr. Hugh Taylor, junior (denominated 
district master of Saintfield), and a few other masters of lodges, in a house, and 
read to them his Grace’s proclamation, and commanded them to disperse, and 
stated every consideration in his power to induce them to do so. They treated 
the communication with respect, but said they had warrants for marching, 
bearing the authority of Government; and that they considered themselves 
justified in marching until these warrants were withdrawn. They produced to 
informant some of these warrants, bearing, as well as informant recollects, the 
signatures of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, Lord Enniskillen, 
and some other individuals. Informant endeavoured to impress upon them 
that they were acting under a wrong impression, but without effect, in saying 
that I found they were under this delusion, which I ascertained, by further com- 
munication with them, that the Duke of Cumberland’s name being attached 
to the document, was an authority equal to that of the Government of the 
country, or greater. I argued the point with them; they stated to me that the 
Duke of Cumberland is a greater duke than the Duke of Northumberland. I 
attempted to remove this delusion, but without effect; though they said they had 
a warrant from Government, it appeared, when I came to investigate it, that 
they had no warrant from Government, but those warrants. 

“* 4342. Was the person to whom you spoke, who showed you the warrant 
signed by the Duke of Cumberland and Lord Enniskillen, the owner of the 
public-house ?—No; it was either Mr. Hugh Taylor, or some of the other 
masters of the Orange body. Mr. Hugh Taylor is the son of a very respectable 
gentleman; a person in the middle order of life, living in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Crossgar. 

“« 4343. Did Mr. Taylor treat the authority he had, which, according to your 
recollection, was signed by the Duke of Cumberland and Lord Enniskillen, as of 
equal, if not greater, authority than any you derived from the Duke of Northum- 
berland ?—The master of the Orange body with whom I communicated did; I do 
not say that he did in particular. 

** 4344, It was observed by some of the party that the authority which they 
had was as great, if not greater, than that which you had ?—Yes. 

“ 4345. You were then in the King’s name, as a magistrate, executing your 
duty ?’—Yes. 

* $346. And you were informed that the warrant which they had, gave them 
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authority greater than your’s ?—Yes, I recollect their stating their warrants to be 
signed by the Duke of Cumberland, whereas mine was signed only by the Duke 
of Northumberland. 

“* 4347. The Duke of Cumberland being the brother of the King, though 
the Duke of Northumberland was the viceroy, and representing His Majesty ?— 
Yes. 

“* 4348. The individual being of higher rank ?—Yes. 

** 4349. When you explained to them fully, and used all the considerations in 
your power for the purpose of inducing them to obey the laws, did they yield to 
your remonstrances ?—No ; my information states that they persisted for two or 
three hours ; and I was in that position, that not having sufficient force, I 
thought it would be very imprudent in me to take any measures forcibly to dis- 
perse the mob. 

“ 4350. They were assembled in thousands ?—Yes. 

“ 4351. The leaders with swords ?—Yes. 

‘** 4352. Many of them ?—I do not say there were many of them with swords ; 
the impression upon my mind is, that every lodge had somebody with a sword 
drawn at the head of it. 

«© 5994. When the Orange district masters assembled in a public-house at 
Crossgar, they showed you a warrant signed, as you recollect, by the Duke of Cum- 
berland, as grand master, and by Lord Enniskillen, as deputy grand master ?—] 
cannot say to the particular offices they held, but I presume it was so. 

“ 5995. Did you state to them that you were a magistrate clothed with the 
authority of the executive, and call upon them showing the proclamation to dis- 
perse ?—I did so. 

“ 5996. Did you do all in your power to impress upon them, that it was their 
duty, as loyal subjects, to yield to your authority as a magistrate ?—Yes ; I used 
every persuasive means I could. 

“* 5997. Did you succeed ?—No. 

* 5998. Did they say that they had an authority superior to your’s ?—Yes; 
that was what they said. 

“* 5999. Did they say so, handing you a warrant signed, as you recollect, by 
the Duke of Cumberland ?—yYes; I think there was more than one warrant; I 
think there were several warrants shown to me. 

** 6000. You mentioned one as having particularly read it?—I think they 
showed me more than one that had the same signatures. 

** 6001. Upon what notion do you conceive they founded that opinion of their’s 
that their authority was superior to your’s ?—Because the Duke of Cumberland 
was the King’s brother; I do not know that they used those words, but that was 


the notion.” 


And who that reads the rules and regulations of the society, 
can find any difficulty in accounting for the “ supersedeas” of 
the law, which the authority of the Duke of Cumberland had 
thus effected? ‘To His Royal Highness, and the part which 
he has taken in directing the affairs of the institution (passing 
to the consideration of the use made of the society as a political 
engine) we invite the reader's attention. 

From page 8 of the Report made by the Committce in Orange 
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Lodges in Great Britain and the Colonies, we extract the 
following finding :— 

** By the laws and ordinances of the Loyal Orange Institution, the Grand 
Master of the Empire is the chief and supreme head; his office is permanent 
and uncontrolled ; no particular functions or duties can be prescribed to him, as 
his powers and authority are discretionary, illimitable, and absolute ; and, to him, 
the honour and welfare of the institution are implicitly confided. 

“ It is declared in the report of the Grand Lodge on 13th February, 1834, 
‘ That implicit obedience to the commands of the Grand Master, due subordi- 
nation to the Grand Lodge and the constitutefl authorities, and unreserved con- 
formity to the laws and ordinances of the institution, are duties imperative on 
Orangemen.’ 

“ His Royat Hicuness Ernest Aucustus, Duke or CUMBERLAND, is 
now the Grand Master of the Empire; being equally the supreme head of the 
Loyal Orange Institution in Great Britain, and of the Grand Orange Lodge 
in Dublin: thus connecting all the Orangemen in the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies.” 

The Orangemen of England presented an address to the 
Carlton Club, setting forth their principles and their means of 
accomplishing the objects, of which they intimated enough, to 
allow the rest to be readily understood. From that address 


the Committee extract the following passage :— 

*«* It (the Orange Institution) is governed by a grand master, the first prince 
of the blood, who, with the aid of noblemen and gentlemen, eminent for loyalty, 
wisdom, and sound discretion, will be able (when the institution shall become 
more extensively ramified) to muster, in every part of the empire, no small 
portion of all that is sound in the community, and thus present, in every 
quarter, a phalanx too strong to be overpowered by the destructives, which will 
give a moral as well as a known physical strength to the government of the 
King, and will enable it to set at defiance the tyrannous power that has been so 
madly called into existence.’ ” 

The Committee observe :— 

“Your Committee submit that such publications indicate the importance which 
is attached to the increase of numbers in the Orange Institution with the view to 
the effects likely to be produced by a display of physical force. 

“ In the printed proceedings of the Grand Lodge, 4th June, 1833, the Duke 
of Cumberland is reported to have stated, that ‘ if the Grand Lodge have not 
confidence in the Grand Master it is better perhaps that I should know it; but 
if it have confidence its members must be aware that it is my wish to simplify 
the proceedings of the institution as much as possible. ‘ Individual opinion is 
not to be consulted upon vital and important arrangements, involving the welfare 
and best interests of the institution.’ 

“ It must always be kept in mind, that the power of calling out the members 
of all the Orange Lodges in Ireland rests with the Grand Master and his deputy, 
on the application of twelve members of the grand committee; that the same 
person is Grand Master of Great Britain and of Ireland, having the same powers, 
which are stated to be uncontrolled and arbitrary, of bringing together large 
bodies of armed and unarmed men, to make a demonstration of physical fore: 


which might prove highly dangerous. 
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The Orange institution, whatever the inferior classes of such 
fanatics may be taught to think, is intended by those, who 
have displayed so much vicious ingenuity in forming it, 
as a political instrument to be used for the purpose of obtaining 
and securing a masterdom in the state. While the leaders of 
the society indulge their followers of the lower order, in 
processions, and parades, from which the ignominious grati- 
fication, of insulting their Catholic neighbours while they cry, 
“ to Hell with Popery,” is derived; they are themselves 
engaged in the loftier enterprise of gaining, through the 
organisation of that vast mass, over which they exercise a 
sway, an ascendancy in the country. We find them accordingly 
interposing in elections, directing their confederated vassals, to 
adopt, or to oppose, particular public measures, and endea- 
vouring throughout to gain that control over the government, 
which it seems evident, is the great end of this extraordinary 
institution. 

In the reports before us, we find extracted from the pro- 
ceedings of the Orange Societies in both countries, a series of 
resolutions and addresses, by which a constant interposition in 
every great political question is proved. The Irish Orange- 
men recommended that petitions against Catholic emancipation 
from every county, city, borough, and parish, should be got 


up:—again they resolved, 
“ 5th May, 1832. 

‘“« That circulars be forwarded to the several masters of the Orange Lodges in 
Ireland, requesting them to procure petitions from their several lodges to both 
Houses of Parliament against the new Irish education system, also against the 
Irish Reform Bill, and to forward them without delay to the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Roden, House of Lords, London, endorsed ‘ Parliamentary 
* Petition.’ ”’ 


We find them expelling members from their body for their 
votes at elections, and when Mr. Dobbin stood for Armagh, 


they determined— 
** 24th Dec. 1834. 

‘“* That a document be prepared, to be forwarded to the Orange electors of the 
city of Armagh, calling on them most strongly to support a Protestant candidate, 
and give their most determined opposition to the return to Parliament of 
Mr. Dobbin, or any other person professing the same radical principles.” 


But in these steps, it may be said that they did no more, than 
follow the example of the Catholic and other associations. 
Giving them all the benefit, which the comparison can supply 
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to those, who called for coercive bills, in order to crush their 
antagonists, whom they denounced for proceedings, copied by 
themselves ; we beg to inquire, whether either the Catholic, or 
any other association, ever acted such a part as it has been 
proved, to demonstration, they took with respect to the ex- 
tension of their system into the colonies, and the enrolment of 
the British army in that league, of which, to adopt their own 
expression, the first prince of the blood is at the head. 

The utmost exertions appear to have been used to diffuse 
Orangeism in the Canadas. The resolutions adopted, both by 
the English and Irish Grand Lodges, and the correspondence 
published in the Appendix, set all question upon this point at 
rest. 

The committee of the Grand Lodge of Ireland, on the 17th 
of November, 1831, report to the Grand Lodge as follows :— 
“ Your committee have received from America, the most 
“‘ cheering accounts, and the lodges now sitting there, under 
“your warrants, emulate each other in evincing their gra- 
“‘ titude, for the interest taken by you in their welfare.” In 
the Appendix to the Report of the Parliamentary Committee, 
page 22, will be seen an account published by the Orange 
Society itself, of its proceedings on the 19th of April, 1832. 
The Duke of Cumberland was in the chair; the following 
entry is made in their minutes :— 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 

“ [X.—With a view to extend the advantages of our excellent institution in 
Upper and Lower Canada—for the purpose of disseminating its principles far 
and wide—on the recommendation of the grand committee, whose members had 
examined documents and testimonials of his eligibility, the grand lodge have 
appointed Ogle Robert Gowan, Esq., to be the deputy grand master of all the 
provinces in British North America, with the dependencies, colonies, and 
settlements, belonging, appertaining, or adjacent thereto.” 

In page 204 of the Appendix to the Parliamentary Report 
on the Orange Lodges in Great Britain and the Colonies, the 
reader will find an account of the general quarterly meeting of 
the Grand Lodge of British North America; we quote the 
following extracts :— 

* No. XII. 
“GRAND ORANGE LODGE OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

“ At a general quarterly meeting of the Grand Orange Lodge of British North 
America, assembled in the city of Toronto, pursuant to public notice, on 
Monday, the 26th day of January, 1835, Ogle R. Gowan, Esq. M. P., Provincial 
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Grand Master, in the chair, the following, with a variety of other proceedings, 
were entered into :— 

Ist. Resolved,—That the reports this day read of the proceedings of the 
respective meetings of the Grand Lodges of Great Britain and Ireland, are 
highly interesting and important to this meeting; and that we hail with much 
satisfaction the rapid progress of the institution in our father-land. 

“ 6th. Resolved,—That we deeply sympathise with our Orange brethren in 
Ireland, in the privations to which they were subjected, by mob tyranny and 
oppression on the one hand, and executive folly and forgetfulness on the other ; 
but we trust the period of oppression has passed, and that the time has at length 
arrived, when their former services will be faithfully remembered, and their 
present principles duly appreciated. 

“7th. Resolved,—That an address be prepared to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland, the Illustrious Grand Master of the empire, expressive of 
the thanks and gratitude felt for His Royal Highness by the Orangemen of 
British America. 

“ 8th. Resolved,—That a correct list of the grand officers, chosen at the annual 
meeting, be printed. 

“9th. Resolved,—That no warrants be held as legal, or acknowledged as in 
connexion with the Orangemen of Upper Canada, except such as are issued by 
the Grand Lodge of British North America, until after the return of the delegate 


from Great Britain and Ireland, military lodges alone excepted. 
“ Octe R. Gowan, G. M., Chairman.” 


What, it will be asked, can be the object of all this? 
Colonel Blacker will inform us; the candour of the following 
disclosures surprises us : 


** 9355. Do you mean to say, that the Orangemen in Upper Canada have 
communicated with Ireland, stating that they are watching attentively the 
conduct of the English Government towards the Protestants in Ireland, for the 
purpose of directing them in the part which they should take, as to the defence 
of the province, in the approaching struggle in Canada?—Yes, I have heard it 
spoken of, both in my own county and in Belfast. 

“ 9356. Then, in point of fact, they were disposed to make their allegiance to 
the British Government in Canada depend upon the conduct of the Government 
to the Protestants in Jreland?—I do not say any thing about their allegiance ; 
but that the conduct of the Government here would a good deal determine their 
conduct. 

“* 9357. What is the struggle to which you alluded in Canada ?—The strong 
disposition that is stated to prevail among the French party, the anti- British 
party, in Lower Canada, to separate that country from Great Britain, and to 
throw off the British yoke. 

“ 9358. Do you mean to intimate, that their devotion to the British Crown, 
and the measure of their exertions, would in some degree be regulated by 
whether the British Government take part with the adversaries of Protestantism 
in Ireland or not ?—Yes, the communication was to that effect ; that it depended 
a good deal upon the conduct of the British Government towards the Protest- 
ants and the Protestant institutions in Ireland; of course the whole of this was 


hearsay. 
“ 9359. You have no doubt that such communication did come from many 
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persons to their friends in Belfast and in the north of Ireland ?—I have no 
doubt upon the subject, from the way in which I heard it talked of generally.” 


In the recent debates in Parliament, disclosures as to the 
state of Lower Canada have been made, which prove that with 
respect to that colony, the utmost skill and caution are 
required, in order that the feelings of the great majority of the 
people may not be alienated from the English government : 
the grievances of which the Canadians complain, it was 
admitted required redress. The state of the bench in Canada, 
the mode in which the legislative council were appointed, the 
application of the colonial revenues, and other subjects, it was 
confessed, required that measures founded on a new and well 
considered policy, should be devised. The Parliamentary 
Committee on the state of Canada, were so conscious of the 
danger of producing irritation, that they determined to 
suppress the evidence laid before them. Such is the con- 
dition of things in Lower Canada; and under these circum- 
stances, in a country where the great majority of the people 
are Roman Catholic, where the House of Assembly are almost 
entirely Roman Catholic—the Orangemen of England and 
Ireland, with the sanction of the Duke of Cumberland, may 
under his immediate direction, introduce their pestilent princi- 
ples, organize Protestants against Catholics, insult the mass of 
the people, and to spread their doctrines, and their confederacy, 
into every regiment quartered amongst them, cmploy the 
most active, and we may add, their no longer clandestine 
exertions. 

In New South Wales (a spot in which if certain of the 
Orangemen were located, through the intervention of the laws 
of their country, the public interests would be in no small 
degree promoted), the same efforts seem to have been made 
to extend this institution. In the West India Islands, in 
Malta, and in Corfu, the same project has been pursued, and 
we have no doubt that these steps have been taken, principally 
with a view to corrupt the several divisions of the British 
army, who happened to be stationed in our foreign possessions. 
The army was, beyond all question, one of the great objects of 
the machinations of the Orange leaders. We turn to this our 
last and most important topic. 
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It will be recollected, how strenuously, when first the 
charge was made, it was denied, that Orange Lodges had been 
established in the army. For a considerable period there was 
no distinct proof of the violation of the orders issued by the 
Horse Guards, many years ago, against the introduction of 
Orangeism among the trcops; and the proof being imperfect, 
the advocates of Orangeism (we trust in ignorance of the real 
facts) vehemently asserted, that no such thing existed, and 
that this, like many other imputations, was a gross and 
scandalous calumny upon their body. The books of the 
Society having however been produced, the real facts came 
out. At first the attention of the Parliamentary Committee 
was struck by the following entry made by the Deputy Grand 
Secretary of Ireland, Mr. Swan, in a volume containing an 
account of the proceedings of the Irish Orangemen. 

* 15th Feb., 1833. 
“ Wm. Scott, 16th Comp. Royal Sappers and Miners. 
“That the committee would most willingly forward all documents connected 


with the Orange system, to any confidential person in Ballymena, as prudence 
would not permit that printed documents should be forwarded direct to our military 


brethren. 


ow. 3” 


Ist Jan., 1834. 
“ Resolved,—That Warrant No. 1592 be granted to Joseph Meineigh, of the 
First Royals, on the recommendation of brother Adam Schoales, of Derry.” 


The next entry was, if possible, more remarkable; the 
Reverend Charles Boyton was well known as a man of great 
abilities, and a distinguished leader of the Conservatives of 
Ireland; he had marshalled the Brunswick Club against 
Catholic emancipation, and had in England, in conjunction 
with Mr. O'Sullivan, addressed several public meetings with 
considerable effect ; once a fellow of Trinity College, of which 
he returned the members, and since a beneficed clergyman, 
with a very considerable living; his name could not fail to 
attract attention, and with no little surprise the following 


entry was perused :— 
17th December, 1829. 
‘“* Moved by Rev. C. Boyton, seconded by E. Cottingham, 
“ That T. B. White’s suggestions be adopted as the resolution of this com- 
mittee. 
“* That the next dormant No. be issued to the 66th regiment, and the Quebec 
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brethren be directed to send in a correct return, in order that new warrants be 


issued.” 


*There, was found a proof of three most important points ; 
jirst, that a resolution was publicly passed, to create an Orange 
Lodge in a regiment; and, secondly, that the extension of the 
system to Canada, was one of the deliberate acts of the 
society; and, thirdly, that the most able and conspicuous 
individual of the entire society, had taken in this enterprise a 
direct and leading part. It was on the 17th of December, 
1829, that Mr. Boyton thought it consistent with his duty as 
a clergyman, and a British subject, to adopt this step. At that 
time, the Orange body had not attracted much of the public 
notice, and in their security from investigation fell into 
incaution; but what must have been the surprise of the 
committee, when they found that, actually after the parlia- 
mentary committee had been appointed (it was appointed on 
the 23rd of March, 1835), resolutions were passed respecting 
the granting of warrants to regiments, of which the following 
entries appear in the Appendix. 

** 25th March, 1835. 


“ PRESENT: 
N. D. Cromelin, Chairman. 


Rev. R. Handcock. Hugh R. Baker. 
Annesly Hughes. Wm. R. Ward. 
Sir D. J. Dickenson. Allan Ellison. 
James C. Lowry. Wm. W. Childers. 
Thos. Marshall. John J. Butler. 
Thos. J. Stoney. John O. Jones. 
James Jones. William Swan. 


“ That warrant No. 1537 be granted to brother Robert Moore, for the 15th 
Light Dragoons. 
“ Moved by W. Swan, and seconded by J. O. Jones, 
“ That lodge 1575 be permitted to initiate Mr. Talbot, formerly a Roman 
Catholic. 
* Moved by James C. Lowry, seconded by Wm. Swan, 
“ That a warrant, No. 1765, be granted to Robert Taylor, for second battalion 
of the Ist Royals.” 
“ Ist April, 1835. 
** PRESENT: 
N. D. Cromelin, Chairman. 


Rev. R. Handcock. George W. Breton. 
John Mayne. Wm. W. Childers. 
Isaac Butt. Hugh R. Baker. 
Wm. C. Espy. Stewart Blacker. 
H. Murphy. Wm. Swan. 
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“ That warrant 1372 be granted to brother John N. King, for the 4th Dragoon 
Guards.” 

These entries left no room for doubting that Orangeism had 
extended itself very considerably in the army; at the same 
time, it was protested by the Duke of Cumberland, and other 
persons of very high consideration, that they were utterly 
ignorant of the fact ; after these strong assurances upon their 
part, still more startling evidence came out, before the English 
parliamentary committee, who make on this subject the 
following report :— 

‘** In the earlier years the applications to the Loyal Orange Institution, from 
the militia, and the other regiments which had been in Ireland, were chiefly for 
the exchange of Irish warrants, which they had received in Dublin, for English 
warrants : and the letters will show that they were very numerous. In the cir- 
cular of the proceedings of the Imperial Grand Lodge, of the 4th June, 1833, 
there is the following notice :—‘ All Irish warrants, now in operation in Great 
Britain, should be immediately exchanged for English warrants, by an appli- 
cation to the deputy grand secretary, to whose office the former ought to be sent 
without delay.” And Mr. Chetwoode informed the committee, that he never 
hesitated to exchange English for [rish warrants to regiments, or to any part of 
the army, and never made any inquiry, or hesitated to grant them. It is, how- 
ever, stated by him that he had an impression that all the military warrants had 
been granted in Ireland to non-commissioned officers and privates, with the 
previous sanction of the commanding officers, although he never saw any note 
or certificate to that purport to warrant that belief. 

*“* Your committee have selected some letters, received from non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates in the army, and also the answers to them, which 
will satisfy the House that the grand officers of the Loyal Orange Institution 
have given assistance and encouragement to keep up, and to establish, lodges in 
the army, although these officers were made acquainted with the orders of the 
ing or holding them in regiments; 


rbidding the attenc 


lor } 





commander-in-chi 


and, notwithstanding they were informed that some commanding officers had 


lges in conformity with the general orders. Major 





actually suppressed the k 
Anderson, commanding the 50th regiment, destroyed warrant No. 53, which 
was held in that corps, and thereon a letter was written, by Henry Nichols, of 
the light company, dated May 27, 1830, requesting a new warrant. Major 
Middleton, of the 42nd regiment, also prohibited the holding of the lodge in 
that regiment at Malta. It will also be seen by the letters from New South 
Wales, and the letters to Corfu and other places, that the general orders of the 
commander-in-chief were explained, by the deputy grand secretary, to the 
soldiers with whom he corresponded, as being intended, not really to suppress 
the lodges, but merely to hold out only a semblance of doing so. 

“Your committee inserts a list of military warrants, issued to the following 


extracted from the printed register of 1830, presented by Mr. Chetwoode ; and 


if the regiments and military corps, holding warrants under the grand lodge of 
Dublin, as stated in the evidence before the House, are 
will be seen how large a portion of the army has been at different times imbued 


taken into account, it 


with Orangeism 
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No. ). idth Light Dragoons. No. 131, 16th Light Dragoons. 
1. Royal Sappers and Miners, 65. 51st Light Infantry. 
7th company. | 181. 6th Foot. 
33. 24th regiment of Foot. | 190. Gth Dragoon Guards. 
58. 95th, or Rifle Brigade. 204. 5th Ditto Ditto 
64. 35th Regiment. 205. Royal Artillery, 4th battalion. 
65. Royal Artillery Drivers. | 232. Ditto Ditto, 7th Ditto. 
66. 43rd Regiment. 238. 67th Foot. 
67. Royal Artillery. 241. 29th Foot. 
77. Royal Horse Artillery. 243. Royal Sappers and Miners. 
84. 42nd Foot (Highlanders). | 248. Ditto Artillery, 5th battalion. 
87. 59th Foot. | Ditto Ditto, 6th Ditto. 


94th Foot. 
17th Foot. 
Ist Royal Dragoons. 
6th Dragoon Guards. 


94. Rifle Brigade, 2nd battalion. 
104. 42nd Regiment. 
114. Rifle Brigade. 

120. 31st Foot. 

125. 7th Dragoon Guards. 

Then follows a list, consisting of two pages and a half in the 
report, of various sums of money received from lodges in the 
army. 

The parliamentary committee proceed thus— 

“ It will be seen by the correspondence between non-commissioned officers 
ind privates in different regiments of the line, and of the artillery at Bermuda, 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Corfu, and the deputy grand secretary of the institution, 
that Orange Lodges have not only been held in regiments in these colonies, with 
the knowledge of the grand officers of the institution, but that the soldiers have 
been encouraged by them to hold such lodges under the most suspicious circum- 
stances. ‘The books of the institution show also that money has been received 
from them, from time te time, for the warrants, and there are a great many 
letters demandin y the dues owing to the Grand Lodge by the members of these 
lodges; and it is difficult to comprehend how all this could be done, and con- 
tinued for so many years, without the knowledge of the grand officers of the 


} 


Institution in London, to whom, it may fairly be presumed, that the books of the 
secretary and treasurer have been always accessible. 
“ New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land appear to be deeply imbued with 


the system of Orangeism. Your committee refer to several letters which have 





come before them, and w exp] in the progress of the system there ; 


but Your Committee consider it of importance to place prominently before the 


House one letter, dated January 1835, in which it appears that the then deputy 
grand secretary of the institution in London, induced the writer, a soldier, to 
disobey the orders of his commanding officer; and did actually exchange an 
Irish for an English warrant to hold a lodge in the regiment, contrary to the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief; and at the time he knew that the military 
orders were in force against such grant. 
Sidney, 13th Ja uary 18338. 
* Sir and Brother, 

“I BEG leave to lay before you the following account of 260 Loyal Orang: 
Association, who are increasing rapidly in the 17th regiment at present; our 
number of members at present is 73 regular good members; our fund is not 


strong at present, for we allow our sick 1s. per week, and our entering charg: 


» 


is only 2s. 6d. We held a No. from the Benevolent Orange ‘Systery of Ireland 
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in 1828, but I thought better to exchange the same which I did in 1829, shortly 
after I was ordered to embark for New South Wales. 

“ I was ordered, previous to embarkation, if I had or held a warrant of the 
Orange system, to send it back to the Grand Lodge, which I did not think proper 
to do; this, I must own, was direct disobedience of orders to my commanding 
officer; but I wrote to Mr. Chetwoode Eustace, then deputy grand secretary, 
and he informed me not to be the least afraid, for no harm would be done me. 
I knew there was an order issued in 1829, prohibiting Orange Lodges in the 
army, but this was only, as I believe, to satisfy our most bitter enemies; but if 
our beloved Sovereign was depending on them for the support of his crown, he 
would find the result; but I hope God will keep them from further power, for 


they are getting too much in power, both in the army and public. I am of 


opinion, that, if Orange Lodges were established in this country, it would in- 
crease the welfare of the community, for there is numbers of free respectable 
inhabitants, and discharged soldiers, would support the same; but we are not 
allowed to make inhabitants Orangemen under our warrant held as a military 
one, but if there was a warrant granted to me, I am assured it would increase 
rapidly, as I intend to stop in this country by purchasing my discharge, when 
I shall make communication to you on the same. 

“Wm. M‘KeEe, Corporal 17th Regiment. 

“* God Save the King. 
“ N.B.—Direct to Corporal Wm. M‘Kee, 
“ H. M. 17th Reg. Sydney.” 

“* When every endeavour on the part of government to put an end to Orange 
Lodges in the army, has been met by redoubled efforts on the part of the Orange 
Institution, not only to uphold, but to increase them, evidently violating the 
military law; and aggravating its violation, by concealing from the officers of the 
different regiments, and from the Commander of the Forces,—from all, in fact, 
but Orangemen, the fixed determination of fostering their institution. When 
soldiers are urged in official letters from the deputy grand secretary of the society, 
to hold meetings, notwithstanding the orders of the Commander-in-Chief to the 
contrary, but with instructions to act with caution and prudence, it is surely 
time for Government to take measures for the complete suppression of such 
institutions.” 

And now the question arises, whether the Duke of Cum- 
berland, and other persons of great eminence, were really in 
that state of profound ignorance which they profess, and 
which must be owned to be more marvellous than the most 
extraordinary knowledge of other men. This topic is a 
delicate one; we have throughout endeavoured to avoid saying 
anything personally offensive of any man; we have even 
given credit to Orangemen, as individuals, for pure motives, 
and honourable purposes ; and fearing that if we were to state 
our own impressions, we should be compelled to speak with a 
severity from which we are desirous to abstain, we prefer 
copying verbatim, the observations made by the parliamentary 
committee, on lodges in Great Britain and the Colonies, upon 
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the great embarrassment they felt in reconciling the protes- 
tations of illustrious individuals, with the facts of which they 


give the detail. 

“ Your Committee, in reviewing all the facts brought before them, and taking 
into consideration the mode in which they have been proved, are unable to recon- 
cile those facts with the ignorance professed by the Imperial Grand Master, the 
deputy grand-master of England and Wales, and by other grand officers of the 
institution, of the existence of lodges in the army. 

“ The books of the institution have been, from time to time, neglected*; but 
the business of the grand lodge has been very regularly conducted; the evidence 
of every witness proves that the deputy grand secretary and grand committee 
prepare the business for the grand lodge; and that every proposition for its 
deliberation is considered by the lodge in the order entered on the rofa; and a 
report of the proceedings of every grand lodge, detailing the business therein 
transacted, is printed and circulated soon after the meetings, to every grand 
officer of the grand lodge, and generally to every master of a lodge. All these 
forms induce your Committee to place reliance on the documentary evidence, 
which may be classed under the following heads, viz.— 

* Ist. ‘There have been minutes of the proceedings of the Grand Lodge kept, 
with some interruptions, since 1819; and in them there are entries respecting 
the military brethren, the granting of warrants, and the demanding and the 
receipt of money from various lodges in the army. The following are examples 
of such entries ; viz.— 

*‘ At a meeting of the “Loyal Orange Institution, Manchester, 28th June, 
1819.—‘ Resolved, that a warrant be granted to brother Brew, to hold a lodge in 
the 6th regiment of infantry.’ ” 

“ June 26 and 27, 1820. Meeting at Manchester.— Resolved, ‘ That all 
military lodges, on their arrival in Ireland, shall communicate with the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland, but must transmit their returns regularly to the Grand Lodge 
of England.’”’ 

“ March 6, 1821, Manchester.—Resolved, ‘ That Serjeant Hill, of the 4th 
dragoon guards, be again admitted as a member of the institution, in consequence 
of the charges originally made against him having been proved to be malicious 
and false.’ ”’ 

“ June 16, 1821. Half-vearly meeting at Lord Kenyon’s.—Resolved, ‘ That 
brother William Bridgeman, master of lodge 131, lately held in the 16th regi- 
ment, be required to account to the grand lodge for his conduct on pain of 
expulsion ;’ at the same meeting, warrants were granted to Faithful Hall, 
11th regiment of foot, Thomas Mackean, 10th light dragoons, and to Henry 
Gray, 2nd or Coldstream guards, to hold lodges in their respective regiments. 

“ March 25, 1823. Meeting of grand lodge at Lord Kenyon’s.—Resolved, 
‘ That warrants be granted to John Sempleton, schoolmaster, serjeant 3d regi- 
ment of guards.’ And at this meeting there is a separate resolution,—‘ That no 
distinction in numbers be made between military and civil warrants.’ ”’ 

“ At a meeting of the grand lodge at Lord Kenyon’s, on the 29th September, 
1823, deputy grand master Stockdale, in the chair. It was resolved,—‘ That 
our military brethren holding warrants, regularly notify to the deputy grand 





* No minutes of the proccedings of the Grand Lodge are entered from 1829 
to 1831. 
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secretary their change of quarters, that the necessary communications may be 
preserved with the grand lodge.’ ” 

“ Meeting of grand lodge, June 15, 1827, Lord Kenyon in the chair. ‘ John 
Gibson (military) Woolwich,’ attended the meeting, and was appointed a deputy 
grand master. 

“ And at the first meeting of the Orange Institution of Great Britain after the 
Duke of Cumberland became grand master, held at the house of Lord Kenyon, 
on the 17th March, 1829, the Duke of Cumberland in the chair, the report of 
the Grand Committee was read, received, and confirmed, and the following reso- 





lutions were unanimously adopted :— 

“ That new warrants be granted. 

*“ No. 66, to Samuel Morris, musician, 43rd Foot, Gibraltar. 

94, to Hospital-Serjeant Charles O. Haines, 2nd Batt. Rifle Brigade, 
Malta. 

104, to Private James Bain, 42nd Foot, Gibraltar. 

114, to Corporal John Parkinson, 2nd Batt. Rifle Brigade, Devonport. 

248, to R. Lawrence, 5th Batt. Royal Artillery, Gibraltar. 

“ Ata subsequent meeting in the same place, on the 4th June, 1832, where 
the Duke of Cumberland also presided, the report of the Grand Committee and 
their resolutions were read before the grand lodge. The tenth resolution is to 
the effect that ‘ several additional letters were laid before the grand committee, 
containing complaints against Mr. Chetwoode ;’ among these were ietters from 
the following non-commissioned officers and privates :— 

“ Bermuda . . Serjeant Chainey, Nov. 2, 1831; 

Corfu . . . Hospital-Serjeant Haines, 2nd Batt. Rifles, April 15, 1832. 
Dublin . . . Brother Nichols, 50th Reg. May 12, 1832. 

Malta . . . Brother M‘Innes, 42nd Reg. Higlanders, Ist May, 1832. 
Quebec . . . —— Inglis, 24th Reg. 

“« By the report of the proceedings of the grand lodge, held on the 16th of 
April, 1833, the Duke of Cumberland being in the chair, it appears that the pro- 
ceedings of warrant 233, Woolwich (being a military warrant, Royal Artillery, 
9th battalion), were read, and Brother John Gibson (military) of the said war- 
rant, was examined; and it was resolved that Charles Nimens (a private in that 
battalion) should be suspended from membership, with right of appeal through 
the grand committee to the next grand lodge. 

“ 9nd. In the letter-book of the institution, from 1808 to the latest period, up 
to which your Committee have been enabled to obtain evidence, there are copies of 
letters addressed by the deputy grand secretary of the institution to non-com- 
missioned officers and privates in regiments, and in detachments of artillery at 
home and abroad (copies of some of which are annexed in the Appendix) ; 
all sent by the deputy grand secretary for the time, in the name of the grand 
lodge. There is also a mass of letters from soldiers belonging to lodges in the 
army ; some of them addressed to Lord Kenyon, which his lordship admitted he 
must have seen, although he did not at first recollect them; these letters embrace 
a large portion of the army, and will be seen in the Appendix. 

“ 8rd. There are regular entries of the names of the regiments, and the corps 
of artillery, and to others, in the ledgers from 1820 to 1824; the number of the 
warrants granted to each of them, the amount of dues owing by them to the 
grand lodge, and the amounts received, from time to time, from them ; all these 
accounts are kept by the deputy grand treasurer, and once a year, or oftener, the 


accounts of the institution were balanced and laid before the grand lodge, and in 
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these printed accounts, entries from lodges in the army also appear. In the 

accounts published and circulated within the last three years to every member of 

the grand lodge, there are many entries also of the names of the privates and 

non-commissioned officers, from whom money was received, viz. :— 

Dues received from the following Military Lodges, from the account submitted 
to the Grand Lodge, 4th June 1835. 


 « & 

Woolwich, 133: 13, Dues to March 1813 - - - - - - - O18 G 

296: Ist Royal Dragoons - - - - - - - - - 2 8 O 

Gibraltar - - 53rd Reg. - - fornew Warrant - - - - I Il 6 
From Malta - Fusileers, granted by Commissioner Nucella, for 

new Warrant “se sceweexversee60 § GG 

Dover - 114: Dues from June 1832, Ist Rifle Brigade - - 0 0 


“ 4th. There is a register in which some thousand names are alphabetically 
entered, with the number of the lodge they belong to; and, of these, some hun- 
dreds are entered as military, and opposite to them the number of the regiments 
they respectively belong to. 

“ 5th. There exists a register printed in 1826, and made up in manuscript by 
Mr. Chetwoode to 1830, of all the lodges under the institution, having the names 
of thirty regiments or corps opposite the numbers of the warrants they held; and 
many of the printed circulars announced that those printed registers of the 
lodges were on sale at 2s. each. An extract of the registers of military lodges is 
given in another part of the report. 

** 6th. Inthe printed circular reports of the proceedings of the grand lodge, at 
which His Royal Highness presided, there are entries of the warrants granted to 
regiments by that grand lodge: for instance, it appears from the minutes of pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the grand lodge, at No. 9, Portman-square, on the 
17th February, 1831, the Duke of Cumberland, grand master of the empire, in 
the chair, that the issuing of twenty-four warrants to hold new lodges was ap- 
proved, and three of them are thus inserted, viz. 

No. 254, to Samuel Heasty, 6th Battalion Artillery. 
258, to James Smith, 94th foot. 
260, to Private Wilson, 17th foot. 

“ There are also entries (1947) of Serjeant William Keith having attended 
two meetings as proxy for the Ist regiment of Dragoon Guards, warrant 269. 
And by a resolution at a meeting of the grand lodge on the 15th February, 1827, 


* No person can be received as proxy in the grand lodge, who is not of himself 


qualified to sit and vote therein.’ 

“ 7th. In the laws and ordinances of 1821, 1826, and 1834, there is an ap- 
parent encouragement held out for the initiation of soldiers and sailors to be 
Orangemen by the remission of the fees of admission. 

“ On the 4th of June, 1834, there is the following entry in the printed report 
of proceedings :— 

‘“« ¢ The laws and ordinances of the institution, as revised by the grand com- 
mittee, and submitted to the inspection of His Royal Highness the grand 
master, and his lordship the deputy grand master of England and Wales, were 
approved and confided by His Royal Highness to the final supervision of Lord 
Kenyon.’ 

* And it is difficult to understand how either of them could be ignorant of the 
following law, viz. 

** Rule 41st.—No person can be admitted into this institution for aless fee than 
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15s., nor advanced into the purple order, after a reasonable probation, for less 
than an extra fee of 5s., except soldiers and sailors, when the fee of admission 
shall be at the discretion of the meeting. 

“« This rule was entered in the manuscript laws submitted to Mr. Serjeant Lens 
in 1821], also in the copy of 1826, and is to be found in the last copy revised in 
1834. 

“ Sth. A warrant was granted in 1832 to Edward Nucella, to visit established 
lodges on the continent of Europe, and in Malta and the Ionian Islands, and to 
establish others where he could, as follows :-— 


“ No. Foreign Warrant, (Copy.) Granted 
this 10th day of August 1832. 


“ BY VIRTUE OF THIS AUTHORITY, 
“ Our well-beloved Brother Orangeman, Edward Nucella, Esy., of South 
Lambeth, in the County of Surrey, is aud his successors are nominated and 
warranted to the Office of Worshipful Master in the Orange Institution, and 


Britain. 
“* Given under our Seal, at London. 
(Signed) “ CHANDOS, Grand Secretary. 
{Signed) “ ERNEST, Grand Master. 














Seal, 
King 
William 
III. 


Seal, 
King 
William 
ITI. 







«‘ Mr. Nucella was informed before his departure from England, that there were 
military lodges in Malta, and he stated to the committee that it was pubiicly 
known in that island that Orange 7 odges were held in the regiments there. He 
was known in Malta as the agent of the Loyal Orange Institution, and the sol- 
diers and non-commissioned officers visited him as such, and he attended their 
lodges. He wrote several letters from Malta and the Ionian Islands to the 
deputy grand secretary, describing his proceedings ; these letters were read by 
the grand committee,—were read in the grand lodge, when the Duke of Cum- 
berland and Lord Kenyon were present, and the thanks of the grand lodge were 
given to Mr. Nucella for his zeal. Mr. Nucella stated in his letters that he had 
granted two warrants, viz. to the 7th and 73rd regiments, to hold lodges ; and 
these were afterwards approved of by the grand lodge, and the dues for the 
same were entered in the account of the regiment, kept in the books of the grand 
lodge as received. On the 4th October, 1833, he writes, ‘I find only two out of 
four battalions of regiments and companies of artillery stationed in this island, 
viz. 42nd Highlanders (the head lodge) and the 94th are sitting under warrants, 
the former, No. 104, master John M‘Kay ; the latter, No. 258, master Frederick 
Spooner; the two other regiments, the 7th and 73rd, are sitting under precepts. 
On the 30th October, 1833, he sent a list of the members of lodge 258 in the 
94th regiment, and of No. 194 lodge in the 7th regiment, &c. ; he states, ‘ that 
Major Middleton, of the 42nd regiment, had put down the ledge No. 104, held in 
that regiment,’ and he details his expostulation with the major for so doing. In 
his letter from Corfu, 26th November, 18383, he states that he had been prevented 
by Lord Nugent, the civil governor, from establishing a lodge there ; and he 
mentions with astonishment, the orders of the Commander of the Forces, prohi- 
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biting the soldier from holding or sitting in any lodge whatever. In his letter of 
7th February, 1834, he mentions that he had granted to Captain M‘Dugall, pay- 
master of the 42nd Royal Highlanders, the warrant No. 196 Z lodge, for having 
been an Orangeman for thirty years, and that he had raised him and the deputy 
master, ensign and quarter-master Hickman of the 73rd regiment, to the dignity 
of the purple order. ‘ All this,’ he adds, ‘ subject to the approbation and con- 
firmation of the grand master of the empire, whom you of course make acquainted 
with the whole, and also the grand lodge.’ Mr. Nucella never thought of con- 
cealing his mission as a commissioner appointed by the Orange Association : 
but, in every letter, and in his evidence, seems proud of that duty; his warrant 
was hung up openly in his chambers all the time he was in Malta. These letters 
were read in the grand lodge at different times. Notice of them was made on 
the 4th of June, 1833, by Lord Kenyon in very favourable terms; and at another 
time the following entry appears : 

“ ¢ The zealous exertions of brother Nucella, M. D. C. and grand commis 
sioner on the continent for the advancement of the institution, as detailed in his 
letters from Italy, Malta, and the Ionian Islands, afforded high gratification, and 
called forth the unanimous approbation of the grand lodge.’ 

“ Your committee call particular attention to the proceedings of Mr. Nucella, 
as he was sent under a foreign warrant of the Duke of Cumberland, Imperial 
Grand Master, to Malta, and other places, and that warrant could not have been 
signed blank; he reports to the Deputy Grand Secretary his progress, and the 
state of Orange Lodges in the regiments from time to time—his letters are read 
in grand lodge—notice of them taken in the printed reports; and finally, he 
received from the deputy grand secretary, the following letter of thanks from the 





Imperial Grand Master. 
(Copy) “ ORANGE INSTITUTION. 
“* My dear Sir, 

“« It affords me no small portion of pleasure to forward you an extract from 
the last Report of the Grand Committee, which was confirmed by our illustrious 
Grand Master in Grand Lodge. My time has been so engrossed, as well in 
preparing for that meeting as in presiding at Grand Committees, since another 
of which, on finance, will be held to-morrow, that I have scarcely had one 
moment which I could call my own. This must serve as my apology for not 
offering you my respects in person, which I shall seize the first opportunity of 
doing; in the meanwhile, begging you to accept my best wishes for the restora- 
tion of your health, 

“ T have, &c., 
(Signed) “ W. BLENNERHASSETT FARMAN.” 
“* To Edmund Nucella, Esq.” 

“ Having heard read the highly interesting, important, and valuable comimu- 
nications of brother Nucella, M.G.C., &c., from Corfu, Malta, and other remote 
places, of various dates, as also one of this morning from Vauxhall-place, on his 
return to England, after an absence of two years, during which he had been 
making a tour no less extensive than useful, your grand committee be x to offer 
him their warmest congratulations, and their most cordial welcome, on returning 
to his native land. The acceptable proofs he has afforded on all occasions, of his 
unremitting zeal to promote the objects, and to extend the principles, of our 
institution, have been such as cannot fail to ensure him the approbation of the 
Grand Lodge. In bearing this testimony to his merits, the committee would be 
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guilty of great injustice, were they not to recommend him strongly for some 
especial mark of honour, for the heavy claim he has established on the gratitude 
of the high dignitaries, and of the brotherhood in general. They cannot close 
this well-deserved tribute of respect for him, without expressing their regret at 
his indisposition, with their best wishes for his recovery. 


“ W. B. F., Chairman.” 


“ 9th. Lieutenant-colonel Fairman states, that soldiers from the garrison in 
the castle, were admitted, in their regimentals, to the lodges he held in Edin- 
burgh whilst on his tour of inspection ; that he granted a new military warrant to 
} the 6th Dragoons at Sheftield; and, as a matter of course, he and his predecessor, 

the former deputy grand secretary, exchanged many old Irish military warrants 
for English ones, without inquiry. At Rochdale, it was publicly and generally 
known, that the military belonged to the Orange Associations. In Malta, the 
existence of Orangeism in the army was generally known by officers and men; 
and Mr. Nucella was recognised by them openly as a Commissioner from the 
Duke of Cumberland, the Imperial Grand Master of the Loyal Orange Associ- 


the 42nd regiment, on the subject of his suppressing the lodge in that regiment ; 
and he afterwards attended the meetings of other military lodges there, 
although he knew they were being held contrary to the order of the commander 
of the forces. 

“ Your Committee therefore submit to The House these details, as some of 
the many proofs which have been brought before them, of the manner in which 
the Orange Lodges in the army have, from time to time, come under the 
notice of the grand committee, and of the grand lodge; and, when it is also 
known that, at almost every meeting of the grand lodge since his appointment, 
the imperial grand master and the deputy grand master for Great Britain have 
been present, Your Committee must repeat, that they find it most difficult to 
reconcile statements, in evidence before them, with ignorance of these proceed- 
ings on the part of Lord Kenyon, and by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland.” 

If our exhausted space did not warn us, that on these 
remarkable disclosures, we at present can make no comment, 
we should almost, from other and more painful motives, 
hesitate to inquire, how far they are consistent with the 
declarations of illustrious individuals, to which we have already 
referred. But the revelations made by the report, and the 
apparently conflicting declarations of these distinguished 
personages, are both before our fellow countrymen,—they 
are thus enabled to form their own opinion. 


ation of England. Mr. Nucella remonstrated with the commanding officer of 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
i 


Since our observations on the Chancellorship were printed, 
an end has been put to the provisional state of the Court of 
Chancery, by the nomination of Lord Cottenham as Chancellor. 
In this appointment, and in that of Mr. Bickersteth to the 
Rolls, with a peerage— which will enable him to render 
permanent assistance to the cause of law reform where it is most 
wanted—we find most acceptable pledges of the determination 
of Ministers to fulfil their promise of last session, and to render 
the Chancellor henceforth a permanent judge, unencumbered 
with political duties. 

We have also to notice a pamphlet by Mr. Lynch, which 
has just appeared on the subject, which we have discussed. 
We regret that it is impossible for us to give any lengthened 
notice of this excellent work, in which we have been much 
gratified to find that our own views are sanctioned. From 
the coincidence that will be observed between Mr. Lynch's 
pamphlet and our own article, we are inclined to infer that the 
plan, which has thus been simultaneously suggested, by two 
writers who have had no communication, must be one, for the 
adoption of which, circumstances have long been preparing 
the way, and which the public mind is likely to receive 
favourably. We wish we had met with Mr. Lynch's pamphlet 
earlier, that we might have extracted from it, some of his 
very striking illustrations of the great practical evils of the 
present system. But the reader will, both for these, and 
its suggestions of amendment, find it well worth perusal. 


END OF N° 1. VOL. IT. 
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A Catalogue of Books, 


ON 


COUNTY & LOCAL HISTORY, ARCHITECTURE, 
BIOGRAPHY, &c. &e. 


Soup By J. B. NICHOLS anp SON, 25, ParLiAMENT-STREET, 


This day is published, the Second Edition, price 8s. of 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


ON 


RAIL-ROADS AND CARRIAGES, 
PRINCIPLES OF ESTIMATING 


THEIR 


STRENGTH, PROPORTIONS, EXPENSE, 
ANNUAL PRODUCE, 


AND 


THE CONDITIONS WHICH RENDER THEM 
EFFECTIVE, ECONOMICAL, AND DURABLE ; 


WITH THE 


THEORY, EFFECT, AND EXPENSE OF STEAM CARRIAGES, 


STATIONARY ENGINES, AND GAS MACHINES. 





ILLUSTRATED BY FOUR ENGRAVINGS AND NUMEROUS USEFUL TABLES. 


By THOMAS TREDGOLD, Civit Encrnerr. 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, &c. 
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2. 


This day is published, handsomely printed in post 8vo. embellished with 23 
Plates, price 10s. 


A TREATISE on PAINTING, by LEONARDO DA 
VINCI; faithfully translated from the original Italian, and digested under 
proper heads, by JOHN FRANCIS RIGAUD, Esq. Academician of the Royal 
Academy of Painting at London, and also of the Academia Clementina at 
Bologna, and the Royal Academy at Stockholm. Illustrated with Twenty-three 
Copper-plates, and other Figures. To which is prefixed a Life of the Author, 
with a critical Account of his Works, by JOHN WILLIAM BROWN, Esq. 

3. 
This day are published, in Imperial Folio, price 1. 1s. 

TWENTY-ONE VIEWS, PLANS, and ELEVA- 
TIONS of the BUILDINGS in the ROYAL GARDENS at KEW. Selected 
from the Work published in 1763 by Sir William Chambers, Architect to the 
King. 

*.* This Work was published by Royal command. Mr. Woollett and other 
able Artists were employed ; and they were recompensed to the extent of their 
wishes, by Royal bounty. The Plates given in the present re-publication are 
the best of the Series: those omitted being either details and plans not gene- 
rally interesting, or views of buildings no longer existing. 


4, 
This day is published, in Imperial Folio, a new Edition, price 31. 3s. 


The DESIGNS of INIGO JONES, consisting of Plans 
and Elevations for Public and Private Buildings. Published by William Kent, 
with some additional Designs. 

*,* This Work is now in the course of publication in Monthly Numbers, at 
5s. of which the FourtH NuMBER is ready for delivery. 


Ve 

The ARCHITECT and BUILDER’S MISCELLANY, 
or Pocket Library, containing Original Picturesque Designs in Architecture, 
for Cottages, Farms, Country and Town Houses, Public Buildings, Temples, 
Green Houses, Bridges, Lodges, Gates for Entrances to Parks and Pleasure 
Grounds, Stables, Monumental Tombs, Garden Seats, &. By CHARLES 
MIDDLETON, Architect. On 60 Plates, coloured. 8vo, 11. 1s. bound. 

6. 

A MANUAL of NATURAL and EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY ; being the substance of a Series of Lectures delivered in the 
London, Russell, and Metropolitan Institutions. By CHARLES F. PAR- 
TINGTON, Author of an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Steam- 
Engine, &c. Secretary to the London University. Illustrated by 250 Engrav- 
ings and Figures. In 2 vols. 8vo, boards, price 18s. 


| 7. 
SKETCHES for COUNTRY HOUSES, VILLAS, 
and RURAL DWELLINGS, calculated for Persons of mederate Income, and 
for comfortable Retirement. Also some Designs for Cottages, which may be 
constructed of the simplest material, with Plans and general Estimates. “ By 
JOHN PLAW, Architect. Engraved on 42 Plates, 4to. Price 1/. 1s. 


8. 

ESSAYS on LANDSCAPE GARDENING, and on 
uniting PICTURESQUE EFFECT with RURAL SCENERY; containing 
Directions for laying out and improving the Grounds connected with a Rural 
Residence. Illustrated by, Six Plates, coloured. By RICHARD MORRIS, 
F.L.S. Secretary to the Medico-Botanical Society of London, and Author of 
the Botanist’s Manual, &c. Royal 4to, 1/. 1s. 
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Q. 

ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS, after the manner of the 
ANTIQUE. Composed for the use of Architects, Ornamental Painters, Sta- 
tuaries, Carvers, Carpet, Silk, and Printed Calico Manufacturers, and every 
Trade dependant on the Fine Arts. By G. SMITH. Neatly engraved in 
Outline, Royal 4to, on 43 Plates, 1d. 1s. boards. 


10. 
HINTS for DWELLINGS, consisting of original De- 


signs for Cottages, Farm Houses, Villas, &c. plain and ornamental, with 
PLANS to each, in which strict attention is paid to unite Convenience and 
Elegance with Economy; including some Designs for Town Houses. By 
DAVID LAING, Architect and Surveyor. Elegantly engraved on 34 Plates 
in aquatinta, with appropriate Scenery. Quarto, 16s. boards. 


11. 


ETCHINGS, representing the best examples of GRE- 
CIAN and ROMAN ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT; drawn from the 
Originals, and chiefly collected in Italy, before the late Revolutions in that 
Country. By CHARLES HEATHCOTE TATHAM, Architect, Member of 
the Academy of St. Luke at Rome, and of the Institute at Bologna. Folio, 
127 Plates. Price 3/. 3s. boards. 

12. 


An HISTORICAL SURVEY of the ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL ANTIQUITIES of FRANCE; with a view to Illustrate the Rise 
and Progress of Gothic Architecture in Europe. By the late Rev. G. D. 
WHITTINGTON, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With an Introduction, 
by the Earl of Aberdeen, Pres. S.A. With Views of the Cathedrals of Rheims 
and St. Denis. Royal 8vo, price 10s. 6d. boards. 

13. 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 

Just published, in foolscap 8vo., neatly bound in cloth, price 5s. and 

illustrated with neatly engraved Maps, VOL. V. of the 
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FAMILY TOPOGRAPHER. By Samuet Tymms. 
Comprising the MIDLAND CIRCUIT, or the Counties of Dersy, Let- 
cCESTER, Lincotn, NorrHamptron, NotrrincuHam, RutrLanp, and Warwick. 

This volume also contains Cuesu1re, the only English County in the Chester 
Circuit. 

“* It bids fair to rank as one of the best topographical and statistical accounts of the 
several Counties in England; while it possesses the additional recommendations of a mo- 
derate compass and reasonable price.""—New Monthly Magazine. 

“ The subject of these pages comes home to every man in turn.” —4flas. 

Volume VI. is in the press, and will contain the Counties of CumMBERLAND, 
Duruam, LANCASHIRE, NORTHUMBERLAND, WESTMORELAND, and the three 
Ridings of Yorksutre, forming the Nortuern Circuit. 


14. 
In 8vo. embellished with fourteen Plates, price 20s.; Large paper, 30s. 
, 107 Yr ? aye ~ 
LACOCK ABBEY in WILTSHIRE. 

ANNALS and ANTIQUITIES; with Memorials of the Foundress Era and 
the ancient Earts or SaLisBury. 

By the Rev. W. L. BOWLES, M.A. M.R.S.L. 
and Joun Goveu Nicuors, Esq. F.S.A. 

“ The principal materials available to the writers of monastic history, have been 
faithfully employed. The discipline and domestic economy of the Nuns, the cere- 
monies, &c. will be new to the modern reader. ‘The work is written throughout with 
taste and elegance.’’—-Gentleman’s Magazine. 

“It is a curious and entertaining summary of a branch of local antiquities, in 
which the elegance and refinement of the man of taste are combined with a searching 
spirit and well-digested learning.’"—The Times. 
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15. 
County Histortes, 


AND OTHER 
TOPOGRAPHICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN WORKS. 


LIPSCOMB’S BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, Part I. 4to, price 2/7. 2s. Large Paper, 
3l. 3s. 

ORMEROD’S CHESHIRE, 3 vols. fol. 26/. 5s. Large Paper, 527. 10s. 

HUTCHINS’S DORSETSHIRE, 4 vols. folio, 501. Large Paper, 70. 

*,* Vols. I. II]. and LV. separately, at 5/. 5s. each. 

Vol. I. and II. fol. 1774, with LX X. additional Plates ; and Vol. III. and 
LV. of new Edition, 21. 

SURTEES’S DURHAM, Vols. I. IT. and III. With beautiful Plates, by 
Blore,&c. Folio. The price of each Volume, 6/. 6s. Large Paper, 10/. 10s. 

*.* Voi. IV. is in the Press. 

RAINE’S NORTH DURHAM, Part I. folio, price 32 3s.—Large Paper, price 
61. 6s. Uniform with Surtees’s Durham.—Part II. is in the Press. 

BIGLAND’S COLLECTIONS for GLOUCESTERSHIRE, complete as 
far as published, in one large vol. folio, 7/. 7s. 

CLUTTERBUCK’S HERTFORDSHIHE. 3 vols. fol. with 54 highly- 
finished Plates, price 18/. 15s.— Large Paper, 31/. 10s. 

NICHOLS’S LEICESTERSHIRE. Complete, in 8 vols. folio, 607. Large 
Paper, 80/.— The following Portions may be had separately : 

1. ANNALS of the TOWN of LEICESTER, with Parochial History, List 
of Members, Sheriffs, Mayors, &c.; and 18 Plates, price 2/. 2s. 

. GUTHLAXTON HUNDRED, embellished with 62 Plates, price 3/. 3s. 

. SPARKENHOE HUNDRED, embellished with 107 Plates, price 41. 4s. 

. FRAMLAND HUNDRED, embellished with 75 Plates, price 5/. 5s. 

. HISTORY of HINCKLEY, and WITHERLEY and MANCETER, with 

Plates, folio, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 

6. XXIII. large and beautiful Views of Seats in Leicestershire, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

7. Asingle Copy of all the PLATES in the HISTORY of LEICESTER- 
SHIRE, bound in 2 vols. folio, price 8/. 8s. 

BAKER’S NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, Parts I. II. III. concluding the first 
Volume, with copious Indexes, folio, with fine Plates. The price of each Part, 
31. 3s. Large Paper, 6/. 6s.— Part IV. is advanced at the Press. 

MANNING and BRAY’S SURREY, 3 vols. folio, 167. 16s.— Vol. II. and IIT, 
10/. 10s.—Large Paper, 12/, 12s. 

WESTERN SUSSEX.—DALLAWAY’S RAPE of ARUNDEL, Imperial 
4to, price 5. An improved Edition, by Cartwricut, with additional Plates. 

CARTWRIGHT’S RAPE of BRAMBER. Imperial 4to, price i. 

HORSFIELD’S HISTORY of the COUNTY of SUSSEX. 2 vols. 4to. 
price 61. Gs. 

HOARE'’S (Sir R. C.) MODERN WILTSHIRE.—VALE of WYLY and 
VALE of AVON—Comprising the Hundreds of MERE, HEYTES- 
BURY, BRANCH and DOLE, EVERLEY, AMBRESBURY, UN- 
DERDITCH, DUNWORTH, WESTBURY and WARMINSTER. 
In folio, with numerous highly-finished Engravings. In Seven Portions, the 
price of each 3/. 13s. 6d.; Large Paper, 6. 6s.—'The Hundred of CHALK; 
price 2/. 12s. 6d. ; _Large Paper, 4/. 14s. 6d.— The Hundreds of DOWNTON, 
SOUTH DAMERHAM, and CAWDON (just published), price 3/. 13s. 6d. 
Large Paper, 6/. 6s. 

NASH’S HISTORY of WORCESTERSHIRE, 2 vols. &1. 8s. 
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16. 
SOUCH PDORKRSHIRE. 


25, Parliament-strect, Westminster. 


Messrs. Nicnoxs having purchased the few remaining copies of the History 
oF THE Deanery oF Doncaster, by the Rev. Josepu [unrer, F.S.A. beg 
respectfully to bring before the notice of the public in general, and the Gentry of 
Yorkshire in particular, the great importance of that valuable Work. It has 
hitherto passed into the possession of few purchasers except the original Sub- 
scribers ; but from the small number printed it must soon become very rare. 


Complete copies, in two volumes folio, may now be had for 8/. 8s.; or on 
LarcGe Paper (of which only a few remain) at 161. 16s. 





Tur Deanery or Doncaster is the whole of what can be properly called 
the Southern portion of Yorkshire. It extends from the point at which meet 
the three Counties of York, Derby, and Chester, to where the County of York 
abuts upon Lincolnshire. The district is little known, for by far the greater 
part of it has never before been approached by any Topographer. 


The Work contains two Maps of the Deanery, one coloured to show the 
parochial division, and the other the feudal disposition of the lands ; a Plan of 
the town of Doncaster; a Portrait of the Author; fifteen other Plates, and 
fifteen Vignettes. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


‘« To break up a new field of topographical research, requires the skill of the critic 
in combination with the assiduity of the lawyer. It is to such a task that Mr. 
Hunter has applied himself in this work ; and he has, we may venture to assert, by 
the originality of his materials, as well as by the judicious use he has made of them, 
produced a work as completely the fruit of the author’s mind, as are the plays of 
Shakspeare, or the romances of Scott. 

‘“‘ It is a dissertation on the topography of South Yorkshire; but a dissertation 
comprehending every important fact that has been found bearing upon the subject. 
Where information is so seldom complete, but so many links may be supplied by 
collateral circumstances and analogy, this seems to be the form which such a work 
has naturally assumed under the hands of an author, who is not inclined to lose the 
least tangible particular that bears on the main subject of his pages, and yet is so 
fearful of prolixity as to avoid all quotation, and sometimes to give his original nar- 
rative the air of an abridgment. We have here nothing superfluous ; and, altogether, 
the work is the most readable ¢hroughout of all the topographical works we ever 
perused. 

‘*Mr. Hunter’s work is rich in that interesting illustration of topographical 
details, the biography of eminent natives, residents, and benefactors. In his genea- 
logical researches his skill and industry are very conspicuous ; the statements of the 
old heralds have received the most scrutinizing investigation. The work is replete 
with curious facts and records, disposed to the best advantage. It will become a 
standard book, not only with respect to the district he has described, but as a body 
of antiquarian information, and as a model for future writers of local history.” 


Lonpon: Sold by Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament-street ; and by all the 
Booksellers in the County of York. 
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a7: 
This day is published, in Royal 8vo. price Five Shillings, 
The Eleventh Part of 
COLLECTANEA TOPOGRAPHICA & GENEALOGICA. 
To be continued Quarterly. 

Contents or Part X1.—Descent of the Family of Wickham, of Swacliffe, 
co. Oxon.—Catalogue of the Collections for the History of the County of 
Derby.—Documents relating to the Families of Bryan, Fitzpaine, Ponynges, 
and others, coheirs of Sir Guy Bryan, K.G.—Extracts from the Parish Regis- 
ters of Iver in Buckinghamshire.—Charter relative to a Garden near the Gaol 
of London, and seven acres at Edmonton, circa 1180.—Funeral Certificates, 
temp. Eliz.—Sepulchral Memorials of the Sackville Family at Withyam, Sus- 
sex.—Further extracts from the Parish Registers of Croydon, Surrey.—Extracts 
from the Parish Registers of Streatham, Surrey. 

The contents of this Work are entirely confined to materials before unpub- 
lished, and its principal objects are as follow : 

1. To form a vehicle for detached essays in topography and genealogy. 

2. To publish records, or abstracts of records, of general value to all topo- 
graphers, but not likely to obtain the attention of the Record Commission. 

3. To furnish a receptacle for valuable documents which may incidentally 
occur in making researches, but which are foreign to the objects immediately 
in view. 

4. To fix and preserve scattered fragments of information. 

In what has been already published, much has been for the first time made 
accessible to the Local Historian and Genealogist; much has been done to 
correct and improve the three great works of Dugdale, Tanner, and Dods- 
worth ; and the information thus collected is made available by the provision 
of complete indexes. 

The List of Subscribers will be again printed with the Twelfth Part. 
Volumes 1. and Il. may be had, in boards, price 1/. 1s. each. 
18. 

Complete, in Imperial Quarto, price 2/. 2s. in boards, or fine copies, with 
tinted paper and ink, price 41. 4s. 
AUTOGRAPHS 
of ROYAL, NOBLE, LEARNED, and REMARKABLE PERSON- 
AGES, conspicuous in English History, from the reign of Richard the Second to 
that of Charles the Second, with some Ilustrious Foreigners ; containing many pas- 
sages from Important Letters. Engraved in Fifty-five Plates, under the direction of 
CHARLES JOHN SMITH. Accompanied by Concisr Biocrapuicat Me- 
MoirS, and INTERESTING Extracts from the Oricrnat Documents, by JOHN 

GOUGH NICHOLS. 

No collection confined to originals can equal, either in choice or interest, the speci- 
mens assembled in this publication. ‘They are nearly G00 in number, forming a de- 
sirable accompaniment to Lodge’s Portraits, to Ellis’s Letters (several passages oc- 
curring in which are engraved), to Granger’s Biographical History, and briefly where- 
ever, in illustration, a Portrait is applicable. 

19. 
Just published, No. I. twelve plates, price 7s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES, 
consisting of Fac-simile Letters, and interesting Views. Engraved and Li- 
thographed by CHARLES JOHN SMITH. 
20. | 
In two handsome Royal Octavo Volumes, price 2/. 5s. 
TESTAMENTA VETUSTA ; 
Being Illustrations from WILLS of Manners and Customs, as well as of the De- 
scents and Possessions of many distinguished Families. From the Reign of Henry 
the Second to the Accession of Queen Elizabeth. With Notes. 
By SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, Barrister at Law. 

Four copious Indexes are added to the Work; the first containing the names of 
the Testators, the second of all Persons, and the third of all Manors and Advowsons 
mentioned in the different Wills. The fourth Index refers to every article of goods, 
beds, household furniture, wearing apparel, jewels, plate, books, armour, articles for 
the service of the altar, peculiar customs or expressions, Xe, 
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21. 


In Four Volumes, embellished with Six Plates, price 10/. 10s. 


THE PROGRESSES, 
PROCESSIONS, and MAGNIFICENT FESTIVITIES, of 
KING JAMES THE FIRST, 
His ROYAL CONSORT, FAMILY, and COURT; 

Collected from Original Manuscripts, Scarce Pamphlets, Corporation Records, 
Parochial Registers, &c. &c. comprising Forty Masques and Entertainments ; 
ten Civic Pageants; numerous Orieinat Letrers; and Annotated Lists of 
the Peers, Baronets, and Knights, who received those honours during the Reign 
of King James. Illustrated with Notes, Historical, Topographical, Biographi- 
cal, and Bibliographical. By JOHN NICHOLS, F.S.A. Lond. Edinb. and 
Perth. 

The subjects of this Work are the Entertainments given to the King and his 
family in various Towns, or at the mansions of the Nobility; descriptions of 
the Creations of Peers, the Receptions of Ambassadors, the Baptisms, Mar- 
riages, Tilts, and other Solemnities. The Pamphlets, Masques, and principal 
MSS. contained in the work amount to upwards of a hundred ; and the Ori- 
ginal Letters from which extracts are given to many times that number. Of 
the Pamphlets several are of the utmost rarity in their original and only pre- 
vious editions, having produced at auctions from 51. to 101. each. 

(Thirty-two additional Portraits and Views may be had, price 21s.] 
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In 3 volumes, 4to. with numerous Plates, price 9/. 9s. a New Edition of 
The PROGRESSES of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
By JOHN NICHOLS, F.S.A. Lonp. Eprws. and Perts. 

It has been more than once affirmed at Sales, that this New Edition “ does 
not contain more than two-thirds of the Original.”” This assertion, standing 
by itself, is an injustice ; and it is necessary to say, that the omitted parts are 
dry Latin poetry, and that their place is occupied by much more interesting 
original matter. The Second Edition has the advantage of a better arrange- 
ment, and very copious Indexes. 

23. 
Price 11. 8s. ; or with the Plates on India paper, price 2/. 2s. embellished with 
Forty-eight Plates, 

ANECDOTES of WILLIAM HOGARTH, written 
by Himself; with Essays on his Life and Genius, and Criticisms on his 
Works, selected from Waxpo.e, Gitpin, J. IRELAND, Lams, Puruips, and 
others. To which are added, a Catalogue of his Prints; Accounts of their 
Variations and principal Copies ; Lists of Paintings, Drawings, &c. 

By J. B. NICHOLS, F.S.A 


24. 
This day is published, in quarto, price 7s. embellished with seven Plates, 


The PROGRESS of ARCHITECTURE, illustrated 
in a series of Drawings, taken from existing Remains in South Wales; with 
examples of Arches, showing the Rise and Progress of the Pointed Arch. 

By JOHN CARTER, F.S.A. 
25. 
In Two neat 8vo Volumes, price 1/. 1s. in boards, 


THE VOCABULARY OF EAST ANGLIA; an At- 
tempt to record the Vulgar Tongue of the Twin Sister Counties, Norfolk 
and Suffolk, as it existed in the last 20 years of the 18th Century, and still 
exists ; with Proof of its Antiquity, from Etymology and Authority. 

By the late ROBERT FORBY, M.A. of Fincham, Norfolk. 
Edited by the Rev. G. TURNER, M.A. of Kettleburgh. 
To which is prefixed, a Portrait, and a Memoir of the Author. 
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26. 


In two handsome 4to Volumes, embellished with XXXIV Plates, and XLII 
Vignettes, price 67. in boards, an 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ANTIQUITIES, AND ELE- 
MENTS OF ARCH ZX OLOGY, CLASSICAL and ME DIZ VAL. Being 
the first Work of the kind ever edited in England. Dedicated by permission, to his 
Majesty. By the Rev. T. D. FOSBROKE, M.A. FSA. 


*.* X XXIII additional Plates, in illustration of the Work, price 1J. 1s. 


27. 
In One Volume, 4to, price 2/. 10s. (and illustrative Prints, price 13s.) 
FOREIGN TOPOGRAPHY ; 
Or, an Encyclopedic Account, alphabetically arranged, of the Ancient Remains 
in Asia, Africa, and Europe (the United Kingdom excepted). 
By the Rev. T. D. FOSBROKE, M.A. F.S.A. 

This Volume is published as a Sequel to the Encyclopedia of Antiquities, with 
which it is printed uniformly. It includes Accounts of Athens, Rome, Balbec, 
Palmyra, Piestum, Thebes, Persepolis, Pompeii, &c. &c.; about a thousand articles 
of various consequence ; in short, every Ruin, of the slightest moment, prior to the 
Age of Constantine. 


28 
In Royal Quarto, price 37. 3s. 


BRITISH MONACHISM ; or, Manners and Customs 
of the Monks and Nuns of England. 
By THOMAS DUDLEY FOSBROKE, M.A. F.S.A. 

*,* This Work has been most favourably noticed by all the Reviews.—The 
Quarterly Review, in a masterly article, observes, “‘ It would be highly unjust were 
we not to state, that Mr. Fosbroke’s work contains a great store of curious and re- 
condite information, and that, where the subject permits, the Author gives proof, in 
the liveliness of his expression, of a vigorous and original mind.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in «« The Monastery” and ** The Abbot,” refers with commenda- 
tion to this Work, as a standard authority. 

Also, in 4to, price 85 COSTUMES of the several MONASTIC ORDERS 
illustrative of the above Work, in X XI Plates, selected from Steevens’s Monasticon. 


QQ, 
With Ten Portraits, price 1. 7s. 
THE SIXTH VOLUME OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the LITERARY HISTORY of 
the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ; consisting of Authentic Memoirs, and Ori- 
ginal Letters of Eminent Persons ; and intended as a SEQUEL to the LITE- 
RARY ANECDOTES. By JOHN NICHOLS, F.S.A. 

This Volume is embellished with Portraits of William Gifford, Esq., Rev. 
B. N. Turner, Rev. T. Buckeridge, Rev. T. R. Nash, D.D. F.S.A., John Charles 
Brooke, Esq. F.A.S., Rt. Hon. W. B. Conyngham, David Earl of Buchan, 
Dr. Percy, Bp. of Dromore, Rev. Thomas Kerrich, F.S.A., and Sir J. E. Smith, 
Pr. L.S. Among its contents, are Memoirs and Poetical Pieces of Mr. Gifford ; 
Memoir and Correspondence of Thomas Lord Camelford ; Auto-biography of 
Rev. Wm. Chafin; Memoirs of Bp. Goodenough and his family, Gerrard An- 
drewes, D. D. Dean of Canterbury, G. R. Savage Nassau, Esq., Rev. Thomas 
Leman, F.S.A., Rev. James Douglas, F.S.A., Rev. John Disney, D.D. F.S.A. ; 
and many hundred Letters, on literary topics, as well of the characters already 
named, as of John —s Wilmot, Esq., Mr. James Essex, F.S.A., the Right 
Hon. George Rose, Mr. James Murphy, and the Rev. Samuel Denne, F.S.A. ; 
the last containing numerous anecdotes of Students of Ben’et College, Cam- 
bridge, and of the Clergy and Gentry of Kent. 

The Five preceding Volumes may be had, price 27s. each. 
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30. 

NICHOLS’S LITERARY ANECDOTES. 
The EIGHTH and NINTH VOLUMES (with aseparate Index) of the Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century; comprising Biographical Memoirs of 
WILLIAM BOWYER, Printer, F.S.A. and a considerable number of eminent 
Writers and ingenious Artists. By JOHN NICHOLS, F.S.A. Price 31. 9s. in 
boards. These Volumes (which contain more than 1800 closely printed pages, 
and are embellished with Seventeen Portraits, and three other Plates) form also 
a proper Supplement to the QUARTO Edition of Bowyer’s Life, in which no 
part of them is comprised. 

*,* Purchasers who have not completed their Sets of this Work (now be- 
come rare) are respectfully requested to do so without delay, the preceding 
Volumes being entirely out of Print.—Vol. IX. and the Index may be had 
separately, price 2J. 2s. 


31. 
DR. NUTTALL’S EDITIONS OF JUVENAL. 
In Demy 8vo, price 10s. Gd. cloth, a new and complete Edition of the 


SATIRES OF JUVENAL; with a Linear VERBAL 
TRANSLATION and Girrorp’s PorticaAL VERSION accompanying the Text; the 
Prose Translation having been critically revised, improved, and linearly arranged, 
from the original Version of the Rev. Dr. STIRLING. To which are prefixed, 
a Dissertation on the Life and Writings of JuveNAL, and a Biographical Sketch of 
the late Wirt1am Grirrorp, Esq. The whole accompanied by Illustrative Notes 
and an Explanatory Index. 


By P. AUSTIN NUTTALL, LL.D. Translator of the Works of Horace, &c. 


Also, in separate volumes, post 8vo, uniformly printed, price 5s. 6d. each, 
D. JUNI] JUVENALIS SATIR.®; with a Linear Verbal Translation, Index, &c. 
JUVENAL’S SATIRES, translated into English Verse, by W. GIFFORD, Esq. 
late Editor of the Quarterly Review. With Preliminary Dissertations, Notes, &c. 
“Dr, Nuttall’s labours will be useful to persons who are desirous of studying by themselves the 


more difficu't Latin authors.” L2terary Gazette.—* Dr. Nuttall is a complete master in the con- 
struction of the Classical Languages.” Gentleman's Mug. 


Also, by the same Editor, in 12mo, price 3s. cloth, lettered, a New Edition of 


7 ‘ 7», a) YO - . 
VIRGIL’S BUCOLICS; with an Ordo and Interlinear 
Translation accompanying the Text; Treatise on Latin Versification, &c. 

** For the easy attainment of the Latin language, this volume is most peculiarly adapted.” Oxford 
University Herald.—* As « guide to Latin Versification, as well as to the stracture of the language 
geverally, this is by far the best Book we have ever met with.” Bristol Journa/. 


32. 
Now Ready, price 16s. each, vols. I., II., I[I., and IV. of the New Series. 
fe ial Y TOA’ ~ moO ‘ r aa ° 
lhe GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE is mainly devoted 
to subjects of criticism, literary history, biography, and antiquities. Its Con- 
tents usually comprise a Review of some new work of prominent interest ; 
original Essays, and general Correspondence; historical Documents, original 
Letters, and literary Relics; a Retrospective Review of old poetry or other 
curious works ; a Review of New Publications; Literary and Scientific Intel- 
ligence; Fine Arts; Proceedings of Learned Societies; Antiquarian Researches ; 
an Historical Chronicle of foreign and domestic News, various statistical 
information ; and an Opiruary, containing memoirs of all deceased persons 
eminent either for their rank, offices, or talents. Every Number contains one 
or two Plates, and other illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 
Published by William Pickering, Chancery -lane. 
aoc 
33. 
Just published, in royal 8vo, embellished with 17 Plates, price 5s. 
ry. ‘ry 7 s ,) y ‘ a] trey — — ~ " 
Ihe PITNEY PAVEMENT, discovered by SaMUEL 
Haset, Esq. of Littleton, in 1828 ; and illustrated with his Notes. By Sir 
RICHARD COLT HOARE, Bart. 
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34. 


Complete in Five Volumes, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE INDEXES. 

1. The first two Volumes of General Indexes, from 1731 to 1787. By the 
Rev. S. AYSCOUGH, F.S.A. Price 2/. 12s. 6d. 

II. General Indexes, Vol. III. and IV. from 1787 to 1818, both inclusive. 
With a Prefatory Introduction, descriptive of the Rise and Progress of the 
Magazine ; Anecdotes of the original Projector and his early Associates, and a 
Portrait of E. Cave. By J. NICHOLS, F.S.A. Price 3/. 3s. 

III. General Index, Vol. V. being a complete List and Index to the Plates 
and Wood-cuts from 1731 to 1818. By C. ST. BARBE, jun. Esq. F.S.A. 
With a Portrait of the Rev. Samuel Ayscough. Price 10s. 6d. 

These Indexes are of the greatest utility to those who possess the whole Set 
of this most antient and best-supported Magazine. They will remove those 
impediments that would have otherwise existed in discovering any particular 
information amongst so extensive a,collection of Volumes. By such an auxil- 
iary the Gentleman’s Magazine forms a species of Encyclopedia, ranging from 
Science to Art—from History to Poetry—from the Belles-Lettres to Antiqui- 
ties; and presenting a fund of materials for Biography, which may be drawn 
upon without fear of exhaustion. 

*.* A COMPLETE AND DESIRABLE SET OF THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


* 
from 1731 to 1833, may be had, price 501. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL axn ANTIQUARIAN WORKS. 


ALLEN’S HISTORY of LAMBETH, Large Paper, 4to. 31. 3s. 

ALLEN’S HISTORY of SURREY, 2 vols. Svo. 11. 1s. ; large Paper, 2/. 2s. 

ALLEN’S HISTORY of the COUNTY of LINCOLN, 2 vols. 4to. 
ll, 11s. 6d.; Large Paper, 2/. 2s. 

BARTOLOZZI’S ENGRAVINGS of the COINS of the SELEUCIDZ, 
Kings of Syria, 24 Plates, 15s. 

BAVERSTOCK’S NOTICES of MAIDSTONE, 8vo, price 5s. 

BAYLEY'S TOWER of LONDON, 2 vols, 4to. 41. 4s.—Large P. 101. 10s. 

BIBLIOTHECA TOPOGRAPHICA BRITANNICA, 8 vols. 4to. 451. 


With Continuation, and several additional pieces, bound in 12 vols. 4t0, 90/. The same 
in 10 vols. 65/. Many of the LII parts may be had separate. 


BLORE’S HISTORY of SOUTH WINFIELD, co. Derby. 4to. Plates, 15s. 


BLORE’S MONUMENTAL REMAINS of EMINENT PERSONS, 8vo. 
8vo. 31. 3s.—Large Paper, 4to. 4/. 4s. 


BOND’S HISTORY of LOOE, in Cornwall, Plates, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

BONNEY'S HISTORY of FOTHERINGAY, Svo.—Large Paper, 10s. 6d. 

BOWLES’S HERMES BRITANNICUS, a Dissertation on the Celtic 
Deity Teutates, &c. 8vo. 8s. 

—— LIFE of Bp. KEN, 2 vols. 8vo. 17. 10s. 

on CATHEDRAL MUSIC, 8vo. Qs. 

BOWYER’S CONJECTURES on the NEW TESTAMENT, 4to. 2i. 2s. 

BRITTON’S BATH ABBEY, 8vo, 10s.—4to. 1/.—Large Paper, 2/. 

—* (SIR E.) STEMMATA ILLUSTRIA, fol. privately printed, 

- Os. 


BUCKLER’'S VIEWS and DESCRIPTIONS of the CATHEDRALS of 
ENGLAND and Wales, uniformly engraved in 32 Plates, Royal 4to, 2i. 6s. ; Imperial 
4to, 5/. 5s. ; Royal folio, 6l. 6s. ; Proof Impressions of any Cathedral, separately, 3s. 


—— OBSERVATIONS on MAGDALEN COLLEGE, Oxford, svo. 7s. 
—— ACCOUNT of ELTHAM PALACE, with Plate and Cuts, 8vo, 5s. 
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BURRELL versus NICHOLSON. Curious Trial respecting Richmond 


Terrace, Westminster, 8vo. 5s. 

CARTER’S SPECIMENS of ECCLESIASTICAL COSTUME, S8vo, 10s.6d. 

CHAFIN’S ANECDOTES of CRANBORNE CHASE, Dorset, Plate, 5s. 

CHATTAWAY’S SKETCH of the DANMONII, Devonshire, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

COLLECTIONS relative to CLAIMS at the CORONATIONS, from RI- 
chard IT. to George II. 8vo, 5s. 

COOPER'S HISTORY of ODELL, Bedfordshire, 4to, 7s. 6d. 

COPPER PLATE MAGAZINE, 5 vols. 4to, with 250 Plates, 61. 5s. 

COXE’S LIFE and WORKS of BENJ. STILLINGFLEET. 3 vols. 
Royal #vo., price 12. Ils. 6d. 

CRADOCR’S LITERARY and MISCELLANEOUS MEMOIRS, 4 vols. 
8vo. 2/. 9s. 

CRESSY’S (Mrs.) TRANSLATION of MILIZIA’S LIVES of ARCHI- 
TECTS. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 

CULLUM’S HISTORY of HAWSTED, Suffolk, 4to, 2/.2s —L. P. 41. 4s. 

DAVIDSON’S BRITISH and ROMAN REMAINS of AXMINSTER, 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

DAYES’S PICTURESQUE TOUR in YORKSHIRE and DERBYSHIRE, 
14 beautiful Plates, royal 8vo, 18s. 

DICKINSON’S HISTORY of NEWARK, 4to, 2/. @s. 

DUNTON’S LIFE and ERRORS; with the Lives of 1000 Contempo- 
raries. Edited by J. B. NICHOLS. 2 vols. 8vo. price 12. 5s. 

—— ATHENIAN ORACLE ABRIDGED. 8vo. price 19s. 

FISHER’S 37 DRAWINGS of BEDFORDSHIRE MONUMENTS and 
ANTIQUITIES, 4to, 3/. 3s.; Large Paper, 4/. 4s. 

FORSTER’S POCKET ENCYCLOPADIA of NATURAL PHANO- 
MENA, 12mo. 10s. éd. 

—— SYNOPTICAL CATALOGUE of BRITISH BIRDS, Svo. 4s. 

FOSBROKE’S CITY of GLOUCESTER, with 37 Plates, either in Quarto 
or Folio, 31. 85.3 or on Royal Quarto, 5é/. 5s. 

—— SYNOPSIS of ANTIENT COSTUME, 71 Figures, Price 8s. 

FOSBROKE’S TOURIST’S GRAMMAR, and Epitome of Gilpin in the 
Picturesque, 12mo. 7s. 

FOSBROKE'S BERKELEY ANECDOTES, ABSTRACT of SMYTH'S 
LIVES of the BERKELEY’S, and HISTORY of BERKELEY, with LIFE of 
JENNER, 4to, 11. 5s. 

FROST'S ANCIENT HISTORY of HULL, 4to. 27. 

GIBSON’S and GOUGH’S HISTORY of CASTOR, co. Northampton, 
and its neighbourhood, 4to, Plates, 2/. 2s.; Large Paper, 41. 4s. 

GILBERT’S CHRISTMAS CAROLS, Svo. Ss. 

—— MOUNT CALVARY, a Cornish Poem, with Translation, Svo. 5s. 

—— CREATION, and other Cornish Poems, 8vo, 8s. 

— DESCRIPTION of the PAINTED WINDOWS at ST. NEOT’S, 
CORNWALL, 16 coloured plates, 4to. 2/. 2s. 

GOUGH’'S BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY, 2 vols. 4to, 41. 4s, 

— HISTORY of PLESHY, 4to, rare, 4/. 4s. 

GREGSON’S FRAGMENTS for LANCASHIRE; with fine Engravings 
on Wood, folio. 2d Edit. with Additions, 81. 8s. 

ADDITIONS to First Edition, folio, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

—— Proofs of the Woodcuts, separate, 41. 4s. 

HARDING & MOULE’S ANTIQUITIES in WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


12 Plates, imperial 4to, 7s. 
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HARDINGE (GEORGE), HIS MISCELLANEOUS WORKS and COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Edited by Nichols. 3 vols 8vo. price 21. 2s.—Also, the LATIN 
POEMS of his Father, NICHOLAS HARDINGE, with Portrait. 8vo. price 14s. 


HARGROVE’S HISTORY of CITY of YORK, 3 vols. roval Svo, 1. 1s. 

HIGHMORE’S PUBLIC CHARITIES of LONDON, S8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HOARE (Sir R. C.) TUMULI WILTUNENSES, Svo. 4s. 

HOFFLAND’S ACCOUNT of WHITE KNIGHTS, fol. four plates, 27. 2s. 

with Fourteen Plates only, price 14s. 

HOGARTH’S WORKS, by Nichols and Steevens, 3 vols. 4to. 210 Plates, 
12/, 12s. 

—— Vol. II!. separate, 50 Plates, 32. 3s. 

—— TOUR by LAND and WATER, fol. Plates, 10s. 6d. 

—— CLAVIS HOGARTHIANA, or Hogarth illustrated, by Rev. E. 
Ferrers, 8vo. 4s. 

HOLLIS’S SIX VIEWS of CHUDLEIGH, Devonshire, before it was 


burnt, beautifully etched, afier Drawings by De Cort, 15s.; Large Paper, 1/. 1s. 
HUNTER’S ENGLISH MONASTIC LIBRARIES, 4to, 6s. 
HUTTON’'S TOUR to SCARBOROUGH and YORK, 8svo, Plates, 6s. 
-— ACCOUNT of BLACKPOOL, Lancashire, Svo, 3s. 
HUTCHINSON’S DURHAM, 8 vols. 4to, 61. 6s. 
HYETT’S NORTHAMPTONSHIRE MONUMENTS, 20 Plates, 2/. 5s. 
Large Paper, 3/. 3s. 
IRELAND'S HOGARTH, 3 vols, Svo, plates, 31. 3s. 
JOHNES’S LIFE of FROISSART. 8vo. price 4s. 
KEMPE’S HISTORY of St. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND, Pl. Svo. 10s. 6d. ! 
LOSELEY MSS. Svo. 17. 1s. 
KILNER’S ACCOUNT of PYTHAGORAS’S SCHOOL at CAMBRIDGE, 
and MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD, folio, 9 Plates, id. 1s. 
LAWRENCE (Sir J.) on NOBILITY of BRITISH GENTRY, Svo. 4s. 6d. 
LEWIS & PEGGE’S ACCOUNT of the SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS, 4to,15s. 
LINNAEUS’S CORRESPONDENCE with EMINENT NATURALISTS, 
2 vols. 8vo. ll. Is. 
LOCKE, SYDNEY, and SHAFTESBURY’S LETTERS, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MALCOLM’S EXCURSIONS in KENT, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, HERE- 
FORDSHIRE, &c. 22 beautiful Plates, 8vo, 16s. 
—— HISTORY of LONDON, 4 vols. 4to. 42. 4s. 
—— MANNERS and CUSTOMS, 2 vols. 4to. 47, 4s. 
MARTIN’S HISTORY of ST. RULE, &c. 4to, 12. 1s. 
MEDALS of ENGLAND ; 384 Medals on 40 Plates, imp. 4to, 12. al 
MIDDLESEX VISITTATION, in 1663, folio, 12. Lis. Ga. 
NAVAL GALLERY of GREENWICH HOSPITAL, 20 Plates, with Me- 
moirs by E. Hawke Locker, Esq. 8vo. 22. 10s.—Royal 4to. dé. 
NICHOLS’S HISTORY of the HOSPI PAL and COLLEGIATE CHURCH 
of ST. KATHARINE, near the TOWER of LONDON, 4to, Plates, 30s. 6d. 
ACCOUNT of GUILDHALL, LONDON, Plates, Svo. 5s. 
— LONDON PAGEANTS, Svo. 3s. 6d. Royal Svo. 5s. 
NICOLAS’S FLAGELLUM PARLIAMENTARUM, 8vo. 4s. 
SIEGE of CARLAVEROCK, in 1300, a Poem, with Memoirs of 
101 Peers and Bannerets, 2/. 2s.; coloured copies, 41. 14s, 6d. 
— SYNOPSIS of the PEERAGE, 2 vols. small Svo. 6s. h 
—— LIFE of SECREFARY DAVISON, S8vo. 12s. 
NICOLSON (Archbishop) Letters to and from with Notes by Nichols, 


2 vals. Avo. price 16s, 
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PARK’S HISTORY of HAMPSTEAD, MIDDLESEX, 8vo, Plates, LJ. Js. 


or in Large Paper, 4to, 2/. 2s. 

PARRY’S HISTORY of the COAST of SUSSEX, Svo. 12s. 

PECK’'S ISLE of AXHOLME, Large Paper, 4to. 3/. 3s. 

PEGGE’'S ANONYMIANA, or Observations on various Authors and 
Subjects, 8vo, 12s. 

—— ANECDOTES of OLD TIMES, 8vo, 12s. 

—- ANECDOTES of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 6vo, 12s, 

—— SUPPLEMENT to GROSE’S PROVINCIAL DICTIONAKLY, 8vo. 





BOLSOVER and PEAK CASTLES, 4to, Plates, 10s. 6d. 

—— ECCLESHALL CASTLE, and LICHFIELD HOUSE, 4to, 7s. 

PENNANT'S LONDON, CXX Plates to Illustrate that Work, 4/. 4s. 

— LX Other Plates to Illustrate Ditto, 27. 2s. 

— XXX Other Plates to [Hlustrate Ditto, 12. 1s. 

—— XXX of the Churches for Pennant, 17. Is. 

—— XIX Maps of the several Wards, &c. I/. Is. 

—— NASH’s TWELVE VIEWS to illustrate Pennant’s London, 7s. 

—— SMITH'S PLATES to Illustrate Pennant, imperial fol. 52. 

POLWHELE’S HISTORY of DEVONSHIRE folio, complete, 77. 7s. 

—— HISTORY of CORNWALL, 4to, complete, 9/. 9s. 

—— TRADITIONS and RECOLLECTIONS, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

—— BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES in CORNWALL, 8 vols. 12. 1s. 

—— RURAL RECTOR, 15s. 

POWNALL’S Deser. of ROMAN REMAINS at BATH, 4to, Pl. 4s. 6d. 

PULTENEY'S CATALOGUE of BIRDS, SHELLS, and PLANTS of 
DORSET, folio, XXV Plates, 2/. 2s. 

RAINE’S ACCOUNT of ST. CUTHBERT’S BODY and TOMB, 4to. 


12. Lis. Gd.—Large Paper, 37. 3s. 
8 I 


RAWDON PAPERS, being Letters to and from Abp. BRAMHALL, 
aud other Eminent Men in Ireland. 8vo. Edited by Rev. EDWARD BERWICK, 


price 12s, 
ROBINSON'S HISTORY of ENFIELD, many Plates, 2 vols. Svo, 2/. Qs. 
MERRY DEVIL of EDMONTON, 8vo. 4s. 
— HISTORY of EDMONTON, Middlesex, Plates, Svo, 1/7. 5s. 
—— HISTORY of STOKE NEWINGTON, Plates, Svo, 17. 1s. 
ROBSON’S PICTURESQUE VIEWS of ENGLISH CITIES, 4to, 27. Qs. 
—Large Paper, 4/. 4s. 


ROBY’S HISTORY of TAMWORTH, Part I. 4to. 5s.—L. Paper, 7s. 6d. 
ROYAL PERSONAGES, (Q. Eliz. Jas. 1. Chas. I. &c) Fifteen whole- 


length Portraits, by Earlom, &c. Imperial folio, 2/. 5s. 
RUDING’S ANNALS of the COINAGE, 4 vols. 4to, L. Paper, 182. 18s. 
SCH NEBBELIE’S ANTIQUARIES’ MUSEUM, 4to, rare, 47. 4s. 
SCOrT’sS (Sir WALTER), LETTERS of, to Rev. R. POLWHELE, 4s. 
SEATS of the NOBILITY and GENTRY, by HEATH, &c. 50 Views of 
illustrate Beauties of England, Lysons’s Works, 4to, 1. 5s. 
SIMPSON’S HISTORY of FONTS, 40 beautiful Plates, 4to, 27. 2s. 
SMITH'S Antient Topography of London, 4to, Plates, 4/. 4s. 
SPILSBURY’S COLLECTION of ANTIQUE GEMS, 50 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
STANHOPE’S TOPOGRAPHY of OLYMPIA, large fol. 32. 3s.—India 


proofs, 5/. 5s. 


STEELE’S (Sir Richard) EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, with 


Notes by Nichols. 2 vols. Avo. price 16s. 
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STUART'S ATHENS. The First Volume, with French Descriptions, 
Qi. Qs. 

SURTEES’ SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS, Vol. 1. Reginald the Monk's 
Miracles of St. Cuthbert, 15s.— Vol. II. Wills and Inventories, 1/, 1s, 

TAYLOR and LONG'S MUSIC SPEECHES at CAMBRIDGE, with 
Memoir, by Dr. Parr and Mr. Nichols, 8vo. 7s. 

TWO SERMONS; with Two Others, by Bishops Lowth and Hayter, 
vo. edited by Dr. Parr and Mr. Nichols, 3vo. 4s. 

TURNOR’S HISTORY of GRANTHAM, 4to. Plates, 17. 11s. 6d. 

WALKER’'S ACCOUNT of CORONATION of CHAS. IT. Pl. 8vo, 14s. 

WARTON’S HISTORY of KIDDINGTON, 4to, 15s.—L.P. 12. 11s. 6d. 

WATHEN'S VOYAGE to MADRAS and CHINA, 4to, 22 Plates, 2/7. 2s. 

WESTALL'S XXXV Lithographic VIEWS on the River THAMES, from 
Windsor to London, folio, 2/. 2s.; Proofs on India Paper, 31. 3s. 

WYVELL’S ACCOUNT of the MONUMENT of SHAKSPEARE at 
STRATFORD, 8vo. 2 Plates, 1s. 6d. 

WHITAKER’S HISTORY of the DEANERY of CRAVEN, new edition, 
4to, 3l. 3s.—Large Paper, folio, 8/. 8s. 

HISTORY of the PARISH of WHALLEY, new edition, with great 
Additions, and numerous Plates, 4to, 3/. 3s.—Large Paper, folio, 61. 6s. 

—— HISTORY of CARTMELL, Lancashire, 4to, 10s. 6d.; L. P. 10. Is. 

—— Life and Correspondence of Sir GEORGE RADCLIFFE, the 


Friend of Lord STRAFFORD. 4to. price 1/. 1s. Large Paper, 1. 118. 6d.—Also, 
by the.same Author, DE MOTU per BRITANNIUM CIVICO (a Classical Account 


of the Rebellion of 1745). 12mo. price 6s. 


YATES'S HISTORY of BURY, 4to, 17. 6s.—Large Paper, 27. 12s. 








FINE PRINTS of PUBLIC BUILDINGS and WORKS. 

Views of the NEW DOCKS in the METROPOLIS, in Six large Plates, 
drawn and engraved by W. Daniell, R.A. and elegantly coloured, price 31. 
Comprising Panoramic Views of the surrounding Country. The subjects are : 


The London Docks at Wapping. The Brunswick Dock at Blackwall. 
Another View of the same. The West India Docks at Isle of Dogs. 
The East India Docks at Blackwall. The Commercial Dock at Rotherhithe. 


Each Plate may be had separately, price 10s. 

A lithographed Copy of HOLLAR’S celebrated View of LONDON, 1647, 
4 sheets, 1/. 

An engraved reduced Copy of the same, 2 sheets, 4s. 

A Large Panoramic View of LONDON, from the River Thames near 
Wapping. Drawn and engraved by J. Swertner, coloured, price 3s.—Another 
View of LONDON, from Canonbury. By the same. Price 3s. 

Exterior and Interior Views of ST. DUNSTAN’S IN THE EAST. By 
D. Laing. Price 4s. 

Elevation of the CUSTOM HOUSE, London, by Laing. Price 2s.—Section 
of Ditto. Price 2s.—Interior of Long Room. Price 2s. 

A comparative View of the Magnitude of the four principal Churches of 
Europe; ST. PETER, Rome ; ST. PAUL, London; ST. GENEVIEVE, Paris; 
and ST. MARY, Florence, by transverse Sections of them. By Joseph Gwilt, 
Esq. F.S.A. Price 3s. 

A fine Print, 27 in. by 17in. representing the ANNUAL ORATIONS on 
ST. MATTHEW’S DAY at CHIRIST’S HOSPITAL, with ninety-one Portraits, 
drawn by the late T. Stothard, R.A. and engraved by J. G. Walker. With a 
Key Print. Price 10s. 

A View of the CAST IRON BRIDGE erected over the Thames at Vauxhall, 
engraved in acquatint by W. Daniell, Esq. R.A. from a Drawing by E. Gyr- 
ForpD, Architect. Price 10s. 6d. 


| 
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BOWLES’S 38 VIEWS of LONDON and WESTMINSTER, 11. 1s. 

SANDBY’S VIEWS in ENGLAND and WALES, 39 Plates, 11. 1s. 

A Plan and View of the NEW LONDON BRIDGE of five stone arches. 
Engraved in aquatinta by Dubourg. Price 5s. 

Two Folio Views of OLD LONDON BRIDGE, etched by W. KNIGHT, 
Esq. F.S.A. Price 5s. 

An engraved View of the MONUMENT at LONDON, with the Parts geo- 
metrically shown. Size 21 by33 inches. From an Original by Sir C. Wren. 
Engraved by Lowry. 5s. 

Sir C. Wren’s PLAN for REBUILDING LONDON. Folio, price 1s. 6d. 

Lithographic Sketch of the North Bank of the THAMES, from Westminster 
Bridge to London Bridge, showing the Quay proposed by Col. TRENCH, 10 
large Plates. Price 10s. 

Panoramic View of SOUTHWARK, from the Adelphi, 2 sheets. Price 5s. 


ONE HUNDRED CHURCHES in the Environs of LONDON, uniformly 
engraved and suited to illustrate Lysons, &c. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

HORNOR’S large Plan of CLERKENWELL, coloured. Price 10s. 6d. 

ST. GILES’S IN THE FIELDS, Exterior and Interior Views, folio, 4s. 

BISHOP BELL’S Large Brass Monument from St. James’s Clerkenwell. 
Price 5s. 

ST. KATHERINE’S CHURCH by the TOWER (Interior), by Carter. 3s. 

ST. KATHERINE’S HOSPITAL, Regent’s Park, A. Poynter, Architect. 
Price 3s. 

MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL, by Malcolm, 3 large Views, 7s. 6d. 

CROYLAND ABBEY, Lincolnshire, by Carter. Price 4s. 

DARLINGTON CHURCH, Durham, by Wilkinson. Price 3s. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL and ST. CUTHBERT’S SHRINE. 2 large 
Plates, drawn by Christopher Ebden. Price 3s. each. 


ELTHAM PALACE, View by Buck ter, price 2s. 

GRAVESEND, proposed TUNNEL at. Engraved on three Plates. Price 5s. 

GREENW!ICH CHURCH, Kent, View and Plan, 2 Plates, 4s. 

A MAP of the ENVIRONS of GRAVESEND. From the Ordnance Sur- 
vey. Coloured. Price 6d. 


A MAP of the ENVIRONS of MARGATE, RAMSGATE, and BROAD- 
STAIRS. Fromthe Ordnance Survey. Coloured. Price 1s. 


RECULVER CHURCH, Kent, by Pouncey. Price 2s. 6d. 
SHAFTESBURY, Dorset, large Plan. Price 3s. 

SHERBORNE CHURCH, Dorset, by Buckter, 2s. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 13 large Views of Gentlemen’s Seats by Bonner, 11. 
STANTON HARCOURT, Four Views by Earl HARCOURT. Price 4s. 


STRUTT, J. G. Four beautiful Etchings, from his Delicie Sylvarum. Proofs 
on India Paper. Price 10s. 


VIEW and PLAN of STONEHENGE, by Malton. Price 5s. 

VIEW of STONEHENGE, by Capon, engraved by Hollis, 2s. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE, Four large Views, drawn by J.C. BUCKLER, 
and engraved by J. BARNETT. Price 11. 

The CROSIER of WILLIAM of WICKHAM, engraved by Hollis, 1s. 6d. 

WOODBRIDGE CHURCH, Suffolk. Drawn by Johnson. Price 4s. 

WEST ELEVATION of YORK MINSTER, elegantly engraved by Land- 
seer, from a Drawing by James Malton. Price 10s. 

General View of the CITY of YORK, drawn by Robson, and engraved by 
Woolnoth, 3s. 

A MAP of the NAVIGABLE CANALS in ENGLAND. Price 3s. 


BAYEAUX TAPESTRY, Seventeen Coloured Plates. By C. STOTHARD, 
Esq. F.S.A. Price 41, 4s. 
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Adams, Architect . l 
Allan, G. and W. Hutchinson 2 
Allan, Ralph, Esq. . ; ] 
Anderson, Dr. James , l 
Andrewes, Bp. by Pass . oe 
Ayscough, Rev. S. - . 1 
Baker, Henry, F.R.S. . ; 1 
Barrington, Bp. # . l 
Beaumont, Francis, the Poet, and F. 
Beaumont the Dramatic Writer G. 
Beaumont, John, Esq. 
Benbow, Adm. : ‘ . G. 
Bentley, Dr. Richard ; 
Bewick, Thomas 
Blackett, Sir W. by Sir J. "Reynolds 2 
Blackwall, Rev. Anthony l 
Bluck, William, Esq. . - G1 
Boaden, James, Esq. by Opie . 2 
Bond, Mary, xt. 97, scarce =. G. 3 
Bosw ell, James 5 ° . l 
Bowyer, W. by Basire 3 
Brand, Rev. John l 
Bromfield, Wm. surgeon (Lysons) 2 
Brooke, Mrs. by Bovi 2 
Brown, Joln, artist l 
Bulmer, W. printer . ° l 
Burton, RR... . ‘ -G.2 
—— W. : aes 
Butler, Bp... l 
Byfield, Rev. Nicholas (Lysons) G. ] 
Camden, by Basire, fine proof 4 
Capon, W. ] 
Castell, Rev. Edw. by Faithorne G.2 
l 
] 
1 
I 
] 
] 
] 
I 
1 
] 
I 
1 
2 
2 
l 
2 
2 
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DO ee et ee 


Cave, Edward 
Chandler, Bp. 
Chauncy, Nathaniel, Esq. 
Cheselden, William, surgeon 
Clarke, Dr. Samuel 
Cleghorn, Dr. G. ‘ 
Clementi, the — ; 
Cogan, Dr. , , 
Cole, Rev. Wm. F.S.A. 
Combe, Alderman 
Cradock, Joseph, Esq. F.S.A. 
Cromwell, Gregory Lord 
—— Thomas, Earl of EssexG. 
Cullum, Sir John . . ‘ 4 
- Sir Thomas , . G. 2 
Cuming, Dr. William : 
Drury, Elizabeth . : ae 
Dunton, John ‘ -. 3 
Dutens, Rev. Lewis, with Memoir 
Edward]I V. and Queen, from Painted 
Glass at Canterbury, 2 Plates G. : 
Princess _ «ae 











2 

_— ] 
—-— Queen . : - G. I 
Farmer, Rev. Dr. by Romney, Proof'4 
: 

3 





Fielding, Henry, Esq. . , 
Fleetwood, Col. George .  &. 


Gibson, Bp. by Vertue 
Gifford, W.  . . ] 
Gower the Painter, by Basire . 3 
Greaves, Rev. Richard . ] 


Grey, Lady Jane, after V ertue G. 1 
Greenaway, Rev. Stephen, by Basire2 
Guildford, Francis Lord . G. 2 
Hardinge, Mr. George ; 2 
— Mr. Nicholas . ° 2 
Hastings, Henry . ‘ ss 
Haygarth, Dr. John ; ; l 





LONDON: J. B. 
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are Granger Prints. 


Henry VII. . . 
Henrietta Maria, Q. her great Seal 
Herrick, Sir William and Lady 
Highmore, Dr. N. by Blooteling C. 
Hollis, — 

Holt, Mr. J. . 

Hunt, Gabriel, by Hogarth 
Hussey, Giles, painter 

Hutchins, Rev. John 

Hutton, Wm. Esq. F.S.A. . 
Latimer, Bp. by Basire . . a. 
Lettsom, John C oakley, M.D. 
Lewis, Rev. John, mezz. 

Lilly, William : mf 
Lloyd, Rev. J. (Pennant's Friend) 
Louis X VIIL ‘ 

Lyndoch, Lord 

Marsh, Rev. Geo. . 

Markland, Jeremiah, Esq. 

Meyer, Jeremiah . 

Moira, Earl of, by Sir J. “Reynolds : 
Mylne, R. Architect : 
Nichols, John, F.S.A. by Heath 
North, Brownlow, Bp. of Winchester 
-——- Sir Dudley, by Vertue . G. 


ira snetdlilpg dintinieinaitssainee a 


-——- Hon. Roger, by Vertue G. 
Owen, Rev. Dr. Henry ° 
Palmer, Sir Geoffrey ; ee 


Parker, Abp. by Vertue . . 
Parnell the Poet, mezz. . a 
Pearson, Dr. G. 
Pegge, Dr. Samuel 
Pennant, Thomas . . ‘ 
Perkins, Rev. W. D.D. rare . G. 
Pulteney, Dr. R. by Basire 

Read, Benjamin, by Hogarth 

St. Polde Leon, Bp. , 
Saunderson, the Mathematician 
Scarletts, Old , . G. 
Schomberg, Sir R. by Hogarth 
Sharpe, Granville (with a Memoir) 
Shelburne, Earl of, ; : 
Shirley, Sir Robert, by Basire G. 
Smalbroke, Bp. by Vertue 

Smith, Chief Baron, by Basire 
——-- Sir James Edward 
Staveley, Thomas . -. * 
— Mrs. (Onebye) ~ 





Stillingfleet, Benjamin, Esq. 
Stukeley, Dr. ° ° 
Sutton, Thomas . ‘ .& 
Tanner, Bp. by Vertue 

Tofts, Mary . 

Tomline, Bp. ° 

Trenc shard, Sir John, large mezz. 
Waad, Sir William . & 


W adsworth, Rev. Thos. by WwW hite G. 
Warton, Rev. Thomas ‘ 
Weever, John i=. 
Wells, David, Esq. F. S.A. . G. 
Whiston, Rev. William 

Whitaker, Dr. T. D. 

Wickliffe the Reformer, by BasireG. 2 
Wiliam III. by Gunst . G2 
Willis, Dr. Browne, ete hed by Tynsonl 
W ollaston, W. by Faber . ‘ 
Woodward, Dr. by Humphrey . l 
Wrighte, Sir Nathan ‘ ; I 
Wyndham, William ° l 
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Chubb’s New Patent Lock. 


+ 

















_ + 
For Hu OI OBSER : | 

All kinds of | hit rid | VE! 

| Doors, | eae oneal 
IRON SAFES, TO PREVENT | 
awers, Desks, | e | IMPOSITION, | 
AND igh } 
Bookcases, | EVERY | 
PLATE CHESTs, | Look, 


HAS 

|A SEPARATE) 
| NUMBER, | 
AND | 


Portmanteaus, 
AND | 

rabelling Bags | 

LEDGERS, 

ORTFOLIOS, | 
AND } 

ALBUMS, 

nd for every other 

urpose to which 
} A LOCK 
) can be applied, 


| #s marked with 
The Name & 
Address 
OF 
| Che Patentee. 
{ 
& —_______-—_- © 
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WHICH CANNOT BE PICKED. 





GCHARLES CHUBB, 


i 59, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, 
INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER OF 


The Improved Patent Detector Lock. 





Patronised by His Majesty, 


H.R. H. THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND, K. G. &c. é&c. &c. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RICHMOND, K.G. &c. &c. &c. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K. G. &c, &c. &c. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K. G. &c, &c. &c. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K. G, &c. &c 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUGH, K. G. &c. &c. &c. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

THE HON. THE BOARD OF ORDNANCE 

THE WORSHIPFUL tar MAGISTRATES ror raz COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX 
THE HON. tas GOVERNOR AND COMPANY or rut BANK OF ENGLAND 
THE DIRECTORS OF THE PROVINCIAL BANK OF IRELAND 

THE DIRECTORS or rune NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 


ee 






































Cc. CHUBB, 


Having succeeded in simplifying the form and arrangement of the parts o 
ot his _ ron Parent Derecror Lock, for which New Improvements 

his Majesty has granted his Royal Letters Patent, is enabled to manu- 

facture his NEW PATENT LOCKS at much less cost; at the same time i 
retaining all the security and advantages of his improved Detector Lock, 
for which a patent was obtained in the year 1824, the merits of which 
have been so fully ascertained and appreciated by the Public. He, in , 
consequence, offers his New Parenr Locks, at considerably reduced i 
prices, compared with the former Patent, which will be seen by the fol- 

lowing List :— 


ein aan 


( Two keys with each Lock: ) 


PRICES OF THE FORMER PATENT. 


6-inch Rim Lock, . . 4Tumblers .£1 6 O 
3-inch Drawer Lock, 3ditto . . 010 & 


PRICES OF THE NEW PATENT. 


With Detector, Without Detector. 
6-inch Rim Lock, 5 Tumblers £018 O £015 0 
3-inch Drawer Lock 5 ditto - 08se6 070 


and other Locks in proportion. 





Testimonial of M. J. BRUNEL, Esq. Civil Engineer. 
“Tn point of security, Chubb’s Patent Detector Lock is superior to any I am ac- 
quainted with. M. J. BRUNEL.” 
Extract from Dr, LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA, No. 42. p. 278. 
“ There can be no doubt but that the construction and arrangement of the parts, in 
Chubb’s Invention, do combine the Four principal Requisites of a good Lock. viz :—Se- 
curity, Simplicity, Strength, and Durability.” 





Wrought Iron Fire-proof Chests, Safes, and Iron Doors for Strong 
Rooms, Cash Boxes, Travelling Desks, Despatch Boxes, Portfolios, 
and Private Boxes for depositing with Bankers, on sale and made to 
order, all fitted with the Detector Locks. 


Fire-proof Boxes, for securing Deeds, Plate, Jewellery, &c. in great 
variety. 


&=} The Patent Detector Locks may be fitted to Iron Safes, Chests, 


and Doors already in use. 





Chubb’s Patent Combination Latch, 
FOR 
FRONT DOORS, COUNTING-HOUSES, &e. 


These Latches are simple in their construction, low in price, and possess security far 
beyond any yet offered to the public, 


Prices of the Latches with Two Keys, 4-inches 12s. 5-inches 13s 1 
6-inches 14s. each. f 1 


T. R. DRURY, Printer, 2, Johnson's Court, Ficet Sircet, London, 
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Part X. 


A CATALOGUE OF 





1836 


USEFUL 


BOOKS, 


CHIEFLY SECOND-HAND, 


ON SALE 


AT VERY LOW 


PRICES, 


PART OF THE STOCK OF 


J. COXHEAD, 


249, HIGH HOLBORN, 


LONDON. 





*.* LIBRARIES AND SMALL 


PARCELS OF BOOKS BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED. 





ZESOP’S Fables, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 
plates, calf gilt, £1. 11s 6d. Stockdale’s edit. 
ACTA Regia, an Abr idgment of Rymer’s Foe~ 
dera, 4 vols. 8vo. 22 » portraits, 8s 1731 
ADAMS'S Ruins OF THE PALACE OF THE 
EMPEROR DIOCLETIAN, at Spalatro, atlas 
fol. plates by Bartolozzi, red mor. £2. lis 
(Marquis of Lansdown’s copy ) 1764 








4 ADDISON’S WORKS, by Tickell, 6 vols. 8vo. | 25 
calf gilt, £1. 15s e 1804 
5 ALBEMARLE (George, Duke of) upon Mili- | 26 
tary and Political Affairs, fol. fine head, neat, 
Gs ‘ 1671 
G ALBERTI, Dictionnaire Italien Francois, 2 | 27 
vols. 4to. bd. in 1, cloth, 7s Gd ~- Venise, 1793 
7 ALISON’S Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo. calf extra, | 23 
marb. leaves, 12s 1815 
8 AME S 'S History of Printing, with the Lives | 
of Printers, 4to. plates, 12s > 1749 | 29 
9 AMORY’S L ife of John Buncle, 3 vols. 8vo. dds. 
7s Gd—(pub. at £1. 10s) 1825 | 30 
10 ANNIVERSARY (The), edite d by A, Cunning- 
ham, large paper, roys al 8vo. hf. mor. gilt top, | 31 
eo impressions, l4s 1829 
11 ANCIENT Metrical Tales, edited by Harts- 
horne, cr. 8vo. bds. 78 1833 | 32 
12 ANDREW'S (Bishop) Learned ‘and Pious Ex- 
position of the Ten Commandments, fol. neat, 
l4s 1675 
13 ANTIQU ARIAN Repertory, a Miscellaneous | 33 
Assemblage of Topography, History, Biogra- 
phy, Customs, and Manners, to illustrate and 
preserve valuable remains of Old Times, by | 34 
Grose, Astle, and other eminent Antiquaries, 
numerous views, portraits, and monuments, 4 | 35 
vols. 4to. bds. uncut, £2. 5s 1780 
14 ANTIQUARIAN Topographical Cabinet, with 
500 views, Jinely engraved by Storer and 
Greig, 10 vols. 12mo. blue mor. fine impres- 
sions, £2. 12s Gd ° 1807 
15 APULEIUS Opera Omnia cura Oudendorp, in | 36 
usum Delphini, 7 vols. 8vo. cloth, £1. 5s— 
(pub. at £7. 7s) Valpy, 1825 | 37 
16 ARIOSTO ORLANDO FU RIOSO, 5 vols. &vo. | 
new, calf gilt, £1. 15s Milano, 1812 | 38 
17 ARNOT’S 4 of Edinburgh, 4to. neat, 10s 
18 ASHMOLE’ History of the ‘Order of the 
Garter, 8vo. fms 5s 1715 | 39 
19 ASSEMBLY of Divine’s Annotations on the 
Old and New Testament, 2 vols. fol. £1. 8s 
20 ASIATIC JOURNAL, from the commencement | 40 
to 1830, 28 vols. neatly hf. bd. £4. 14s Gd— 
(pub. at £24.) " as 
21 ASIATIC Annual Register, 1799 to 1811, 41 


vols. 8yo. Af. bd. 14s 


eit 





110 fine ) 22 AUBREY’S Antiquities of the County of Surry, 


5 vols. 8vo. plates, calf, neat, a very clean 
copy, £3. 8s. very scarce . 1719 
AYEEN AKBERY, or Institutes of the Em- 
peror Akber, 3 vols. 4to. large paper, calf 
extra, £1. 5s Calcutta, 1783 
BACON’S Works, 10 vols, 8vo. dest edition, 


new, calf elegant, £4. 10s 1826 

BACON’S Advancement of Learning, — 
neat, 7s ; 633 
Bz \ILEY’S German and English, and Eng “lish 
and German Dictionary, 2 vols. large ‘Bv0. 
16s ° 1822 


BAKER'S Chronicles of the Kings of E wshaud, 
folio, fine copy, 12s 1670 
BAKER’S Biographia Dramatics 1, improved by 


Isaac Reed and S. Jones, 4 vols. 8vo. bds. 
10s Gd—(pub. at £1. 16s) 1812 
BANCROFT and Hearne’s History of the 
Charter House, 4to. 7s 1808 


BARRETTIS Italian and English Dictionary, 
2 vols. 8vo. calf, very neat, 18s 1820 
BARROW’S Travels in Southern Africa, 2 vols. 
4to. with coloured plates ty Daniel, calf,reat, 

1. 5s e 1806 
BARTOLI, Le Antiche ” Lucerne Sepolcralt 
Figurate, reccolte dalla Cave Sotterrane, e 
Grotte di Romana, fol. 115 plates of Roman 
Lamps, fol. neat, 12s 1691 
BATTELY, Autiquits ates Rutupine e et S. Ed- 
mund Burgi, Ato. plates, large ag r, 8s (Dr. 


Parr’s copy) . 1745 
BAYLEY’S History oF THE TOWER OF 
Lon DON, royal 8vo. plates, bds. 10s 1830 


BAYLE DICTIONNAIRE, Historique de Cri- 
tique, with his Life by Des Maizeaux, and the 
two Lives of David, 4 vols. folio, best edition, 
1730, and GEuvres de Bayle, 4 vols. 1727, 
together, 8 vols. fol. uniform, in fine condition, 
Srench calf gilt, red edges, £6. 16s Gd 

BEAUTIES oF Scorianpn, 5 vols. 8vo. 
Sine impressions of the plates, £1. 16s 1805 

BEAUMONT and Fletcher’s Works, 10 vols. 
8vo. plates, calf, neat, £2. Tonson, 1750 

BEECHEY (Capt. F. and H.) Expedition to the 
Northern Coast of Africa, 4to. plates, £1. 8s 
—(pub. at £3. 3s) ° 1828 

BELL’S Pantheon of Heathen Gods and Fabu- 
lous Persons, 2 vols. royal 4to. bound, neat in 
calf, in 1, many fine plates, £1. 3s 1790 

BELL (John) on the Bones, Muscles, and Joints, 
4to. many plates, and a volume of descriptions, 
very neat, 18s 1794 

BELSHA M on the Epistles of Paul the 
Apostie, 4 vols. 8vo, russia, extra marb. leaves, 

Sine copy, £1. 188 13822 


bds. 
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BENNETT'S Fishes of Ceylon, from Drawings | 71 
made in that Island from the living specimens, 

Ato. containing 30 — beautifully coloured, \ 72 
£1. 10s 1833 
BERCHTOLD'S S (Count) Inquiries, for the 

Use of Patriotic cneiaaie, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. } 73 
neat, scarce, 8s 1789 
BESSE’S COLLECTION. of the Sufferings of 
the Quakers, from the year 1650, {2 vols. fol. | 74 


Sine copy, £1. 6s ° 1753} 
BEVERIDGE'S Body of Divinity, 4 vols. 8vo. | 75 
neat, 16s 1711 


BINGHAM’S S (J.) Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, with an Atlas, new edition by the Rev. | 76 
R. Bingham, 9 vols. 8v0. cloth, £2. 18s—{pub. 
at £5. 8s) ° 1829 

BLACKSTONE'S S$ Commentaries, by Christian, | 77 
enlarged and continued, 4 vols. 8vo. dds. 16s 


—(pub. at £2. 2s) ‘ 1830 | 78 
BLACKSTONE’S C ommentaries, by Coleridge, | _ 
4 vols. 8vo. bds. £1. 5s 79 


BLACKWOOD’S Magazine, from the com- 
mencement to July, 1835, 37 vols. 8vo. Af. bd. 
calf gilt, marb. leaves and ends, £14. 14s (a | 80 
remarkable fine copy) . 1835 

BOCCACCIO’S Decameron, in English, | 81 
thick 8vo. calf, 7 7s Gd—(pub. at 18s) 1820 

BOADEN’S Life of John Kemble, 2 vols. 8vo. 


neat, 9s - 1825] 82 
BOILEAU (CEuvres de), 3 vols. 8vo. fine edit. 

by Didot, 15s Par. 1815 | 83 
BOLINGBROKE’S Philosophical Works, 5 
vols. 8vo. neat, 15s 1754 } 84 
BORLASE'S Ancient and Present State of the | 


Isiands of Scilly, 4to. fine copy, Gs 1756 | 85 
Sold in Heath’s Sale fur 2/. 3s. 
BOURDALOUE (Cuvres Complete de) 16} 86 
vols. 8vo. calf gilt, a fine copy, £3. 188 1812 | 
BOUTEUX, Plans de Jardinage, Fontaines, | 87 
Grottes, Treillage, &c. folio, 100 plate 8, bds. 
Gs Paris, 8. D. 
BRADY’S S Clavis Cz lendari ia, or an Analysis of 
the Calendar, with Anecdotes, 2 vols. 8yo. }f. | 88 


russia, 10s Gd 1812 
BRAYLEY and Herbert's History of Lambeth | 89 
Palace, 4to. plates, 7s 1806 


BRITISH Drama, containing 125 of the Best | 90 
Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, and Farces, 5 
vols. royal 8vo. bound in 3, calf, marb. leaves, | 91 
£1. 10s 1804 | 

BRITTON and Brayle “y's Memoirs of the Tower | 92 
of London, 8vo. plates, 6s 1830 

BROWN’S (Sir Thomas) Works, * folio, clean 
copy, £1. Gs 1686 

BROWN ’S Vulgar Errors, folio, 9s Gd 1658 | 

BROWN’S Life of Leonardi da Vinci, cr. 8vo,. | 94 
plates, bds. Gs 1833 

BRUMOY, Theatre des Grees, 13 vols. 8vo. 
enriche de tres belles gravures, very neat, with 


8 
oa 


marb. leaves, £1. 10s . 1785 
BUCK’S Theological Dictionary, 2 vols. 8vo. | 95 
5th edit. calf, neat, 12s 1821 


BUFFON’S Natural History of Birds, by | 96 
Smellie, 9 vols. 8vo. calf, plates, £1. 15s 1793 
BUFFON’S Natural History of Animals, by 





Smellie, 9 vols. 8vo. plates, calf gilt, £1. 15s | 97 
BURDER’S Oriental Customs, complete in 1 
vol. 12mo. 7s , 1831 | 98 
BURVER’S Oriental Literatare 2 vols. 8vo. 
18s 1822 
BURGESS ( Anthony) on Grace and Assurance, | 99 
folio, neat, 14s 1652 


BURGESS’S Doctrine of Original Sin, folio, 
neat, 12s . . 1659 
BURNET’S History oF THE REFORMATION, 
by Dr. Nares, 4 vols. imp. 8vo. large paper, 
22 2 portraits on india paper, bds. £2. 5s 1831 
BURNET’S Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamil- 
ton, and History of the Civil Wars of Scotland, 


2 fine portraits, folio, neat, 9s , 1677 
BURTON’S Anatomy of Melancholy, 2 vols. 
8vo. calf gilt, £1. ‘ 1806 


BUTLER’S Genuine Poetical Remains, with 


Notes by Thyer, royal 8vo. large paper, Proof 


plates on india paper, 9s 1827 
BUTLER’S Hudibras, with Grey’ s Notes, 2 
vols. 8vo. plates, calf extra, marb. leaves, 
£1. 1s e ° 1806 
BUTLER’S W orks, by Dr. Aikin, 2 vols. with 
Smirke’s plates, calf yilt, 8s . 1806 
BUTLER’S (C.) Mathematics, 2 vols. 8vo. ¢f. 
neat, 12s ° ‘ 1814 
BYRON’S Works and Life, by Moore, 17 vols. 
12mo. plates, watered c loth, £3. 6s 
Murray, 1833 
BYRON’S Works, 8 vols. 18mo. new, calf gilt, 
£2. 5s . ib. 1831 
CABINET (The) of Poctry, comprising on 
Entire Pieces of the Best Poets, 6 vols. 
Svo. calf, 158 1808 
CALEY’S Life of Sir Ww alter Rale igh, 2 vols. 
Svo. bds. Gs 7 1806 
CARLISLE’S ToroGRAPHIC AL Dic TIONARY 
of England, 2 vols. 4to. dds. 16s 1808 


CARLISLE’S Topographical Dictionary of 


Scotland, 2 vols. 4to. bds. 15s 1813 
CARLISLE’S Topographical Dictionary of Ire- 
land, 4to. dds. 12s ° . 1810 


3} CAREY’S English County Atlas, coloured, 


royal 4to. hf. bd. russia, 14s ‘ 1787 
CERTAINE Learned and Elegant Workes of 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, folio, good copy, 
9s Gd . ° 1633 
Sold in Sir M. Ss kes’ Sale for 21. 5s. 
CHARLEMAGNE, par Lucien Buonaparte, 2 
vols. royal 8vo. cf. extra, 10s Didot, Pur, 1815 
CHAMBERS’S History of Seotland, 2 vols. 


12mo. cloth bds. &s 1852 
CHAMBERLAIN’S History of London, folio, 
68 plates, calf, neat, 10s . 1770 
CHAMB.: VU D’S French and E _— Diction- 
ary, 2 vols. 4to. calf, neat, £1. 1805 


CHATEAUBRIAND’S an or Truth of 
the Christian Religion, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth 


lettered, 6s —(pub. at £i. 1s) ° 1812 
CHATEAUBRIAND’S Voyage en America et 
Italie, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 5s . 1828 


CHEFS-D’CEUVRE des Theatres Etrangers, 
Italien, Alemand, Espagnol, Anglais, Portu- 
gais, Russe, Hollandais, &c. translated by the 
most eminent French Authors, 25 vols. 8vo. 


sewed, £2. 10s Par. 1823 
CHESTERFIELD’S Le tters, 4 vols. 8vo. calf 
gilt, 14s. a fine copy » 1774 


CHURCHILL’S Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, 6 vols. folio, plates, very clean and 


neat, £i. as 1732 
CICERO’S Letters, by "Melmoth, 5 vols. 12mo. 
very neat, 18s ° 1808 


CLAPHAM’S Sermons, including many from 
the Best French Divines, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 


7s Gd—(pub. at £1. 4s) ‘ . 1830 
Cc LARKE (Dr.) Sermons, 7 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
£1.12 1820 


BURNS’ Works, with his Life by Allan Cun- | 100 CL: URKE a nd Pyle’s Para .phra: ase of the New 


ningham, 8 vols. 12mo. plates, cloth bds. 
£1. 128 e ° . 1834 


Testament, 4 vols. 8yo. neat, 12s 1753 
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101 CLARKE’S (Rev. J. S.) Life of James II. 
from Manuscripts of the Stuarts in Carlton 
House, 2 vols. 4to. calf extra, marb. leaves, 
£1. 10s—(pub. at £6. Gs in bds.) 1816 

102 CLARKE’S Essay on Naval Tactics, 4to. 
many plates, hf. bd. russia, 12s 2006 

103 CLARKSON’S History of the Slave Trade, 2 
vols. 8vo. calf, neat, 6s ‘ ann 

104 COLLECTION of Landscapes, drawn and 
etched by Paul Sandby, folio, 7s 1773 

105 COLLECTION oF MODERN AND CONTEMPO- 
RARY VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 11 vols. 8vo. 
plates, cf. gilt, £2.18s—(pub. at £10.) 1810 

106 COMBE'’S Essays on nesta 8vo. dds. 
7s—(pub. at 12s) 1819 

107 CONSTABLE’S MISC EL LANY, comprising 
Original and Selected Works of Standard 
Merit, 80 vols. 18mo. new, cloth bds. £10.— 
(pub. at £14) 1833 

108 COOKE’S (Capt.) Voyages by Hawkesworth, 
3 vols. 4to. fine plates, cloth bds. cut, 158 1773 

109 COOKE’S Second Voyage, 2 vols. 4to. calf 
gilt, brilliant impressions of the plates, £1. 1s 

110 COOKE’S TOPOGRAPHY of England, Wales, 
and Scotland, 26 vols. 18mo. maps, neat, hf. 
bd. calf, £2. 

lll CORNEILLE (CEucres de P. et T.) 5 vols. 
12mo. mor. backs, 15s ‘ Par. 1805 

112 COWPER’S Poems, 3 vols. Westall’s 
plates, 12s—(pub. at £1. 4s) 1822 

113 COWPER’S Translation of Homer, 4 vols. 
new, calf gilt, 18s ° 1817 | 

114 COWLEY’S Works, with his Life by Clifford, 
3 vols. 8vo. portraits and plates, best edition, 
clean copy, 18s 1707 

115 COWLEY’S Poctical Works, by ‘Dr. Aikin, 3 
vols. 12mo. plates, calf gilt, 10s 1806 

116 COXE’S (Wm.) Travels in Poland, Russia, 
Sweden and Denmark, 5 vols. 8vo. calf, neat, 
lds 1787 

117 CRABB’S U niversal Historical ay 
of Biography, History, Geography, Namisma- 
tics, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 800 ports. and 704 wood- 
cuts, new, cloth bds. £1. 18s 1833 

118 CRABBE’S WORKS, 5 vols. 8vo. calf elegant, 





12mo. 


£2. 10s 1825 
119 CRADOCK’S ( J. ) Literary and Miscellaneous 
Memoirs, 4 vols. 8vo. £1. 1s 1828 


120 CRAWF% YRD'S Embassy to Siam and Cochin 
China, 2 vols. 8vo. plates, bds. 10s 1830 

121 CREBILLON (uvres de), 7 vols. french calf, 
marb. leaves, 10s Gd 

122 CRUDEN’S Concordance of the Scriptures, 
4to. best edition, bds. 18s 1824 

123 CUNNINGHAM’S (ALLAN) LIves of British 
Painters, Sculptures, and Architects, 6 vols. 
12mo. plates, beautifully bd. green calf extra, 
marb. leaves, £2. Gs 1830 

124 DALLAWAY’S Anecdotes of the Arts in Eng- 
land, 8vo. calf gilt, 8s 1800 


150 EU RIPIDES, translated by Wodhull, 


Paris, 1777 | 


182 DIBDIN’S (C.) Tour through England and 
Scotland, 2 vols. 4to. 60 aquatint plates, hf. 


bd. 128 1802 
133 DIBDIN’S (C.) History of the English Stage, 
5 vols. 8vo. bds. 10s 1800 


134 DICTIONARY of Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 
tects, and Engravers, 12mo. neat,5s 1810 


135 DICTIONNAIRE de lAcademie Francoise, 
2 vols. 4to. neat, 9s 1793 
136 DODDRIDGE'S Family Expositor, 6 vols. 
8vo. calf lettered, £1. 88 1799 


137 DODSLEY’S Collection of Old P lay s, 12 vols. 
12mo. very neat, £1. 16s 1744 
138 DRAKE'S (N.) Essays on the Spectator, Tat- 
ler, Guardian, Rambler, &c. 5 vols. 12mo. 
calf gilt, 15s 1810 
139 DRAKE'S History and Antiquities of York, 
plates, 3 vols. 12mo. very neat, 7s Gd 1785 
140 DRAPER’S Lectures on the Collects, 3 vols. 
8vo. calf extra, 15s 1815 
141 DRYDEN’S Virgil, 4 vols. plates, very neat, 
10s 1795 
142 DU GDALE’ S MO NA STICO. N, or His- 
tory of Ancient Abbies, Monasteries, Cathe- 
drals, and Hospitals, abridged, fol. plates, 
1&s ° 1693 
143 DUFIEF’S Nature Displayed, in the Mode of 
Teaching the French Language, 2 vols. 8vo. 
neat, 8s 1819 
144 EDWARDS'S (Bryan) History of the West 
Indies, 3 vols. 8vo. calf, 10s 1807 
145 E DINRU RGH Gazetteer, 6 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 
£1. 15s—(pub. at £5. 8s in bds.) 1822 
146 EDGEWORTIS Memoirs, by Himself and 
Daughter, 2 vols. 8vo. ports. very neat,7s 1820 
147 ELLIS’ (Wim.) Polynesian Researches, 2 vols. 
8vo. bds. 16s—(pub. at £1. 8s) 1829 
“ A more interesting book than this, in all its parts, 
we have never perused.”’—Quart. Rev. 1830. 
148 ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, with the 
New Supplement, 26 vols. fine copy, last edi- 
tion, hf: bd. russia, marb. leaves, £25. 4s 1824 
149 EVELYN v’S Memoirs, by Bray, 5 vols. 8vo. 
plates, calf, elegant, £2. 10s 1827 
3 vols. 
Evo. dds. 10s Gd 1809 
151 EVIDENCES of Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion, by A. Duncan, Bishop Butler, Weren- 
fels, Dr. Alexander, Paley, Donald Fraser, 
Rev. G. Scott, Dr. Bogue, T. Halyburton, Dr. 
J. Guyse, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 15s Edin. 1835 
152 EVIDENCES of the Christian Religion, by 
Paley, Beattie, Porteus, Sherlock, &c. 5 vols, 


roy. 8vo. very neat, £2. ° 1815 
1538 FAIRFAX’S (Edw .) Tasso, or Recoverie of 
Jerusalem, fol. 7s Gd . 1624 


154 FAULKNER'S History of Chelsea, roy. 8vo. 
plates, bds. 7s 1800 
155 FAULKNER'S History of Fulham in Middle- 
sex, roy. 8vo. plates, bds. 7s—(pub.at £1. 1s) 


125 DANTE, La Divina Commedia, very thick | 156 FEN ELON (GEvuvRES COMPLETES), 10 vols. 


18mo. new, bds. 5s—(pub. at 10s Gd) ~—-1827 
126 DAWES’ (Archbishop of York) Works, 3 vols. 
8vo. very neat, 7s Gd 1733 | 
127 DAVIDSON’S Horace, with a Prose Transla- | 


tion, 2 vols. oe, 9s a] 
128 DELANEY’S Life of David, King of Israel, 
3 vols. 8vo. “calf, 10s 6d 1742 
i129 DEMOSTHENES er scuInes, illustravit 


G.S. Dobson, 10 vols. 8vo. cloth, £1. 15s 1827 

130 DENH AM and Clapperton’s Travels in Africa, 
2 vols. 8vo. plates, bds. 15s—(pub. at £1. 16s) 

© 131 DESSION’S French Coasting Pilot, with the 
F Coast of Italy, Corsica, and Sicily, 4to. russia | 


culra, 10s Gd 1805 | 


8vo. very neat, £2. 5s ° 1810 
157 FIELDING’S W ORKS, with his Life 
Murphy, 10 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, £2. 10s 1806 
158 FLETCHER'’S W ORKS, with the Life of 
Mrs. Fletcher, 10 vols. Bvo. best edition, very 
neatly bd. £2. 88 1806 
| 159 FLORIAN (Quvres Complete de), 8 vols. 
12mo. plates, calf gilt, 16s 1796 
160 FOISSAC Traite de la Guerre du Re tranche- 
mens, 2 vols. roy. 8vo. plates, calf extra, gilt 
leaves, 7s Gd 
161 FORSTER’S Perennial Calendar and Compa- 
nion to the Almanack, 8vo.calf extra, scarce, 
10s 6d é ° 1824 
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162 FORSTER on Atmospheric Phenomena, 8vo. 
Srd edit. col. plates, bds. 7s 1823 
163 FOSTER’S (John) Essays, 8vo. neat,8s 1821 
164 FOUNDLING Hospital of Wit, and Asylum 
for Fugitive Pieces, 9 vols, 12mo. calf’ gilt, 


14s ‘ 1786 
165 FRANCE, by Lady a, 8 2 vols. 8vo. dds. 
6s ° 1831 


166 FRANKLIN’S W ORKs, 3 vols. 8vo. fine copy, 
calf gilt, £1. 1806 
167 FRANKLIN’S (Capt.) ‘Journey to the Polar 
Sea, 2 vols. 8vo. calf, very neat, 12s 1824 
168 GALLERY or PortTRAITs, w ith Memoirs, 2 
vols. imp. 8vo. fine impressions, £1. 10s 1833 
169 GARDNER'S History of Dunwich, Blithburgh, 
and Southwold, 4to. 6s ° 1750 
170 GARROW’S (Rev. D.) History and Antiquities 
of Croydon, in Surrey, with Life of Whitgift, 
8vo. plates, cloth, 3s Gd—(pub. at 12s) 1818 
171 GELL’S PomPEIANA, the Topography, Edi- 
fices and Ornaments discovered since 1819, 
117 plates and pee, 2 vols. roy. 8vo. 
cloth, 1833 
172 GENE RAL Gazetteer, 3 _ 8vo. 26 maps, 
bds. 15s—(pub. at £2. 2s 1823 
173 GENERAL Atlas, ton, a D Anviille 
and Robert, large fol. col. maps, £1 is 1804 
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HALE’S Cheshire Social Harmony, Songs, 
Catches, in 2, 3, and 5 Parts, 4to. 7s 

HALMA’S Dutch and French oe 2 
vols. 4to. neat, 9s . 1733 
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197 
by Russel, 5 vols. 12mo. 15s 1833 
HARDY’S Travels in the Interior of Mexico, 
8vo. bds. plates, Gs . 1829 
HARWOOD’S Greek Testament, 2 vols. 12mo. 
calf, neat, 8s 1776 
HARWOOD'’S Literal Translation of the 
New Testament, Notes Critical and Explana- 
tary, 2 vols. 8vo. neat, 10s 1768 
HAMMOND’S Paraphrase and Annotations 
on the New Testament, fol. neat, 12s 1682 
HARMONIES of Nature, by St. Pierre, 3 vols. 
8vo. bds. 78 Gd 1815 
HARMER’S Observ ations on the a s 
4 vols. 8vo. neat, £1. 2s 1737 
HARRIS’S Collection of 400 Voyages and 
Travels, beginning with Hackluit and Pur- 
chase, 2 vols. fol. plates, a clean copy, 12s 
HARRIS'S Lives or JAMEs I., CHARLEs I., 
CROMWELL, AND CHARLES II., 5 vols. 8vo. 
calf gilt, £1. 1814 
HAYWAR Ds S 5 Life and Reign of Edward 
the Sixth, 4to. fine portrait by Vaughan, 8s 
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174 GERMAN Theatre.— Plays of Kotzebue, | 207 HAZLITT’S Table Talk, 2 vols. 8vo. new, bds. 
Schiller, Gothe, &c. 6 vols. 12mo. plates, hf. 8s 1824 
morocco, 12s . 1801 | 208 HAZLITT’S "Plain Speaker, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 

175 GERARDIN, Essart pE PHyYSIOLOGIE VE- Rs 1826 
GETALE, 2vols. col. plates, calf gilt, 18s 1810 | 209 HEBER’S S (Bp. ) Sermons at the Bi umpton Lec- 

176 GIBBON’S Rome, Svo. complete in i vol. very ture, 8vo. calf, neat, 12s 1818 
neatly bd. £1. Cadeil, 1831 | 210 HE RBE RT'S Antiquities of the Inns of Court, 

177 GIL BLAS, 4 vols. 1 2mo. Sinirke’s plates, bds. roy. 8vo. calf, neat, 7s 1804 
16s—{pub. at £1 16s) ° 1822 | 211 HEDERICI Lexicon, by a let Larchi, 4to. 

178 GILCHRIST'S Dialogues, English and Hin- new, neat in calf, £1. 1816 
doostanee, 8vo. hf. russia, 5s 1809 | 212 HERALDIC pete: i Dr. Nares, 2 vols, 

179 GODWIN’S Political Justice, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. | 8vo. bds. 9s Gd—(pub. at £1. Is) 1824 


7s 6d . 1796 
180 GOLDSMITH’S 3 Natur. al History, 4 vols. 8vo. 
col. plates, cloth bds. 16s—(pub. at £2. 12s 6d) 
181 GOLDSMITH’S History of England, continued 
to Geo. IV. 6 vols. Svo. £1. 48 1825 
GORDON on Locomotion and Steam Car- 
riages, 8vo. plates, 6s—(pub. at 12s) 1832 
183 GORTON’S Biographical Dictionary, 3 vols. 
large 8vo. cloth bds. last edition, £1. 16s 1833 
184 GRAFTON’S Chronicles of England, 2 vols. 
4to. 14s . 1809 
GRAINGER’S BroGRAPHIC AL HIsTORY OF 
ENGLAND, from the Invasion, with Noble’s 
Continuation to Geo. II. interleaved with 
drawing paper, and illustrated with 800 por- 
traits, 10 vols. ‘imp. 4to. neatly hf. bd. russia, 
o£ 28. 1824 
GRAVE’S Naturalist’s Companion, 8vo. col. 
plates, hf. morocco, 10s 6d 1824 
GRAY’S Works, by Mason, 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 
calf, 8s 1778 
GREGORY’S Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 
2 vols. large 4to. calf’ g gilt, 138 plates, 
£1.10s 
GROSE’S Antiquities of England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with the Military An- 
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tiquities and Ancient Armour, 14 vols. 4to. | 


russia extra, marb. leaves, fine copy, £13. 10s 
GROSE’S Provincial Glossary and Local Pro- 
verbs, 8vo. hf. bd. russia, scarce, 7s 6d 1790 
GUILLIM’S Heraldrie, fol. 3rd edit. 5s 1638 
GUTHRIE’S History of the World, 12 vols. 
8vo. neat, 18s . 1764 
GWILT’S ‘ARCHITECTURE of V itruvius, 4to. 
plates, hf. bd. russia, £1. 6s 1826 
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HERTFORD ELECTION.—A Singular Col- 
lection of Squibs, Songs, Addresses, and Jokes 
(several in manuscript ), during the Election 
of 1825 and 1826, fol. 10s 

HERODOTUS curA SCHWEIGH-£USER, cum 
Annotationibus, 7 vols. 8vo. new and elegantly 
bd. in calf, £2. 14s . Lond. 1824 
HERODOTUS, translated by Beloe, 4 vols. 
8vo. bds. 14s 1812 

5 HERODOTUS _—Larcher'’ s English Notes to 
Herodotus, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s—(pub. at £1. 8s) 
HERODOTUS, cura Gaisford, 2 vols. 8vo. dds. 
17s Oxon. 1830 

HE RODOTU 8, transl: ted by Laurent, 2 vols. 
8vo. 16s 1827 

HISTOIRE Ecele ssiastique des Six Premiers 
Siecles avec une Chronologie, par L. de Tille- 
mont, 24 vols. 12mo. neat, £1. 10s 1695 

HOGARTH’S Works, by Clarke, 2 vols. roy. 
8vo. plates, bds. £1. 5s—(pub. at £3. 3s) 1821 

1 HOLLIDAY’S Life of Lord Mansfield, 4to. 5s 

2 HOMERI Ilias, cura Heyne, with the Excur- 
sions in Homerum, 3 vols. 8vo. new, hf. russ. 
18s Oxon. 1821 

HOMER'S Iliad, translated into English Prose, 
8vo. 9s—(pub. at 16s) ° 1833 

HOMER, translated by Pope, with Notes by 
Gilbert Wakefield, 5 vols. 8vo. new, and ele- 
gantly bd. in calf, £2. 2s 1817 
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225 HONE'S Every Day Book, 2 wale. 8vo. plates, 
hf. bd. £1. 1832 
226 HOOKE’S Roman History, 6 vols, 8vo. calf 
elegant, £2. 5s 1821 


227 HORACE, translated by Francis, 4 vols. 12mo. 
calf, neat, 8s . . 1756 


HALL’S (Bp. ) Contemplations, anew edition, » 
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228 HORACE, Latin and French, par Dacier et 
Sanadon, 8 vols. 12mo. neat, "Bs 1735 

229 HORNE on the Psalms, 2 vols. 8vo. calf, 
neat, 8s 1790 

230 HORN E’S Discourses, Svo. bds. 6s 1827 


‘231 HOWELL.’ History of the Bible, 3 vols. 8vo. 


150 plates by Sturt, 9s . 1752 

232 HOWELL’S Historie of the Revolutions of 
Naples, with their Monstrous Suc —- com- 
prising the Historie of Massaniello, 2 vols. 
18mo. portraits by Cross, neat, 5s 1651 

233 HUGHSON’'S Walk through London, 2 vols. 
8vo. large paper, many fine plates, hf. russia, 
14s . 1817 
234 HU ME’S Essays, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 7s Gd 1788 
235 HURD'S Religious Ceremonies of all the 
World, fol. plates, neat, 14s 1791 


249, High Holborn. 


LANDSCAPE Annual, 1834, roy. 8vo. green 
mor. india paper proofs, 188 
LANZI on Painting in Italy, by Roscoe, 6 
vols. 8vo. £1. 8s—(pub. at £3. 12s) 
LARDNER’S Works, with Life by Dr. Kippis, 
10 vols. 8vo. best edition, new and neat, calf 
gilt, £5. 8s 1831 
LAUDER’ (Sir T. D. ) Natural History of 
Parrots and the Feline Race, 2 vols. 12mo. 
plates, finely coloured cloth, 8s 1833 
LEAKE’S Topography of es 8vo. plates, 
7s 1832 
LIFE and Cor respondence of "Major Cart- 
wright, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 6s 1826 
LIFE of the Thrice Noble Prince William 
Cavendishe, Duke of Newcastle, 4to. very 
neat, 5s 1675 
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236 HUTTON’S (W .) History of Derby, 8vo. plates, | 269 LIFE of Dr. Beddell, Bishop of Kilmore, 8vo. 
calf gilt, 7s 1783 neat, Gs 1685 
237 HUTTON’S Mathematics, 8 vols. 8vo. calf, | 270 LIV IL, cura Drake nborchii et E rnesti, 4 vols. 
neat, 18s 1815 8vo. cloth bds. £1. 10s 1825 
238 HUTTON’S M: thematic al Trac ts, with the | 271 LIVY, translated into English by Baker, 6 vols. 
Theory of Building Bridges, 3 yols. 8vo. 8vo. ds. £1. 1s . 1795 
plates, new, bds. 9s 1812 | 272 LIVES of Eminent Scotsmen, 4 vols. 18mo, 
239 INSECT pod ail Transformations, and bd. in 2, very neat, 8s 1821 
Miscellanies, 3 vols. 12mo. plates, cloth, 13s | 273 LODGE’S Portraits, 12 vols. imp. 8vo. fine 
240 IRELAND’S Picturesque Views on the River impresions, hf. bd. green morocco, gilt top, 
Thames, with Observations, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. £12. 12s ° 1835 
tinted plates, 14s 1801 | 274 LOUDON’S Gardener’s Magazine, from the 
241 IRELANDS’S Pic turesque Views of the River commencement, 55 parts, £4. l4s 6d— 
Medway, imp. 8vo. plates, 9s 1793 (cost £9.) . 1834 
242 IRELAND'S Picturesque Views of the Inns | 275 LUDWIG’S German and English Dictionary, 
of Courts, imp. 8vo. plates, 7s Gd 1800 | 2 vols. 4to. calf, 12 1761 
243 JAY’S SHORT DISCOURSES, 4 vols. 8vo. | 276 LYON’S (C apt. ) Tour in | Mexico, 2 vols. 8vo. 
calf extra, marb. leaves, £1. 8s 1817 | bds. 5s i 1828 
244 JAY’S Morning Exercises, 2 vols. 8vo. last | 277 MAC ARTNEY (Lord) " pebiew to China, 
edition, 15s 1833 Large Paper, 2 vols. 4to. and a large atlas 


245 JAY’S Evening Exercises, 2 vols. 8vo. 15s 1832 





folio of engravings by Heath, §c. very neat, 


246 JEPHSON’S Roman Portraits, 4to. calf, neat, £2. 2s 1797 
many fine plates, Gs 1794 | 278 MACCU LLOCH on Politic al Economy, 8vo. 
247 JESUIT’S (‘The) Perspective, Ato. many plates, | bds. 6s . "1825 
10s 1765 | 279 MACDONALD'S Dictionary of Practical 
248 JONES’ (of Nayland) Sermons, '@ vols. 8vo. | Gardening, 79 plates, 2 vols. 4to. £1. 10s— 
6s 1823 | (pub. at £5. 5s) 1807 
249 JORTIN’S Sermons, 3 vols. 8vo. bas. 10s 1825 | 280 MADAN’S Juvenal and Persius, 2 vols. 8vo. 
250 JOHNSON’S Works, by Murphy. 12 vols. | very neatly bound, lds Gd . 1817 
12ino. very neat, £l. 10s 1825 | 281 MAINTENON’S (Mad. de) Letters, 3 vols. 
251 JOHNSON’S Lives of the English Poets, 4 8vo. half calf, neat, 78 1827 
vols, 8vo. calf gilt, 14s 1781 282 MALTHUS on Population, 5th edition, 3 vols. 


252 JOHNSTONE’S (Chevalier de) Memoirs of 
the Rebellion of 1745-6, 4to. portraits, 13s— 
(pub. at £2. 2s) 1820 } 

253 JUNIUS’ Letters, roy. 8vo. “fine edition, por- 
traits, red mor. gilt leaves, lds 1810 

254 KEMPIS’S (Thomas a) Imitation of Jesus 
Christ, by Dibdin, 8vo, 14s 1828 

255 KEPPEL’S Journey across the Balcan, 2 vols. 
8vo. plates, 8s 1851 

256 KILBUR NE'S Topographic, or Survey of 
the County of Kent, 4to. fine copy, 10s 6d 

257 KIT-CAT Club, with ‘Memoirs of Celebrated 
Persons who composed it, fol. 48 portraits 
by Kneller, £2. 2s—(pub. at £4. 4s) 1821 

258 LAIRESSE’S Art of Painting, ite 8 


calf, 188 ‘ 1778 
259 LAING’S PLANs or THE CusToM House, 
London, and other Buildings, large fol. 
£1. 10s—(pub. at £5. 5s) 1828 


260 LAMY’S Apparatus Biblicus, or Introduction 
to the Scriptures, 2 vols. 8vo. plates, neat, 
8s 17 28 

261 LANDSC APE Illustrations to th e Waverley 
Novels, engraved by F ‘inden, 4to. complete > 
large paper, proofs, 2 vols. in 1, £2.—(pub. 
at £4.) ‘ 1830 
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8vo. bds. 15s—(pub. at £1. 16s) 1817 


283 MANAGERIES (The) of the Zoological Soci- 
ety, with numerous wood-cuts by Harvey, 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 14s—(pub. £1. 4s) 1831 
284 MARMONTEL Contes Moraux, 3 vols. 12mo. 
calf gilt, 6s . 1779 
285 MARTIN'S Western Islands of Se otland, 8vo. 
neat, scarce, 7s Gd ° 1703 


M ARTIN’ S Georgicks of Vv irgil, with an Eng- 
glish Translation and Notes, Svo. dds. es 
8s 1827 

MARSHAL L's S Agric ultur al W orks, complete, 
13 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, £1. 16s 1799 

MASON’S (William) Works, 4 vols. 8vo. very 
neat, 10s 1811 





289 MASTER’S History of Corpus Christi College, 
4to. 5s 1753 
290 MEC HANIC’S Magazine, from the com- 
mencement to 1835, 22 vols. 8vo. very neat, 

hf. bd. calf, £5. 8s ° 
291 MATHEWS’ Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo. dds. 12s 
—(pub. at £1. 1s) 1820 


2 MELVIL’S (Sir James) Memoirs of the Reign 
of Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, & James, 
folio, 4s ; : 1683 
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J. Coxhead’s List of Books, 


298 MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAMMONDT, 3 vols. 


crown 8yo. 64 portraits by Scriven, fine im- 
pressions, calf gilt, £1. 1s 1809 


294 MEMOIRS of Lord Liverpool, 8vo. 5s—(pub. 
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at 148) 1827 
MEMOIRS of George Canning, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1829 


bds. 6s 


296 MEMORIALS ‘of the Public Life and Cha- 


racter of the Right Hon. J. Oswald of Dun- 


niker, 8vo. neat, Gs . 1825 
297 METAST "ASTO, Poesie, 10 vols. 12mo. fine 
copy, calf, marb. leaves, £1. 10s 1755 
298 METASTASIO Opera, Scelte, 2 vols. 12mo. 
vellum, 58 1817 
299 MIDDLE TON’S Memoirs of the Reformers of 
the Church, 3 vols. 18mo. 6s 1829 
300 MILTON’S PoeEricaL Works, with Life and 
Notes by Todd, 6 vols. 8vo. ef: gt. £1. 10s 1801 
301 MIRROR (The) of Parliament, from the com- 
mencement to 1831, 74 parts, forming 10 vols. 
folio, (a subscriber's copy) £4. 14s Gd—({pub. 
at £30.) 1830 
302 MONTAGUE’ S (Ls udy Mary Ww ortley) Works, 
portraits, 5 vols. 12mo. dds. 10s 1803 
303 MONTESQUIEU (CEuvres Complettes), 6 vols. 
8vo. sewed, 18s ° Paris, 1816 
3894 MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of Laws, 8vo. calf 
gilt, Gs 1793 
305 MONTGOMERY'S Poems, 3 vols. 8vo. _ 
and very neat, 15s 1830 
306 MOORE’S Lalla Rookh, ‘8vo. with the Iilus- 
trations, green morocco, gilt leaves, 18s 1817 
307 MORE’S Life of Sir Thomas More, portrait, 
8vo. clean copy; 5s 1726 
308 MOSHEIM’S Ecci ESIAST ICAL History, 
continued by Coote & Dr. Gleig, 6 vols. 8vo. 
best edition, £1. 15s “ 1826 
309 MUDIE’S (R.) Treatise on the Earth, the Air, 
the Heavens, 3 vols. 12mo. cloth, 12s 1835 
310 NATIONAL Portrait Gallery, proofs on india 
paper, vol. 1, royal 4to. hf. bd. russia, uncut, 
12s 1830 
311 NAY LOR’S History of the Helvetic Republic, 
4 vols. 8vo. gilt back, 10s 1809 
| 312 NEELE’S Romance ‘of History (England), 3 
vols. 12mo. plates by Landseer, cloth, 12s 1833 
| 313 NEWCOME'’S History of St. Alban’s Abbey, 
t 4to. plates, Gs . . 1795 
314 NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA MATHEMATICA, a 
Jacquier, 3 vols. roy. 8vo. cloth, 18s 1822 
315 NICHOLL’S (J.) Recollections of the Reign 
of George the Third, 2 vols. 8vo. calf, neat, 
7s 6d : : ‘ 1820 
| 316 NICOLAS’S Life of W. Davison, Secretary to 
1 Queen Elizabeth, 8vo. dds. 7s 1804 
317 NOBLE'S History of the College of Arms, 4to. 
bds. 7s . 1804 
318 NORTH’ S Dial for Princes, folio, very neat, 
12s 1619 
319 NORTH’ s Lv ES ‘of Francis North Baron 
Guildford, Sir Dudley North, and Dr. J. 
North, edited by Roscoe, 3 vols. 8yvo. calf, 
elegant, £1.6s—(pub. at £1. 16s in bds.) 1833 
320 NORTHCOTE’S Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
2 vols. 8vo. calf, neat, 12s . 1818 
21 NORTHOUCK’S History of London, West- 
minster, and Southwark, 4to. plates, calf, 
neat, 12s 1773 
B22 NORDEN’S Trave Is in Ee pt and Nubia, by 
Templeman, many plates, 2 vols. slain clean 
copy, hf. bd. £1. 5s 1757 
B23 NOVELIST (The) Magazine, embracing all 


the Standard Novels, complete, plates from 
Stothard, Sinirke, §&c. engraved by Heath, 
23 vols. large 8yo. calf gill, £U. 1Gs Gd 1789 
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330 


331 


332 


333 


335 PADDOCK’S Narrative of the Shipwreck of 
the Oswego, 4to. bds. 5s 1818 
336 PAINTING Illustrated, with the Lives of the 
Eminent Painters, 4to. 5s 1685 
337 PALEY’S WORKS, by De. Chalmers, 5 vols. 
8vo. best edition, £1. 12s . 1831 
338 PARK’S (John) Topography of Hampstead, 
plates, roy. 8vo. bds. 1818 
339 PARKHURST’S oo tall Lexicon, roy. 8vo. 
calf, neat, 12s ° 1799 
340 PE 7 E'S (Zachary) Sermons, 4 vols. 8vo. 
bds. 15s 1778 
341 PENNANT’S History OF Lo NDON, with 
Smith’s Views and Monuments, best edition, 
roy. 4to. russia, marb. leaves, £3. 3s 1805 
342 PENNANT’S London, (a Volume of Prints to 
Illustrate) folio, bds. £1. 1s 
343 PENNANTS Tour from Downing to Alston 
Moor, plates, 4to. 7s 1801 
344 PEPYS’ Memoirs and Corre sponde nee, edited 
by Lord Braybrooke, 5 vols. 8vo. calf ele gant, 
£2. 10s ‘ ; 1833 
345 PETER PINDAR’S Works, 4 vols. 18mo. 
calf gilt, 148 ° 1809 
346 PHILIPOTT’S History of Kent, fulio, dds. 
unent, 138 . 1776 
347 PILKINGTON’S Dictionary of Painters, 2 
vols. 8vo. dds. 15s 1824 
348 PINDAR, cum Lectiones Vari: tate Annota- 


NORDEN, VoraGE D’EGYPTE ET DE Nusa, 
6 vols. 4to. numerous plates, £1. 15s 

Paris, Didot, 1798 

O’HALLORAN’ 

Ireland, 4to. plates, very fine clean copy, 12s 


ORIGINAL Family Sermons, by Eminent 
Divines of the Church of England, 2 vols. 
12mo. 8s 1833 


ORFORD’S (Lord) W orks, fine early impres- 
sions of the plates, 5 vols. 4to. calf gilt, 
1798 


£4. 168 ‘ 
ORLANDO (P. A.) Abece dario Pittorico, no- 
tizie di Pittura Scoltura, ed Archittettura, 
4to. 5s Ven. 1753 
OSBORN E’s ¢ ‘ole ction of Voyages and Tra- 
vels, compiled rom the Valuable L ibrary of 
the Earl of Oxford, 2 vols. folio, russia e atra, 


£1. 8s (a matchless copy) 1745 
OTTER’S Life of E. D, Clarke the Traveller, 
2 vols. 8vo. very neat, 10s Gd 1825 


OVIDII Opera, cum Appositis Italico Carmina 
Interpretationibus ac Notis, 9 vols. roy. 8vo. 
bds. 138 Mediol. 1789 

OVIDII Epistole He roidum, with numerous 
curious wood-cuis, small 4to. good copy, vel- 
lum, 128 P. Alexandri Paganini, 1538 

OWEN’S (Dr.) Works, edited by Russell, 21 


vols. 8vo. bds. £6. 6s 1826 
OXONIANA, Historical Anecdotes relative 
to Oxford, 4 vols. 12mo. Gs 1808 


tiones Heyne , 2 vols.8vo. very neat, 12s 1824 
PINKERTON 5 Scottish Poets, re printed from 


Searce Editions, 3 vols. crown 8vo. calf 
extra, 1&s 1 792 
PINKERTON’S History of Scotland, 2 vols. 
Svo. calf, neat, 8s 1814 


PLATO'S Re »public, translated by Dr. Spons, 
4to. neat, 10s 1763 
PL AU TUS, cura Gronovii, Val lpy’s Variorum 
Edition, Large Paper, 5 vols. imperial 8yo. 


cloth, £1. 1Ss—(pub. at £10. 10s) 1829 
PLAUTUS, cura Cary, 3 vols. 18mo. Regent’s 
Edition, 7s Gd . ‘ 1823 
PLUTARCHO, Le Vite Volg arrizate da G. 
Pompe?, Diversi Note di Dacier, 9 vols. roy. 
Svo. beds. 188 Verona. 1790 


S Hisotry and Antiquities of 


378 
379 
380 


381 





PLUTARCH’S LIVES, by Langhorne and ; 
Wrangham, 6 vols. Bvo. new, calf gilt, best 
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249, High Holborn. 
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RUSHWORTH’S Historica COLLECTIONS, 
2 vols. folio, {ore a very neat and uni- 









= edition, £2. 10s 1826 Sorm set, £4. 14s Gd 1701 
vad 336 POETS.—A Collection “of Portraits of the | 888 RUSSELL’S Modern Europe, 5 vols. 8vo. bds. 
=< Poets from Chaucer to Churchill, fine im- 12s : 1786 
nt pressions, 8vo. 7s Gd " ‘ 1782 | 389 RUTT’S Life ‘and Correspondence of Joseph 
m. 357 POPE’S WORKS, with the Notesof W — Priestley, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 12s ° 1831 
” ton, 9 vols. crown 8vo. very neat, £1. 390 SATIRIST (The), an Anti-Radical Magazine, 
- & . Tonson, 1758 | 11 vols. 8yo. —* coloured plates, hf. bd. 
lt, 358 POUQUEVILLE Voyage dans La Grece, avec russia, 18s 1812 
” des Considerations sur l’Archeologie, la Nu- | 391 SCAPULZ Lexicon <, folio, fine copy, bound 
a mismatique, les Mceurs, les Arts, &c. maps, | in russia by Kalthoe ber, £1.18s Elz. 1652 
- 4 vols. +o. neat, 12s 1820 | 392 SCHLUESNER LexiconNovumTestamentum, 
” 359 PORTA S (Baptiste) Natural "ine folio, 4 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, £1. 8s ; Lipsie, 1819 
oi front. with port. by Gawood, 12 1658 | 3938 SCOTT’S Whole Works, both in Prose and 
of 360 PORTEUS'S Works eo LIFE, ‘6 vols. Svo. | Poetry, comprising all the Waverly Novels, 
new, and neatly bound, £1. 18s 1825 | Life of Napoleon, Paul’s Letters, Tales of a 
bb ' 361 POULSON’S dattenitles and History of | Grandfather, History of Scotland, Lives of 
ry : Beverley, in the County of York, 2 vols. 4to. | the Novelists, Demonology and Witchcraft, 
= plates on india paper, £1. 5s 1829 | History of France, Lives of Dryden and 
“ 362 PRIDEAUX’S Connections of the Old & New | Swift, &c. ; also the whole of his Poems, with 
- Testament, 3 vols. 8vo. very neat, 14s =1718 | Notes and Glossary, complete, 10 vols. royal 
‘ 363 PRIESTLEY on Vision, Light, and Colours, 8vo. calfextra, marb. leaves, contents lettered, 
o 2 vols. in 1, 4to. many plates, cf. neat,7s 1777 £12. 12s. (heretofore published in 165 vols.) 
n 364 PRINCE’S Worrtutzs or DEvon, 4to. plates, | Paris, 1834 
8 bds. £1. 1s—(pub. at £3. 3s) 1810 | 894 SCOTT’S Poetical Works, 12 vols. 12mo. dds. 
1 365 PUGIN ann HEATH’S PARIS, and its Envi- £2. 5s ° ° ° 1820 
G rons, 4to. 200 views, mor. gilt leaves, £2.73 | 395 SCC 4 Poetical Works, 11 vols. i8mo. 
° 366 RACINE ((Euvres complet), avee le Com- £1. 1832 
A mentaire de la Harpe, planches, 5 vols. 8vo. | 396 SCR iP Book (A) for Prints, ‘&e. folio, 21 
Vf calf elegant, £1. 10s Paris, 1817 inches by 15, consisting of 140 leaves of fine 
8 387 RALEIGH’S (Sir Walter) History of the thick paper, calculated to hold a great 
6 World, 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, £1. 10s 1820 quantity of Prints or Scraps, at present con- 
> 368 RALEIGH’S History of the World, with > tains 160 good Prints, whole bound, calf gilt, 
e tinuation by Ross, 2 vols. folio, neat, (vol. 2 | £1. 13s 
a little stained) 16s ° 1652 | 397 SELDEN’S Titles of Honour, fol. best edition, 
’ 369 REDFORD’S History and Antiquities of Ux- | lds 1672 
bridge, plates, 8vo. Gs—(pub. at £1.) | 398 SELECT Trials at the Old Baile y; from 1720 
° 370 REEVE’S (T ) God’s Plea for Nineveh, or to 1741, 4 vols. 12mo. neat, 15s 1742 
) London’s Plea for Mercy, folio, 10s 1657 | 399 SENECA Opera Omnia, cum Annotationibus, 
. 371 RICHARDSON’S Life and Correspondence, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s Lipsia, 1742 
plates, 6 vols. elegant in calf, 18s 1804 | 400 SEWARD’S Poetical W orks, by Sir Walter 
372 RICHARDSON on Painting, 4to. ports. calf, Scott, 3 vols. 8vo. very neat, 10s 1810 
: neat, 12s 1792 | 401 SEWARD’S Letters, 6 vols. cr. 8vo. neat, 9s 
373 RIME DI PETRARC A, col C omento di Bia- | 402 SEWARD’S Anecpotres of Distinguished 
gioli, 3 vols. 8vo. new and neatly bound, 15s Persons, 4 vols. 8vo. calfextra, £1. 8s 1804 
374 RITSON’S Bibliographia Poctica, a Catalogue | 403 SEWARD (W.) Topographia Hibernica, An- 
of English Poets, crown 8vo. calf, 7s 1802 cient and Modern, its Antiquities, Abbeys, 
375 RITSON’S Collection of English Songs, 3 vols. Monasteries, the Value of the Church Livings, 
crown 8yo. neat, 18s 1783 Naturel Curiosities, &e. 4to. maps, neat, 
376 ROBERT'S Memoirs of the Houses of York 9s Gd 1795 
and Lancaster, 2 vols. 8vo. 7s 1€27 | 404 SHAKSPE ARE, 21 -a 8yvo. last edition by 
77 ROBERTSON’S Works, 12 vols. 8vo. Rf. bd. Reid, calf extra, marb. leaves, illustrated by 
russia, £2. 8s Cadell, 1804 a set of Heath's plates, £7. 78 1813 
378 ROBERTSON’S History of America, 4 vols. | 405 SHAKSPEARE, with Notes by Johnson, 
8vo. calf gilt, 12s ° ° 1803 Stevens, and others, selected by Harness, 8 
179 ROLLIN’S Ancient History, 10 vols. 8vo. vols. 8vo. with a set of Harding's Historical 
plates, n eat, £2. 1754 | plates, very fine impressions, calf extra, marb. 
380 ROLL IN’S S Histoire Romaine, 16 tom. neat in | leaves, £4. 48 ° 1807 
calf, £1. 12s 1712 | 406 SHAKSPEARE, by Isaac Reed, 12 vols. 8vo. 
381 ROSCOE’S Life of Leo the 10th, 4 vols. 4to. | hf. bd. russia, a fine copy, £3 3s 1821 
russia extra, gilt leaves, £4. 1806 | 407 SHANNON’S PracticaL TREATISE ON 
382 ROSCOE’S Life of Lorenzo di Medici, 2 vols. BREWING, Distilling, and Rectification, 4to. 
4to. russia, gilt leaves, uniform with the plates, clean copy, very scarce, £2. 1805 
above, £1. 18s > ° 1797 | 408 SHAKSPEARE (J.) Hindustani Gram- 
83 ROSCOE’S Life, written by his Son, 2 vols. mar, 4to. 7s ° 1818 
8vo. new in bds. 188 : 1833 | 409 SHAW’S ZooLoGrcat LecTURES, 2 vols. 8yo. 
84 ROSCOE’S Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, 2 | many plates, calf gilt, 18s Gd 1809 
_ _Vols. 8vo. dds. 10s ° 823 | 410 SHELLEY (Percy B.) The Cenci, a Tragedy, 
85 ROSCOE’S German Novelist, 4 vols. er. 8vo. | 8vo. 5s Gd . Rome, 1819 
’ 12s . 1831 | 411 SIMOND (Louis) Tour and Residence in 
}3886 ROSs’S (Capt.) Voyage to the Arctic Regions, Great Britain, 2 vols. 8vo. very neat “_- 
1829 to 1833, 4to. many plates, cloth bds. at £1. 11s Gd bds.) 817 
| £1. 5s—(pub. at £4. 148 6d) 1835 { 412 SIMOND’S Travels in Italy and Sicily, y oad 
| bds, 6s—(pub. at 16s) 1828 
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8 J. Coxhead's List of Books, 249, High Holborn. 
' £13 SMITH’S New English Atlas, on a large scale, 


coloured, withan Index of all the Villages, 


large folio, neat, hf. calf, £2. 108 1804 
414 SMITH’S Wealth of Nations, 3 vols. 8vo. 
calf gilt, 12s ‘ . 1802 
415 SMOLLETT'S Works, 6 vols. 8vo. best edit. 
calf gilt, £2. 8s ° . 1821 
416 SOMNER’S Antiquities of Canterbury, 4to. 
plates, calf gilt, a fine copy, 14s 1640 
417 SONNINI’S Travels in Egypt, $8 vols. 8vo. 
plates, 9s 1807 
418 SOUTHEY’S History = the Peninsular War, 
4 vols. 8vo. bds. £1. 2 1828 


419 SOUTHEY’S British Peete from Chaucer to 
Ben Johnson, very thick 8vo. cloth, £1. 5s 
420 SOUTHEY’S Omniana, 2 vols. 12mo. dds. Gs 





421 SPANISH (The) Coasting Pilot, with the 
Coast of Portugal, 28 Charts and Plans of 
the Soundings, 4to. 5s 1812 
422 SPECTATOR, 9 vols. 12mo. very clean and 


neat, calf, £1. 1s je Tonson, 1753 
423 SPEX and Martin’s Travels in Brazil, 2 vols. 
8vo. plates, bds. 9s —(pub. at £1. 4s) 1824 


424 SPOTSWOOD’S History of the Church of 
Scotland, _ Jine port. by Hollar, neat, 
18s 16: 54 

425 STANHOPE’ S Paraphr: ase of the E pistles 
and — 4 vols. 8vo. 17s 1705 


426 STERNE’S Sentimental Journey, with Stoth- 
ard’s designs, royal 8vo. calf extra, Gs 1792 
STORER’S Delineations of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, folio, proof impressions on india 
paper, before the letters, £1. 8s 1832 
428 STORER’S Delineations of King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge, folio, proofs on india | 
paper, before the letters, £1. 5s 1832 | 
429 STRUTT'S Dicrrionary oF ENGRAVERS, 2 | 
vols. 4to. bd. in 1, plates, ef. scarce, £2. 15s 
430 STRUTT’S Sports and Pastimes of the People | 
of England, 8vo. plates, 7s 1833 | 


431 SURVEY of London, Westminster, and South- | 
wark, 2 vols. thick 8vo. very clean and neat, 
10s 6d 1742 | | 

432 SWAN 'S Voy age up the Mediterrane an and | 
Archipelago, 2 vols. 8vo. Gs 1826 | 

433 SWIFT’S Works, by Hawkesworth, 18 vols. 
12mo. calf, neat, £2. 2. Qs 1780 


Works, by Sheridan, with his Life, 
17 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, a very fine copy, 
£4. 10s 1784 
435 ow INBURNE'S Trave Is in the Two Sicilies, | 
2 vols. 4to. calf, very clean and neat, plates. 
12s 1783 
436 SYLVAN Ske tche s,aC ‘ompanion to the Park 
and Shrubbery,,8vo. 5s 6d —(pub. at 12) 
1825 | 
437 TANNER’S NortirraA MOoNASTICA, or an 
Account of the Abbies, Prories, and Houses 
of Friars in England. fol. calf, £2.38 1744 | 
439 TALES of the Castle, 5 vols. 12mo. calf, neat, 
9s 1806 
440 TALES of the Genii, 2 vols. 8vo. best edition, 
Sine plates, calf gilt, 10s Gd 1805 
TAYLOR’S Commentaries of Proclus on the 
Timeus of Plato, 2 vols. 4to. bds. £1. 
(pub. at £5. 10s) 
442 TAYLOR’S (J.) Sermons, cloth | 
lettered, 13s 1807 
443 TAYLOR on Original Sin, 8vo. Sine copy, Gs 
444 TERENCE, Latin and English, by Patrick, 
2 vols. 8vo. calf, 7s 6d 1767 | 


484 SWIFT'S 


441 


5s— | 
. 1820 
3 vols. 8vo. 


| 473 


| 474 






445 THANE’S BritTiIsH AUTOGRAPHY, a Collec- 
tion of Fac-similes of the Handwriting of 
Royal and Illustrious Persons, with their Au- 
thentic Portraits, 4to. 105 plates, brilliant 
impressions, russia extra, £2. 16s 

446 THEOCRITUS, Bion, et Moschus, Gr. et Lat. 

cura Porti, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 14s Valpy, 1826 

THUCYDIDES, translated by Smith, 2 vols, 

8vo. calf gilt, 9s 1805 

448 THUCYDIDES, cura Dekeri, 6 vols. 8vo. calf 
extra, £2. ° 1788 


449 THORNTON'S Elements of Bofany, 2 vols. 
roy. 8vo. plates, neat, 10s : 1812 
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450 THORNTON’S Present State. of Turkey, 2 
vols. 8vo. bds. 6s 1809 
TILLOTSON’S Sermons, 12 vols. best 
edition, good copy, £2. 2s 1742 
452 TILLOTSON’S Works, 3 vols. fol. fine old F 
copy, calf gilt, £1. 10s 1735 7 
453 TOMLINE’S Elements of Christian Theology, 


8vo. 


2 vols. last edition, calf gilt, £1. 1826 
454 TOMLINE’S Refutation of Calvinism, 8vo. 
very neat, 6s 18ll » 


455 TOPOGR APHE R (The), or Loe al Antiquities, 
by Gough, 2 vols. 8vo. plates, neat, 6s 1789 J 
456 TOWERS’S Life of Frederick II. of Prussia, 
2 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 5s 1795 
457 TRANSLATIONS of all the ¢ Greek and Ro- 
man Classics, also of Tasso and Ariosto, 3 vols. 
thick roy. 8vo. bds. 15s ‘ 1810 
458 TYNDALE and Frith’s Works, by Russell, } 
3 vols. 8vo. bds. 12s 1831 
459 VALERII Maximus, Valpy’s Delphin Edition, 
3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 12s 1823 § 
460 VIRGILII Opera, cura V alkenier, 4to. 7s 6d 
Amst. 1646 
461 VOLTAIRE (Euvres Compiete), 91 vols. 12mo. 


wanting vol. 48, G5, and 89, hf. bd. calf, 
£3. 10s 1785 
462 VOLTAIRE (The: itre de), 7 vols, 12mo. sewed, 
l4s Paris, 1822 


463 VOYAGES and Travels of the Ambassadors 
from the Duke of Holstein, in Muscovy, In- 
dia, Tartary, and Persia, fol. plates, 10s Gd 

ULLOA’S Voyage to South America, 2 vols. 
8vo. neat, 78 1807 

| 465 WALDEGRAVE = an] of) Memoirs from 1754 

to 1758, 4to. dds. 1821 


464 


466 WALKER’S Hietery of the Irish Bards, 
and the Music of Ireland, 4to. bds.7s 1786 
467 WARD’S (T.) England’s Reformation, 2 vols. 
er. 8vo. plates, clean copy, 9s 1747 
468 WARTON’S Death-Bed Scenes, 6 vols. 12mo. 
very neat, 16s . ° 1828 
469 WARRINGTON’S 4 tory of Wales, 2 vols. 
8vo. hf. bd. russia, 8 1788 


WEEVER'S Ancie nt Fune ral Monuments, 
in Great Britain and Ireland, fine portrait 
and frontispiece, old calf, neat, £1.48 1631 
WHITAKER’S History ofthe Parish of Whal- 
ley and Honour of Clitheroe with the Sup- 
— 2 vols. roy. 4to. many plates, bds. 
£1. 10s 1800 § 


470 


| 472 WOODFALL’S Sunius's Letters, 3 vols. 8vo. 


plates, calf gilt, £1. 1814 
XENOPHON’S Expe dition of C yrus, by Spel- 
man, 2 vols. 8vo. calf, 7s 6d 1776 ; 

YOUNG?’S (Arthur) Tour in Ireland, 4to. calf, 
neat, 8s ° 1780 
475 ZIMMERMANN, Specimen Zoologia Geo- 
graphic: Quadrupidum Domicilia et Migra- 
tiones Sistens, 4to. very neat, 6s 1777 
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